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CHAPTER XVI ( continued ). 

» 

From M. Grimm io Madame d’Epinay. 

I hasten to thank you for your letters, n^dear 
friend ; they have given me sincere pleasure. I 
should have liked to shed a torrent of tears while I 
read them, but I am so unhappy that neither 
sorrow nor joy can make me weep. Your poor 
friend, always surrounded by onlookers, cannot 
abandon himself to his feelings ; he is in a state of 
perpetual constraint ; you know how that suits me. 
You can guess how weary I feel, and attribute to 
that alone the feeble expression of my gratitude 
and affection. I did not need to be separated 
from 3'ou to feel that my heart is united to yours 
by the strongest and most indissoluble ties ; but I 
feel more than ever that you could replace every- 
thing for me, if I were allowed to live as I please. 

You are delighted at the favour I enjo}'- ; ah 1 
do }'ou not see how far it removes me from you ? 
It will need all nty cleverness to secure all the 

VOL. Ill I 
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advantages offered to me. If I did not flatter 
myself that I should succeed, I should not speak so 
calmly to you about it. I admire destiny and that 
upon which a man's position and fortune depend. 
What have I done to desene mine 7 What will 
not many people do without being able to secure 
the like ? They would be happ> if they could do 
so , and jet I am not. 

My dear friend, I wait for jour letters with an 
impatience which jou can neier conceive. I am 
uneasy about jour health; I do not know whj’, 
but I cannot comince mjself that it is good The 
milk diet should be commenced with the utmost 
precaution I should like to rep!) to all jour ques- 
tions at once, I do not know with which to begin. 
Amuse j ourself without uqunng jour health, 
and then I shall enjoj all jour pleasures It is 
impossible for me to talk to jou as I should like, 
mj dear friend , we are in too great confusion. 

The courier is just starting; I must make haste 
to close mj parcel If I do not liaic a letter to- 
morrow, I shall be great!) to be pitied M) re- 
gards, etc 

from M Gmmu to \Umur n’l.ttsti. 

M) dear friend, )ou tell me nothing new about 
Diderot , 1 guessed that he would Inntlc r the 
negotiations about Da C1 il\ retie; although he 
said nothing definite to me, 1 presumed that it 
was hound to he so You set, ni) tie ir friend, 
how difficult it is to destrot prejuthets; bout ter, 
it mat come to pass, if jou can t ike upon \out‘f If 
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to do nothing in the matter. Leave things alone ; 
time manages everything. If that honest head, 
which possesses such beautiful eyes, no longer 
worries about cleansing itself from offences of 
which it is innocent, it will insensibly confound 
its enemies. 

Nothing that the Baron d’Holbach has told 
you ought to make an)' alteration in your mode of 
life, or in the manner in which you treat each of 
those of whom he has spoken to you. What can 
they say ? It seems to me that you ought to hold 
the following opinion in regard to these matters : 
Duclos is a rascal, therefore you turned him out ; 
Desmahis is a madman, you need not try to cure 
him ; Margency may chatter, but what does it 
matter to me ? What can he say ? The more in- 
timate he becomes with you, he is bound to think 
better of you ; he is a very agreeable companion ; 
you should be on neither better nor worse terms 
with him. I advise you always to answer the Baron 
very lightly in regard to this, and to cut short the 
thread of his chatter ; he is very fond of talking, 
and that only makes mischief. Whatever reason 
you may have for wishing Diderot to think well of 
you, if he does not, so much the worse for him ; 
you will do admirably without him, and you will 
be none the worse for it. Seek your resources in 
yourself, my dear friend ; and who ever had 
more than you ? Every look that you direct 
towards yourself ought to beautify your existence 
and to make it precious to you. By treating 
your friends with uprightness and confidence, you 
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will gather round you agreeable and honourable 
society, and you will derive from friendship the 
only advantage that one has a right to expect 
from it. 

I cannot, by-the-way, refrain from advising 
you to act with the greatest caution in regard to 
Rousseau. I have for a long time thought his 
behaviour towards you not quite straightforward. 
He does not venture to speak ill of you, but he 
allows others to speak disparagingly of you in his 
presence, and he makes no attempt to defend you. 
I don’t like that. 

So my dear friend has alwajs had an idea that 
I •mistrusted her ? What a suspicion ! You know 
\ery little of me if you think that 1 am a man to 
adopt the impressions of others when I am able to 
see and judge for myself. Confess that you arc 
unjust, m) friend, and belies e that, if I often 
do not sa} what occupies m) attention, it is not 
want of confidence that keeps me silent, but the 
fact that I am not fond of arguments or useless 
reflections. There is often not a word of truth 
m the conjectures which hope or fear makes us 
form , and besides, why should we flatter ourselscs 
with expectations or alarm oursekes prematurely ? 
For instance, I hare more than one idea in my 
head for settling down near jou; but mj mows 
dejiend upon so man) “ lfs " and “ butx," that I 
could not saj an) thing rational to you. We 
must lease it to time to bring about each circum- 
stance, and, when the tune conies, I will speak. 
Trust to me, jou know whether )ou are dear to 
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me or not ; destiny may vex us greatly, but it 
only rests with you to make me always happy. 

M. de Croismare’s son has had the measles ; 
he will remain at Cambrai until he has quite re- 
covered. Tell the Marquis that M. de S*** has 
handed the money, which he intrusted to his 
care, to his brother. Also inform him of my 
feelings towards him ; they ought to be known 
to him. 

It is execrable weather here ; nothing but rain. 
Everything is under water. I am told that it is. 
the usual weather in this country. I did not need 
this additional circumstance to make me dislike it. 

Adieu ! my dear and incomparable friend,' I 
carry your image in my heart. May you be as 
happy as I desire ! You do not know how dear 
you are to me, since you have suspicions of my 
confidence in you. Adieu ! I beg you will give 
my respects to Madame your mother, and em- 
brace the dear children for me, if Mademoiselle 
Pauline’s dignity is not offended. 

I bless the Comtesse for having stopped the 
visit to Chantilly. 

i 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

Yesterday, when I was going to begin to write 
to my dear friend, I received a visit from the Com- 
tesse d’Houdetot. She seemed gayer and wilder 
than ever ; she wearied me, for I am not at all in 
that frame of mind. She told me I might expect 
to see her here on a few days’ visit with Madame 
Blainville. I shall do all I can to avoid her, if 
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possible without offending her, for her sister-in- 
law’s kindness is heavy and unendurable. The 
Comtesse wishes to make the acquaintance of 
the Baron d’Holbach and his wife. I will have 
nothing to do with it. The Baroness, who knows 
her slight)}, does not like her at all. On the 
other hand, if the Baron speaks to me about her, 
I will beg him not to be influenced in this respect 
by ail}' wish to oblige me, or any feeling of regard 
for me; and, while praising her disposition and 
character, I will say nothing about the unsuit- 
ability of this connection. 

Mademoiselle le Vasseur has just been to see 
me. She tells me that, a few days ago, Rousseau 
had a fearful quarrel with M. Dele} re, and nearly- 
turned lum out of the house. His temper grows 
more unmanageable e\ cry day ; she declares that, 
since his last \isit here, he spends his days and 
nights in tears , she and her mother cannot under- 
stand the reason He talks to lumself during 
the night He cried out the other day . “ Poor 
Madame d'Epinay, if you only knew No one 
knows what he means He says that he is coming 
to stay a fortnight here, that he has a number 
of things to confide to me, and that lie has always 
found himself benefited by my advice. But it 
seems to me incredible, although Mademoiselle 
lc Vasseur assures me that it is true, that the 
Comtesse d’Houdctot visits the hermit nearly 
every day, and that they have bun forbidden 
to tell me. She leaves her servants m the forest, 
and conics and returns alone. Little Le Vasseur Is 
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jealous. I myself think that cither she is lying or 
that they have all lost their heads. 

The Baron came to dine and spend the day 
here ; it was wretched weather, and we did not 
leave the fireside. He is to come back to spend 
Easter here with his wife, and I think that that 
is all I shall see of them ; they have already told 
me that they can hardly leave Paris. I am lucky 
not to need them, my friend ; you see what use 
the } 7 are to me ! As for the Marquis dc Croismare. 
he is in love with Mademoiselle la Grive, who sold 
him some maps cheap last week ; she and her 
collection of commonplace trifles will prevent him 
from coming for some time. 
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always delighted with what he is going to do, 
and tired of what he is doing, the most sublime 
piece of writing only inspires him with scorn, if it 
unfortunatelj contains ant’ e\pression that offends 
his ear I am sure that he w ould not forgo e the 
handsomest woman in the world if her hair were 
badly dressed He also has an aversion for 
every thing that smacks of the provinces lie 
is not wanting in penetration or cleverness, but 
I ha\e never found him grasp a vigorously con- 
cerned idea, or one out of the common I wanted 
to tell you all this , I like him very much, but I 
would rather be alone, or hare some companion 
who would unite and amalgamate his fancies with 
mine, which are man} Real]}, without this 
reflection, I should perhaps alrcad} have taken 
a dislike to him 

I thank )ou for }our explanation of your atti- 
tude of reserve, which I confess lnd worried me 
somewhat I throw myself at )our feet and do 
justice to jour sublime prudence \\ hat \ou say 
on this subject has made me laugh It is so true 
and so exactly like you that it is lmjiossiblc not to 
yield Yes, my friend, it is not to dav for the 
first time that I feel that I can trust myself to 
your guidance without misgiving, you inspire me 
more and more every d iv with that kind of security 
which is enjoyed by a child asleep on its mother’s 
lap 

Yesterday, I began to take milk in the evening ; 
it agrees with me adnurablv, and I have never felt 
so well m mv life Do not be in the least in t isy 
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about me ; all my privations and my care for my 
health have become my chief pleasure next to that 
•of writing to you ; but, whereas the latter is only 
momentary, the former is continual. In other 
respects, I am neither cheerful nor * sad, but a 
trifle absent-minded and rather melancholy. Such 
a state has its charm, and I find it hard to forgive 
those who attempt to get me out of it. The 
picture of your life which you have drawn is 
always present to my mind. It is certainly I 
who have reason to think myself unhappy ! I am 
able to abandon myself to my melancholy and 
dejection, while you, who are always subjected to 
annoyance, have scarcely time to write. You only 
wanted this punishment, I this privation! I am 
going to try and find some pleasant and useful 
occupation for myself. 

I read to Pauline the paragraph in your letter * 
in which you mention her and her brother, and 
ask permission to embrace her. She looked at 
mamma and said: “I think we may let him.” 

“ Yes,” said my mother, laughing, “ but only until 
he comes back.” “All right,” answered Pauline, 

“ and then we shall see.” 

From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

The Camp at *** 

After three days’ march we have halted here 
before continuing our journey to ***, where we 
shall arrive on the 30th. I am waiting to hear 
from you, my dear friend, and I am well. That 
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is all that I can tell }ou jn m) present state of 
confusion, surrounded as I am b) people who take 
no interest either in )ou or me, and who ha\e 
something else to think about Write to me as 
often as }ou can, I trust in }ou As I had 
foreseen, I shall ha\e to go through the whole 
campaign, without being of an) semce and with 
out being with m)se)f I had written a letter to 
the Comtesse of C*** on this subject when I left 
Pans, she showed it to the Due d Orleans, and 
wrote me a repl), in accordance with the answer 
he ga\e, which drew from me tears of gratitude 

We are ad\ancing, and the enem) docs not 
retire, but, in spite of that, I can hardl) believe 
th it a battle will take place There is great talk 
of peice, and I catch at the news with audit) 
Be so kind is to send me the gazettes reguhrl) 
Believe me, m> dear friend, however eigcrlv I 
desire to talk to )ou, it is quite impossible in the 
midst of fifteen people who arc making a fearful 
racket Howc\er, I will write to )OU as often as 1 
can When )ou do not hear from me, do not he 
line is) , hut he sure that it has been impossible for 
me to w rite 

\ou o\erwheIm me b) writing so reguhrl} , 
continue to do so, m) deir friend, I beg of )ou, 

) our letters art m3 onl) consolation I congratu 
late }ou upon enjo)ing as )ou do the bciuties of 
n iture Oh, )ou were born under 1 lucks star* 

I implore soil, do not miss 3 our vocation , it onl) 
rests with ) oup-elf to be the happiest and most 
adorable ere iture upon earth, provided that )on 
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do not put the opinion of others before your own, 
and know how to find satisfaction in yourself 
alone. 

I am delighted to hear about your health. 
Oh ! if you could only continue well while I am 
far from you, I think I could almost console my- 
self for our expedition into this accursed country. 
We lead a tolerably hard and very magnificent 
life. We have left the heavy baggage at * * * ; 
but, in spite of that, on even' march it takes three 
hours for the train of our indispensable necessaries 
to pass. This is scandalous, and I am more than 
ever persuaded that the world is made up of abuses 
which a man must be mad to attempt to remedy. 
I envy you your good fortune in being able to plan 
schemes of work ; I wish I were in the same posi- 
tion ; but we live three in a room, sometimes more. 
I dare not speak to you of my tortures any more. 
Adieu ! iry dear friend. I have already begged 
you, and beg you again, not to wait for my letters. 
I am in excellent health, and nothing, good or bad, 
can happen to me except through you. 

You do not tell me how your mother is : I 
assume that she is well. Give my respects to her. 
I have so much to say to you and so little time 
that I must defer it to another occasion. I am 
writing a few lines to M. de Margency. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

I knew that M. de J ully had for a long time been 
endeavouring to obtain some post in the department 
of foreign affairs ; but, having failed to obtain what 
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he wanted, and apparenth having some reasons 
for a\oiding Pans, which nobod) can guess, he has 
decided to accept the Residenc) at Geneva He 
came \ esterdaj to tell us M\ mother and m) self 
in vain exhausted all our efforts in representing to 
him that his resolution was cxceedingl) odd ; that 
he was going to expatriate himself and make him- 
self miserable for life, b) !ea\mg and deserting a 
famil) to which he might be indispensable, as he 
would be to m\ children, to us, to the Comtesce 
d’Houdetot It was no use, he has made up his 
mind to expatriate himself for a few \ ears * so he 
declared to us with the obstmac\ with which 
Hea\en has endowed him He agrees with all 
our arguments, and none the less adheres to his 
resolution 

“ But, m\ dear brother," I said to him, t< tf 
)ou onl\ intend to lea\e Pans for a few Nears, wh> 
do nou not tnuel without binding ) ourself to an 
infenor post ' * He replied, like the Comtesse de 
Pimbechc “ M\ dear sister, I want to be bound " 
We cannot make it out at all \\ hat appears to 
me e\cn more singular is his choict of Geneva, for 
he is dc\out e\en to meanness 

In short, he is going to lent within two 
months , but I am afraid he is taking a foolish 
step Do \ou know what \ fore-te * HcwiM set 
out , he will reside at Gene\a, ‘•mcc Ik Ins mule 
up his mind to do so , hi will l«»r« d to dt ith ; 
then he will return to Pins, N\ht r i lit will pin a 
\cr\ instpul pirt aftt r this fr«nk. and in this m imur 
he will lost tin respect which his hononnhh 
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character and mediocrity had gained for him. It 
is said that it is the Marquise de Pompadour who 
has put this folly into his head ; what is certain is, 
that she openly plays the part of his patroness, 
and that he praises her to excess. 

The Comtesse d’Houdetot is deeply grieved at 
her brother’s folly ; we all look at it in the same 
light. But she is still more grieved at the fact 
that the detachment in which the Marquis de 
Saint-Lambert is serving is going to Westphalia. 

As for myself, having exhausted my grief, I feel 
inclined to take men as they are, and to amuse 
myself at their expense. I will begin with you, 
my friend. Tell me, for instance, what you mean 
to do with the gazettes ? This request appears to 
me altogether fantastic. Do you want to learn 
what you did three weeks before ? or do you wish 
to read the future in them ? As I know nothing 
about them, I will send them to you that you may 
inform me what one ought to see in them. 
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CHAPTER XVII {1757). 

From M. Ghimm to Madame dXpinu. 

Minister* 

I have received no letters to-day, and June 
returned to the frightful solitude m which my 
soul will always be plunged when I no longer 
hear of you §adness, uneasiness, impatience, 
and weariness arc my companions in this desert, 
and will not lca\e me until the moment when I 
shall be able to rejoin jou Oh, m> dear friend, I 
only h\c for jou , my heart is closed to e\ery other 
feeling but this, which absorbs it entirely. To 
help me to endure mj absence from you, I seek in 
\ain for the firmness and energy of which 1 was 
sometimes capable , I can no longer find them. 
You pity me, and I need it greatly , you are \ un- 
generous, far more so than I bclicud From the 
outset jou appreciated my situation, and felt how 
painful it was for me Your letters are full of 
tenderness and compassion, and rm heart is 
touched b\ them 

How kind jou an to continue m good !u dth ! 
Rut it seems to rm that j on are in a gnat hurry 
to take tlu milk 111 ilu tuning Do not In prt* 
npitau, 1 big of \mi; it is om of jour old faults 
— always to go too f tsi Mj char fn- ml, Nalun 
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acts slowly and imperceptibly* ; she has given you 
beautiful eyes; make use of them, and act, I beg 
you, as she does. 

What 3*011 tell me about Rousseau seems to me 
very extraordinary, and the Comtesse d’Houdetot’s 
nrysterious visits still more so. As for him, he is 
a poor devil who torments himself, and docs not 
dare to confess to himself the real source of his 
troubles, which is to be found in his own con- 
founded head and his pride. He creates for 
himself imaginary reasons, in order to have the 
pleasure of complaining of the whole human 
race. I trust to your prudence, in dealing with 
the tiresome repetitions which you will doubt- 
less hear ; distrust y^our good heart, and take care 
of your happiness and tranquillity. I do not doubt 
that I count for something in all that, but it would 
be an insult to you to recommend my interests to 
you ; wherefore, my dear friend, I only speak to 
you of yourself. 

I am astonished that everybody is perpetually 
making mischief with Diderot. I have been his 
intimate friend for five y^ears, and he is the man I 
love best in the world. During all that time I 
have not heard anything talked about. The 
reason is, that to make mischief it requires two 
people, and all these chatterers do nothing but 
abuse his frankness and his good faith. 

Yesterday I was interrupted by the arrival of 
the Marquis de Saint- Lambert. I spent the even- 
ing with him. You may^ guess that we said some- 
thing about you, but you cannot imagine my 
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satisfaction at seeing a man who had just left 
jou. It is a great consolation to me that he will 
be my companion during the rest of the campaign 
He has spoken to me of Rousseau’s injustice to- 
wards me He thinks that jou ha\e long since 
turned his head, and that I hat e become his bug- 
bear. Is this true ? 

Why, then, is the Comtesse d’lloudetot so 
cheerful 7 Has not Saint-Lambert’s departure 
caused her any pam 7 

Yes, my friend, you are quite right to do with- 
out anyone’s assistance ; that is the way to gain 
the lasting attachment of all the honest people 
round jou, not to mention that, whether alone 
or surrounded bj others, j ou w ill alwajs be well 
You arc right ; the s>ocicty of the Comtesse 
d’lloudetot does not suit the Baron and lus wife 
at all. I hope that this fancy will piss off like 
many others of lus we have known. 

Your portrait of Margcncj is a masterpiece; 
nothing could be truer, more refined or more 
delicate There are certain figures that only show 
up well m a group , the Sjndic is one* of them 

I ha\t* just received two of jour letters I 
begin to fear that >ou will overtire \ ourself if vou 
write so often I ask jou as a fivour, my dear 
friend, to consider jour health before rverj thing 
else, and not to write volumes to me* , tint heats 
the blood, and makes me tremble for the milk, of 
which je>u do not si\ a wort! in jour hst letttr. 

1 taki tint as a good sign I am quite "ell; 
except tint, whit do vou want tut to tel! vou of 
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myself? Up to the present I have been of no 
service to M. le Marechal. I do not know whether 
I ever shall be, but I have my doubts. There are 
twenty-eight of us secretaries ; and what the 
deuce can be done with philosophy and meta- 
physics in the army ? After this experience I 
hope that the Prince will feel that I must settle 
near him and you. 

Do you know that what }’ou tell me of M. de 
J ully is a flash of light Tor me, and explains 
a rumour which I had heard, but which was 
so absurd that I could not believe it. It may, 
however, have been true ; but if I guess correctly, 
he will be rewarded according to results, and as 
he cannot be such as people would have him, he 
is a ruined man. 

F do not know whether what I am writing to 
you has common sense. I am lodged in a cursed 
garret, in the midst of the royal kitchen officials, 
who are preparing dinner for us. 

Believe that my heart is attached to you by 
the most delightful ties. I speak to you con- 
tinually, but I cannot write to you ; read therefore 
what I say to you, not what I write to you. 
Adieu ! take care of my dear friend. I intrust 
her to your care with all my heart ; say to her 
from me all that is gentle and affectionate ; you 
will never say enough ; tell her above all not to 
grieve herself, and to meet with hope all the evils 
which overwhelm us. Tell me of your affairs, of 
your mother, of your children, of everything that 
interests you. 

VOL. Ill 
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M Gnmm had made a correct guess about 
M de Julia’s Residency He was charged with 
secret mission, ■and it had been required of him 
that he should pretend to desire this post m 
preference to all others His mission, it was 
whispered, was to obser\e the proceedings of the 
King of Sardinia, and to watch what took place 
in Piedmont, but the uneasiness exhibited in re- 
gard to this was a mere chimera, and I am per- 
suaded that it ne\er existed. 

During M de Julia's stay at Geneva, he never 
remained there for a month at a time , lie was 
nearly always in Switzerland, excusing himself on 
the ground of the curiosity with which this country 
inspired him , he even, on more than one occasion, 
went as far ns Neufchntcl A very great lady of 
the court, convinced that the King of Prussia 
would not he able to resist all the powers winch 
were turning against him, had hxed her ambition 
upon becoming sovereign of Ncufchatcl She was 
desirous of prejudicing people’s minds in her 
favour, but, being uncertain of the i*-suc, she 
only attempted indirect negotiation’ , such as 
could not compromise her 1 lus plan wax the 
height of foil) , no one hut M dc Jullv would 
have lent himself to it But Madame *•* dis- 
covered the secret of m iking it seem to him hkeh 
to succeed As it was important to choose in 
horn st, trustworthy man, without ambition, not 
important enough to give offence or to attempt 
toplvv apart without l>ung obliged, tlu) tiff'd 
their eyes to M de Jullv, ind promt »d l»» will 
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draw him from the post immediately after the 
war, and to bestow upon him the recompense he 
demanded. He fell into the snare, and was very 
luck}* to get out of it without personal injury. 
Few people know the story. 

* 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Gkimm. 

My dear friend, since you wish me never to 
leave off telling you about our domestic life, you 
must know that every morning we assemble as 
usual in the little room below, where we breakfast 
— my mother, the children, Linant, and myself. 
Soon afterwards, Linant and my son withdraw, to 
walk or to study. If, however, the conversation is 
worth their listening to it or taking part in it them- 
selves, they remain. The la/.v Margencv some- 
times comes down, as well as those who are a 
fixture with him ; but all do as they please in this 
matter except my children, whose duty I consider 
it to show this mark of respect to my mother, and 
to whom I am pleased to set the example. About 
ten o’clock everyone retires, to fill up his time in 
the manner he fancies. I am glad to have done 
with household affairs as soon as possible, and 
next with my toilet, which is soon made. I write 
to you, I work, and do not reappear in the dining- 
room until dinner-time. -After this we play for a 
good hour with the children, who retire at five 
o’clock ; then we comment at random upon what 
they have said and done, what they will sa}% do, 
or think, and Margency laugh's at us The other 
day he put the conversation between my mother 

2 — 2 
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and my self into verse, it ins delightful non 
sense Sometimes, veiy frequently, we talk of 
you, and tint is the time when we all find 
ourselves agreed What else can I tell you’ 
We walk, read, and sleep Altogether our life is 
somewhat monotonous, hut it is calm and pcicc 
ful , inyone who looks at it closely will see that it 
is just that happy life which so m my people seek 
in \«un 

I hue had i conversation with my daughters 
go\erness, the subject of which was as follows, or 
nearly so I lia\e thought about it since, and 1 
confess tint I need your .assistance to guide me 
1 was complaining that my daughter frequently 
issumed in nr of conceit and self importance 
which displcisui me Mademoiselle Durand told 
me tint she was \ery proud of the notice taken of 
her by m\ friends, and of the lengthy uul sen 
sible conversations which they hold with her 
“She is accustomed to pi ly a part she uldtd 
‘she is puffed up by it I am lfrud, Madtmt, 
that this is one of the inevitable dis uh Hit lg*s of 
the pi in of education which we have idopted 
She is right I igrec with her 

\\ c thereupon disc ussed the me ins of re mtdy mg 
this 1 here would be thegre ltcst d mge r in in iknu 
her submit to mv public humdntion on our put, 
she is so de termini d tint we cm onlv restrain Inr 
bv ippeabng to lit r ans of shunt, if wc blunt 
this feeling, wt shill have no cluck at dl u| K »n 
her We igrtid, first, to give her to understand 
pnvitelv tli it she is only t ike n more notice of 
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than an ordinary child because she has shown a 
desire to be sensible ; but that such notice will 
necessarily cease if she ceases to behave properly, 
and becomes vain of the favour shown to her. 1 
am certain that the word “ favour ” will disgust 
her, and I am not sorry for it. Next, 1 will give * 
mv friends a hint to laugh at her directlv she 
gives herself airs of pride or importance. That 
seems to me the most sensible way to destroy only 
the excess of her pride; but who can promise me 
that, on the da}* she receives this lesson, some in- 
truder will not arrive whom it will not be convenient 
for us to warn, and who will spoil all our efforts ? 

Our habit of putting no check upon her in her 
reading or occupations also tends to make her 
flighty ; it will be useful to begin to put an end 
to this. With this object, we have thought of 
reading together during the evening. At the end 
of two davs she will ask for another book ; we 
will tell her that she is at liberty to go and read 
in her own room. You see all the answer that 
need be made to her, and this same pride which 
we wish to check will make her remain. It will 
be the same in regard to the work. 

Nothing more clearly proves the abuse of the 
methods of education which are not guided by 
the character of the child than the result, in the 
case of my son, of the plan adopted for my 
daughter. As the)'' are both being brought up 
under my eyes, he cannot help sharing the con- 
versation and the notice which is taken of his 
sister, otherwise it would be an exhibition of 
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unjust and injurious fa\ouritism Now, far from 
being made conceited, this wearies and makes 
him uncomfortable, and he is far more at case 
with those who treat him famiharl) than with 
those who want to enter into com creation with 
him It is true that he is less intelligent than 
Ins sister, and his mind is proport lonatelj less 
formed 

Rousseau hardly comes to see me at all , he 
is always at the Comtcsse d’lloudetot’s, he has 
onh dined here once during the Baron’s sta) . 

The Comtesse has just armed She spoke 
to us of a tragedj, which has been a complete 
success, the subject is a Greek one and \erj 
interesting , “ but,” said she, “ these Greeks think 
and speak like Frenchmen , the \erses are per 
fcctlj beautiful, and exactl) in the st) Ie of Racine ” 
The Sjndic, when he heard tins, jumped for jo) 
This is all jour poor friend, who has retired from 
the world, has to tell jou, she onh knows whit 
she is told, and would not listen to am thing 
were it not for her desire to amuse jou 

The follcitnr <fi> 

M\ husband has dropped from the clouds this 
morning , I do not know where he h is come from, 
but his chaise w is co\cred with mud, and all to 
pieces, and lu md his servants '■uiiml uturlv 
exhausted He tame up to tm rooms I rt 
proulud him for leiung us in r urli a st ite of 
cinbirr eminent f It put out his fund to rm 
with te irs in his c)is **I)o not own lulrn t * 
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my dear friend,” he said; “ I am unhappy enough 
already.” 

Convinced that I had to dread some fearful 
accident, I felt so overcome that I hardly ven- 
tured to question him. However, finding that he 
did not utter a word, and continued to shed tears, 
I said: “Speak, then; I am prepared for any- 
thing. I. have long since foreseen ” “ Do 

not alarm yourself,” he interrupted; “ my trouble 
only concerns myself.” 

Would you believe that I was foolish enough 
not to feel calmer ? “It must be very serious,” 
said I ; “may I share it ? ” “ Alas ! you can do 

nothing.” “ Perhaps some good advice — it is 
sometimes important to take counsel. You know 
that you can count upon me.” “ I know it ; I know 

your good heart. I have always found ” “Well, 

do you need any prompt assistance ; of course, 
you want money?” “No, my God! no . . . 
that is to say, pardon me, I have not got any ; 
but it is not that. Come, I can speak to you ; 
you have not a heart like another ; you are an 
affectionate mother.” ' “ Oh, heaven ! what ? Tell 
me, then.” “A person whom I love and esteem 
has a little daughter — at death’s door, there is 
no hope for her.” 

You can guess how I felt on hearing this nice 
secret. I remained motionless, and so indignant 
that at first it was impossible for me to utter a 
word. While I was silent he continued speaking 
with warmth and emotion : “If you only knew the 
child — her charms, her talents ! ” 
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I ended by pitying him “ Poor man,” I said 
to him, “you are bewitched 1 I know no remedy 
or consolation for one in your condition ” I got 
up to leave him, but he did not seem to be 
offended at my remark, or at the little sympathy I 
showed He got up, and, wiping his eyes, followed 
me, then he suddenly said “By -the -way, 1 
expect three friends to come and shoot with me , 
one must amuse oneself a little , tell them to get 
some breakfast ready for us ” It occurred to me 
that there was not a word of truth in all that he 
had said, and that he had only been acting, in 
order to prevent me reproaching him as he knew 
he deserved But, as he was leaving to shoot, he 
asked me to open the letters which might be brought 
for him, so as to prepare him, on his return, for 
what I might have to tell him I made no answer 
The courier, in fact, arrived, and I did not open 
the letter, as you may imagine I gave it to him 
on his return “Why, then, did >ou not open it ? ” 
he asked “Because I ne\er interfere in matters 
which do not concern me ” “ I told you to " 

“ That is true, but I had made up my mind to 
do nothing of the kind ” “ Then only your first 

impulses are honourable ” 

With these words, he opened his letter and read 
it u Ah 1 what happiness ' ” he cried, “ there has 
been a crisis, she is saved 1 " Then he turned his 
back upon me, called his servants, went to the 
stable, mounted his horse, and rode off 

M de Jull> came this evening to read us the 
most tedious sermon that I have ever heard in my 
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life ; it is by some Abbe, whom my neighbour has 
told him to patronise. He is making a collection 
of writings of this kind, in order to fortify himself 
against the Calvinism with which the city he is 
going to live in is tainted. This piece of eloquence 
found favour in the eyes of the Syndic. Three or 
four well-turned little phrases delighted and con- 
verted him. “ It is no use,” he said ; “ sooner or 
later one must come back to that ; there are certain 
truths to which everything must yield.” I do not 
know how long this will last ; but I know well that 
a woman who loves that man ought to be afraid 
even of a blind man singing the Vexilla regis in the 
street. 

I told M. de Jully of my interview with his 
•brother ; he undertook to speak to him, and make 
him repay the money he has advanced to me during 
his absence. Good night ! to-morrow, or the next 
day, I will tell you more about it. 


From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

To resume where I left off: 

I have not answered that part of your letter, in 
which you informed me that the Marquis de Saint- 
Lambert declared that Rousseau was in love with 
me. I protest that he has never thought of such 
a thing. Where, then, did he get that idea ? I 
have well considered it, and I am sure that there 
is nothing in it. 

Excuse me, the Comtesse is really miserable at 
the absence of the Marquis ; but has sorrow ever 
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prevented her from being cheerful ? She weeps 
with all the sincerity in the world, and laughs m 
the same manner She is the most happity- 
constituted woman that I know 

I have not written to }ou for three da}s, be 
cause I hare had visitors, and ne\t, because — 
because I have just commenced writing a work, 
the beginning of which I rather like , it is 
Rousseau’s romance that has given me the idea of 
it All his letters are so beautiful, so well written, 
that the reading of it seems dull and fatiguing 
When I have finished a few sheets, I will send 
them to you, and }ou can tell me whether I shall 
go on with it I have also written some society 
sketches which hare been fairly successful M 
Diderot asked m} son’s tutor to ask me for them , 
but he must do me a little more justice before he 
is entitled to read m) musmgs 

M d'Epina) , in the midst of his disorder, and 
in spite of the straitened resources of his house 
hold, is able to find money for this scandalous 
association of which }Ou have seen the beginning 
M Francueil, the Chevalier de and the 

little De Maurepaire belong to it The} hare 
had a theatre erected, in which the} perform 
operas and comedies before the court and the 
town The show is onty moderate , but the ab 
surdity of the actors is interesting in a countrj 
where the whole enjO}ment of society consists in 
laughing at it , and so people flock there, as the} 
would to a fire 

M Francueil came to see me once with his 
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three partners. I received them as their conduct 
deserves. 

It is declared that Rousseau and the Comtesse 
continue their mysterious meetings in the forest. 
Three days ago he sent me a message by the 
gardener, that he did not come to see me, because 
he was unwell. The same evening I sent to the 
Comtesse’s house; he was installed there tcte-a-tcte, 
and remained two days. This seems to me so 
odd and comical, that I fancy I am dreaming. 
He spent the day -here yesterday; he seemed em-- 
barrassed, but I pretended to know nothing, and 
to notice nothing. He still declares that he will 
come and spend several days with me; he can do 
as he pleases. 

My friend, I must tell you in confidence that I 
am a little anxious about my mother. If I had 
been perfectly easy about her condition, I should 
not have been so long before mentioning it to you. 
Her health is good, but she is subject to fancies 
and changeable tastes, which frighten me; she 
thinks of nothing but the arrangements of her new 
house; for I must tell you that she took a dislike 
to the one she was living in before, and has left it. 
She said yesterday that she intended to ask you 
for your likeness, bad as it is, to put in her private 
room. I ventured to tell her that I should dispute 
possession of it, and she replied that she would not 
give it up to anyone but myself. Will you refuse 
to give it me now? Ah! my friend, you are so 
honourable, that you silence even the scruples of 
devotion. 
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As for my children, I am satisfied with them, 
they would be m} happiness if I were entirely 
mistress of their future and my own , but, as I am 
not, the more reason I have to be satisfied -with the 
promise they show, the more anxious I feel when 1 
think of the future 

I will not write an} more to you to day, m> 
friend, I am going to keep m} self calm I shall 
go for a walk, return to take my milk, and then 
occup} myself with m} work, which seems to 
amuse me What vexes me is, that I ha\e no 
amanuensis, but I shall ask the Baron d'Holbach 
to lend me one of his cop}ists, so that I may be 
able to send you my work b} instalments 

Rousseau arrived this morning with Made 
moiselle le Vasseur, to staj two days here, that 
is, until Friday I will gi\e }OU an account of 
his visit if it is worth the trouble Desmahis 
has written to M de Margency, to ask him to 
negotiate with me for the return of a letter which 
he wrote to me in verse last >ear, and to try and 
persuade me to obliterate ni} reply from m3 col 
lection, without a single compliment or polite mes 
sage for me I gave the one to M de Margenc}, 
and obliterated the other in Ins presence, at tilt 
same time telling him that I did not know wh) 
he imagined that negotiations were necessary , 
that last w inter I had made a similar request to 
him, but had not considered it of sufficient im 
portance to mix a third person up in it I further 
told him that the letters which I had written to 
him were onl} in m3 collection in spite of m)se!f, 
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and because he had demanded it ; that I did not 
consider them worthy of having a place amongst 
all that was there, and that he was rendering me 
a real service in desiring that they should be 
obliterated. 

Desmahis’ letter is very involved ; I am 
very dissatisfied with it, and I have not con- 
cealed my opinion from the Syndic, for, if the 
ground of the request is simple, the way in which 
it is expressed is just the reverse. In all this I 
catch a glimpse of some petty secrets of weak- 
ness combined with iniquity, which, far from 
seeking to unravel, I thank God I know nothing 
about. There are only too many people whom 
I disesteem in the world ; I do not wish to increase 
their number. Contempt makes me very uncom- 
fortable, but pity is not so embarrassing; now, 
I have as yet only reached the latter stage with 
Desmahis, and I hope that I shall remain there. 
In any case, I wish to banish all petty annoyance 
from my heart and ' thoughts, in order to devote 
myself wholly to you and to myself. 

I do not understand the profundity of your 
political arguments in regard to M. de Jully’s 
post ; meanwhile, I hold to the opinion that I 
have already expressed ; he intends to start almost 
immediately. 

Yesterday and to-day I spent two hours alone 
with Rousseau : his conversation was limited 
.to trivialities. The reserve which I am obliged 
to maintain with him embarrasses me. What 
you have said to me about him has made me 
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examine him more closely , I do not know 
whether it is prejudice, or whether my ejes are 
opened, but — the man is not sincere , when he 
opens Ins mouth to make some remark which I 
cannot conceal from myself is untrue, a kind of 
chill spreads o\ er me, which I cannot well explain, 
but which cuts short my words so decidedly, that 
I would rather be killed than be obliged to say two 
words to him There is certainly some strange 
reason for his behaviour with which I am un 
acquainted, which gi\es him m my cyejj the 
appearance of being false, while perhaps he is 
not, if he were, and I were certain of it, I should be 
seized with indignation, and should feel more atm) 
ease I do not know' whether I should be wrong- 
ing him if I were to say that lie feels more 
pleasure in supporting whimsical theories than 
pain at the alarm which sophisms, defended with 
such cleverness, ma) inspire in the hearts of those 
who listen to lnm I felt this mjself )esterda) , 
he has reall) left a feeling of utter distress in nv> 
heart I w as talking to him and M de Margenc) 
about the way in which Linant went to work with 
ill) son , we partly apppro\ed and parti) blamed 
his si stem Suddenh it came into m) head to 
sa) “ It is a \er) difficult thing to bring up a 
child” “I belie\e it, Madime,” replied Kous- 
seau , “ the reason is, that parents are not formed 
b) nature for bringing up, nor children for being 
brought up ” 

Hus remark of Ins istounded me “ W hat do 
)ou mean In that ? ” I said Margcnc) burst out 
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laughing, and added what I had not ventured Jo 
add: “ Have you not some scheme of education 
in your head ? ” “ It is true,” replied Rousseau 

with the same coolness, “ but it would be much 
better if they were able to do without it, and 1 
myself had not to give it them. In a state of 
nature, there are only necessities to be provided 
for, and that under pain of dying of hunger; 
enemies to be warded off, under pain of being 
hilled bv them. The education of a savage needs 
-nr zne's interference- The basis of our education 
is net natural : it must be founded upon the eon- 
vends naliries of society, which, for the most part, 
are all whimsical, contradictory, incompatible 
somerimes with the likings and character of the 
child, sometimes with the views, interests and 
position of the father: and whs! more do J 
know r ” 
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principles of honest} which their fathers ha\e 
taught them ? We do not venture to tell them 
that they must be liars, false and distrustful , but 
we know very well that it is necessary for them, 
that is what puts difficulties in the way of edu 
cation We are sensible from experience of the 
ad\antage of these qualities Listen to a child 
who is a little more intelligent than others , if he 
presses his father concerning the rigorous obser 
vance of the rules which he la) s dow n for him in 
certain vet} important cases — as when it is a 
question of sacrificing his fortune to a friend, or 
assisting the unfortunate — }Ou will find that this 
father brings forward so man} ‘ lfs ’ and ‘huts,’ 
and introduces so man} modifications of his pre- 
cepts, that the child is at a loss what to decide, 
and the fine principles are reduced to nothing In 
short, we must not expect to derive an} advantage 
from education, unless private interest is so united 
to the general interest, that it is almost impossible 
to be vicious without being punished, or virtuous 
without being rewarded, a state of things which, 
unhappily, exists nowhere m the world ” 

“What' not e\en m }Our own country said 
Margency “It is not perhaps quite so bad there 
as elsewhere,” replied Rousseau, “but, speaking 
generally, wherever the education of a people is 
bad, that of mdrwduals cannot be good, and the 
whole of one’s }outh is spent in learning things 
which ha\c to be forgotten at a more advanced age 
The great art of }our education is to establish, or 
to forget principles according to circumstances ’ 
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“But,” I said to him, “do you not think that there 
is some advantage in being good, even in a corrupt 
society?” “Yes,” he replied; “but it is an ad- 
vantage which we can only appreciate at the end 
of life.” “Ah! Monsieur,” I said, feeling really 
angry, “you forget that I am a mother,, and you 
drive me to despair with your philosophy ! ” 
“Madame,” he rejoined, with the same coolness, 
“you asked me for the truth; your grief is a proof 
that I have told it you.” 

What do you think of that, my friend? I con- 
fess to you that I feel deeply affected by this 
conversation; I need your advice to settle my 
hopes and fears; I cannot get used to the idea 
that it is necessary to abandon honesty in order 
to be happy in this world. 

By-the-way, there has been a violent quarrel 
between the Comtesse d’Houdetot and the Syndic! 
a violent quarrel between the former and Madame 
de Verdelin!' Thank God! I have not, and do not 
wish to have anything to do with it. I will tell 
you all about it after dinner. Good-bye, cm revoir ! 

The following day. 

I am very angry with you; really, my friend, 
you grieve me deeply. I cannot stomach the letter 
you have written to Madame la Duchesse’s treasurer, 
which is all over Paris ; I have heard of it from two 
different sources. He was wrong to circulate it ; 
but what put it into your 'head to address con- 
dolences to a man of whose discretion you know 
nothing? Really, that is not like you, who are 

VOL. in 3 
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the most prudent and cautious person in the 
world, and the avowed enemy of every kind of 
declamation. I am astonished. 

I can conceive that it is a frightful sight for 
a friend of humanity to see a hundred thousand 
men exposed to all the sufferings, misery, and 
cruelty inseparable from war, especially in an army 
led and commanded by more than one will, but 
you told me plainly some time ago that we must 
be content to lament the follies of men, and that 
anyone who thinks of correcting them must 
needs be even still more foolish. In short, my 
friend, if it is not for your own sake that you 
keep silence, do so for the sake of the tranquillity 
of your friends and the mortification of your 
enemies. 

Here, again, is a letter from you in which I 
find nothing but soldiers, officers, generals, and 
commissariat officers. If I see one of these words 
again, I shall have a lower opinion of your 
wisdom. 

But I must tell you that nothing pleased me 
more than the description of your ball and the 
portrait of the little hunchbacked woman ''ho 
enchanted all your fine gentlemen. What pleased 
me most in all that was, that you have had a 
quarter of an hour’s amusement. I promised 
you a story in my turn; here it is, to conclude 
my letter : 

Madame Verdelin and the Comtcsse had 
conceived a passion for each other, because, v hen 
they first met, they both wore a rose-coloured 
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ribbon, and, on the occasion of the third visit, 
they went for a walk alone in the little forest of 
Margenev. One sighed, the other sighed in answer, 
and from sighs they came to general reflections 
upon the inconvenience of husbands and the in- 
constancy of lovers; involuntary tears rolled down 
their cheeks so copiously that they were swollen into 
rivers. A side glance brought their souls together, 
and intimacy was established. 1 hey confess their 
passions ; confess, do I say ? the)' boast of them. 
Little Dc Verdclin consoles her friend by her 
eloquent sympathy; the Comtcsse, in her turn, 
revives her lost hope, promises her suppers for 
four, walks, etc. ; in fact, they leave the wood, 
thinking the heavens open to them. The next day 
my companion is informed by letter of all these 
new and wonderful schemes ; he is recommended 
to go without delay to pay his respects to the 
Comtcsse ; his opinion is that there is no hurry 
for that. In consequence of the little eagerness 
shown by him, he is treated coldly by the Ver- 
delins. For a week my two heroines are in- 
separable ; they get up twenty times a day to 
embrace and sigh in each other’s ear. During 
this time, the young sister comes every day to ask 
for my companion, and to scold him for not going 
to see the Comtesse ; the services which she can 
render him are exaggerated, and at last he be- 
comes infatuated, a thing not very difficult to 
bring about. He comes back enchanted with all 
that these ladies tell him, and he beats about the 
bush for an hour in his efforts to get me to approve 

3—2 
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of his leaving m two days to spend three with the 
Comtesse I agree with all my heart The next 
day — the next day is an unfortunate thing for 
certain people — -the next day this Comtesse comes 
to dinner Margency, on her arrival, changes his 
snuff-box, and for certain reasons He bows pro- 
foundly, and is profuse in his compliments , but 
she does not say a word to him He approaches 
her, and thanks her loudly for her kindness towards 
him , you know how lightly and indiscreetly he 
does a thing of that kind He takes some Spanish 
snuff, and offers it to her, Madame d'Houdetot 
notices a miniature, takes the box, recognises the 
divinity, shuts up the temple, returns it to him 
with an indignant air, and leaves the profane 
creature without saying a word She avoids 
speaking to him for the rest of the daj , and, 
doubtless fearing to be compromised, breaks off 
entirely with the little woman, her sister, and 
their cousin, who has been nicknamed the Fairy 
m Blue , and all these people, who were so in 
fatuated with her the da> before, now call her a 
squeamish humbug That is my story , if >ou do 
not think it good, mj friend tell me a better one 
Good-night ' 

From M Grimm to Madame: d’Epinav 
Oh 1 my dear Emilic, allow me to forget for a 
moment m your company the cruel sight of which 
I am a continual witness Had it not been for 
this campaign, I should nc\or ha\e had an idea 
of the extent to which misery and human injustice 
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can go. Come and console your poor friend for a 
moment ; alas ! I would not have left you for 
anything in the world ! however, I could not help 
it; how ever could I have taken this cruel sacrifice 
upon myself ? I am still trying to understand. 

We have seen the. sun to day for the first 
time but we have been reassured in regard to this 
phenomenon, and have been promised rain for to- 
morrow. I have lost my only remaining happiness, 
the society of the Marquis de Saint-Lambert ; we 
are encamped three leagues apart from each other. 
I shall not feel safe until the end of the campaign ; 
for we are ordered to march and . countermarch 
without any reason. The enemy lighted his fires 
yesterday at eleven o’clock at night to have a joke 
with us, and decamped. His camp, which was 
considered to be impregnable, had not a single 
intrenchment. 

Like yourself, I think that Rousseau is going 
mad, but I do not know why you should be 
surprised at’ it, my dear friend ; I have always 
foreseen it, and I will never cease telling you that 
you are greatly to blame for having, so to speak, 
taken part 'in his early mistakes, by showing such 
weakness towards him ; seeing the amount of in- 
fluence -you had over him, you should have 
employed it in bringing his disordered mind back 
to reason. I pray that you may not get mixed up 
in his extravagances, and may never again have to 
cleanse yourself of the offences of others. 

The Marquis de Saint-Lambert has sent me a 
letter from the Comtesse d’Houdetot, in which she 
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says that you are wonderfully well and are getting 
fat That is the only way to make me acquiesce 
in my e\ile She also say’s that you are \eiy busy 
with your establishment at Epinay, so as to gne 
up La Che\ rette to the Baron , does he intend to 
settle there immediately ? let me know what they 
are going to do 

f strongly approx e your refusal to show your 
works to Diderot, such a mark of confidence 
should be resen ed for your friends alone You 
may remember, my dear fnend, that we lia\e often 
agreed that a woman cannot be too reserved on 
this point , few people are inclined to do justice 
to their talents, and many are only too ready to 
impute pretentiousness to them Besides, it is 
right, and e\en necessan, to resent unjust treat- 
ment experienced from others, and to treat them 
according to the regard they show for us 

\ou must excuse my saying so, but the scene 
with your husband made me laugh like a madman 
There is no doubt, howe\er, that it is any thing but 
a laughing matter, and that the reflections aroused 
by Ins extravagances are by no means cheerful I 
cannot refrain from exhorting y ou to speak to Ium 
\ery firmly about the state in which he Ieaxes his 
house , it is in that that your duty lies, and not in 
making up for what he ought to do, but does not 
do 

I ha\ c more than once noticed m Pauline the 
fault of which you complain It docs not make 
me feel the least alarmed on her account, because 
it contains the germs of more than one good 
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quality, and of a good quality which is very 
necessary in the world, especially when we con- 
sider the present extent of the effeminacy and 
corruption of society. You must blame her dis- 
position rather than your method. The little 
effect it has produced upon her brother is the 
proof of this. The flightincss with which you 
reproach her is a different matter, and nmy cer- 
tainly be connected with the method which you 
have hitherto pursued with her. The most pro- 
mising theories and speculations often prove false 
in practice. But, considering your impartial, 
active and watchful mind, there are few evils 
which you will be unable to remedy; but, as for 
myself, it is as impossible for me to guide you in 
the matter from the depths of Westphalia, as it 
is for our general to allow us to rest for two hours 
consecutively. 

Picture to yourself that I am writing standing 
up, leaning against a rotten plank, in the midst of 
the cries of the inhabitants of an entire village, who 
are clamouring for satisfaction for the marauding 
and pillage of our soldiers. What will appear 
incredible to you is, that they have seized about 
300,000 crowns’ worth of linen. Severity does not 
restore discipline; people have been hanged every- 
where — even women and children are massacred, 
when they resist the plundering of their houses. 
As yet I cannot forecast the length of the cam- 
paign, but I do not believe that it will be unreason- 
ably long. I hear that a detachment may be sent 
to reinforce the army in Alsace; in that case, 
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I know several who will soon reach the capital 
again. 

Adieu! my dear friend, preserve yourself for 
both our sakes; remember that you will never have 
another friend so affectionate. I kiss that hand, 
so dear to me. Adieu! 

From M. de Margency to M. Grimm. 

Chateau d'Epinay. 

Well, my amiable friend, so you are still on the 
march, never resting? Still after those Prussians 
who are calmly crossing the Weser in your face? 
Well, as the song says, 

Et Ion Ian la, laissez-les passer: 

such is my advice. I have handed to Madame 
d’Epinay all the parcels you addressed to me, and, 
since I am on the subject of her, I must speak to 
you about her. I can bear witness to her prudence 
and courage; if she cannot get well, she at least 
deserves to be in good health, she is so strict and 
exact in her diet. 

We have been installed here for the last four 
days in order to leave the field open for the Baron 
d’Holbach, when it pleases him to go and settle 
at La Chevrette. On my honour, I think that this 
is the finest ch&teau, the freshest forest, and the 
most delightful shade in the world ; really, it is all 
delicious. 

The Baron and his wife are at their mother's ; 

I believe, however, that they will soon come to 
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inhabit this delightful abode. We are also ex- 
pecting every day the delightful Marquis. 

Ah ! my friend, we miss you very much ; it 
seems to me that we should all suit one another 
admirably. Without any reason for it, we have 
fits of laughter which make us exceedingly merry. 
You talk of nothing but rain in your letters ; we do 
not know it here. We have a sun, fine weather, 
and it is devilish hot, a regular Toulon climate ; it 
is true that we have no ball, still less hunchbacks 
to make dance. We are all upright as I’s, and 
we have tolerably fine eyes. However., I know a 
philosophic eye, a league from here, which would 
make a good figure at your ball . 1 I will go to- 
-morrow and see if it is still there. 

I have just received a letter from the great 
Duclos ; he has given me an account of something 
about which I asked him ; but what astonishes me 
is, that he says nothing good about himself or bad 
about others. 

Yesterday, we saw the old secretary of the 
French Academy at the worthy Monsieur ; 

it was a case, as the Baron said, of time at the 
house of eternity. There was also a young lady 
there ; I have never seen one who so highly 
deserved to remain one ; I believe her to be as 
pure as a new-born babe ; I do not know her 
name, but her face is as red and yellow as a 
pomegranate. We expect the Hermit with his 
dog to-day; I swear to you that he does not 

1 The allusion is to Madame de Verdelin’s husband, who 
had only one eye. 
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resemble the gloom} beau of Michel Cerv antes 
Between ourselves, I believe that he is as much 
a philosopher as Sganarelle was a physician 

I am working here enough to make one shudder, 
and, to crown it all, I have only one song and one 
madrigal that are presentable I should like to go 
as far as an eclogue, perhaps that will happen one 
fine morning Adieu* my friend, I embrace and 
bless you 

From Madame d’Epina\ to M Grimm 

Chateau d Epmay 

My dear friend, my companion has ahead) 
informed you that we have settled down here, I 
had left him master of the house, and had gone 
to Pans to sa} good-b}e to the Baron and his 
wife, who have gone to spend a fortnight at their 
mother’s On their return, the} intend to take 
up their abode at La Chevrette I took advantage 
of my journey to take a turn to your quarters, 1 
arranged in order the manuscripts which M de 
Margency handed to me , I transacted some other 
business quietly at my house, and returned at siv 
o’clock, it was neither hot nor cold I accom- 
plished part of the journey on foot, nearly my 
usual dose of walking, and I felt no fatigue when 
I arrived home 

I ha\e receued a letter from Pans Yes, truly , 
the grand arm} of Alsace is settled, is that true’ 
It seems to me that we should ha\e gained clo- 
thing if I were to sec }Ou return to France. But 
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what is this forest which they tell me of, through 
which it is necessaty to pass, in order to overtake 
the enemy? It will surely be well guarded. Is it 
proposed to pass through it? That is incredible; 
and, if you march sheltered from the forest, you 
are not protected from an ambuscade; you can 
imagine that it terrifies me to think of it. Oh 
God! my friend — stop, I do not want to think of 
it any more, but I think of it without wanting 
to do so. I am afraid that the moment has arrived 
when )mu will no longer be safe. I do not venture 
to ask, for fear of being told that it is true. 

• This is a bad day for me, my friend ; gloomy 
ideas, hardly any time at all to talk to you, a 
letter to write to my husband for some money, 
to try and get him to relieve his poor servants from 
the wretched condition in which he keeps them. 
I know that he is to receive a reimbursement 
of 20,000 livres in a few days ; I should very 
much like to lay hold of some of it. ' 

I have taken my children to visit the poor of 
our parish. We have distributed clothes to the 
little children. I have been pretty well satisfied 
with mine, but this visit will serve us for a text 
for a week, for their ideas upon poverty and its 
effects are very confused. 

Adieu! my good friend. Did I tell you that 
we had gone over all our possessions ? Every- 
thing is in a better condition than I imagined. 
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From M. d’Epinay io M. Grimm. 

I have not had any letters I am putting 
great pressure upon myself to avoid being uneasy. 
I intend to tiy not to speak to you either about 
you or myself I feel sad, and the account which 
the Marquis de Croismare (who has just arrived) 
has given us of poor Desmahis’ condition has not 
cheered me up at all During the last three 
weeks he has grown more melancholy every day ; 
he has had, m addition, several attacks of fever, 
which have affected his head He has suddenly 
become devout to excess Unfortunately for him, 
he always sees hell ready to swallow him up ; he 
is devoured by remorse, he never thinks himself 
safe unless he has his confessor by his side He 
has burnt all his writings ; but the most scan- 
dalous thing in connection with this pretended 
reform is, that he has broken with all his friends, 
and has written a satire upon them, especially 
directed against Diderot and Voltaire, this being, 
according to him, the only means of expiating the 
sms of his past life The news has filled us with 
consternation, it has explained to M. de Margcncy 
the silence maintained by Desmahis in regard to 
two letters which he ought to have received from 
me. He did not suppose that he was ill 

He has just written to him again, offering to 
go and shut himself up with him ; for he flatters 
himself that, if Desmahis accepts his proposal, 
he will bring him back to hts senses and make 
him throw Ins satire into the fire. The Marquis 
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declares that some fragments of it are already 
current in Paris. He has given the Syndic to 
understand, with the politeness and delicacy of 
which you know him to be capable, that he 
thought him hardty fitted to preach reason and 
philosophy. 

Some time ago, a note from Madame de 
Verdelin had destntyed the effect of a certain 
sermon which M. de Jully read to us. To-day 
he assures us that the Desmahis incident made 
him go back to his old ' principles ; but, if he 
could see for twenty-four hours the poor peni- 
tent’s compunction, I would not answer for it that 
he would remain as cool. It is a great misfortune 
to have only prejudices without principles, and 
to have never rendered an account of anything to 
oneself. It is an equally great misfortune not 
to have an opinion of one’s own. I think that 
the great secret of not changing at the moment 
of death is to be consistent during life. It is 
very prudent in those who have doubts and 
scruples to clear them up, and to listen to them 
if they cannot remove them with sufficient cer- 
tainty to live in tranquillity ; but it is very 
insipid to pretend strong-mindedness out of regard 
for one’s fellows. 

We shall dine to-morrow at the Hermitage, 
weather permitting. I am very glad that you 
approve my refusal to show my writings to M. 
Diderot. If they were worth looking at, I believe 
I should have shown the same prudence. Good- 
night ! my friend ; I am going to look for my 
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guests Did I tell }ou that M de JuIIy Iea\es 
to morrow for Geneva ? 

From Madame d’Epinay to M Grimm 
We dined yesterday at the Hermitage — my 
companion, the Marquis de Croismare, and m}* 
self We started at half-past se\en in the morning, 
after I had taken my milk, and the gentlemen their 
chocolate Rousseau was m an excellent temper , 
my mother and children came to meet us in the 
evening, and Rousseau returned with us 

The worthy Le Vasseurs are your de\oted 
worshippers, and weep for affection and gratitude 
when they speak of }ou The mother whispered 
to me, as if she were afraid that Rousseau might 
hear, “Madame, may I ask you for news of some 
one ? Ah 1 Madame, we are under great obliga- 
tions to him, as well as to you Ah f if Madame 
knew — we get nothing gnen us, and — we owe a 
louis ” 

You can guess that I did not wait to be told 
this tw ice, but I was obliged to put a stop to their 
confidences, which were becoming quite scandalous 
The} have found a letter , I do not exactl} know 
what it is, since I would not allow them to enter 
into an} details I said to Thtr£se “My child, 
}OU ought to throw into the fire, without reading 
them, the letters }Ou find, or to restore them to 
their ow ncr ” 

The a citing, before bedtime 

I am still utterl} astounded ! As I was writing 
to }OU, the Marquis de Samt-Lambert entered in) 
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room ; I cannot get over my surprise. If you only 
knew how we all embraced him, and talked about 
you ! how delighted we were to see him 1 He 
gave me your letter ; how kind it is, and how 
much good it has done- me ! But, my friend, the 
Marquis says that you are sad ; I do not wish it. 
Remember that my peace of mind is concerned. 
I am not nearly so glad to see Saint-Lambert 
as I am sorry that you have lost him ; he has 
seen }mu ; he has helped you to support your 
weariness. He told me that you were eager to 
talk to him about us ; you must pardon us for 
having: been for a moment delighted to see him. 

The Comtesse d’Houdetot came an hour after 
his arrival,, and found him here again ! Alas ! 
there are some people who have all chances in 
their favour. I still suppose that she knows how 
to appreciate this one. However, both appeared 
rather cold; but I see someone who is visibly 
bitterly grieved. I should pity^ him if a sentiment, 
which is neither honourable nor reasonable, could 
make me do so. The effect produced upon Rous- 
seau by the appearance of the Marquis leaves 
scarcely any doubt in my mind that he is in love 
with the Comtesse. But, my friend, to return to 
you. Why were you so sad on the morning of the 
26th ? Saint-Lambert told us. I must positively 
know the reason of it. He will only be here (or, 
rather, at Versailles) for a few days, and will then 
return near you. He is silent upon the subject of 
his mission. ' I have still many things to say to 
you, but I must leave them for another time. The 
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Marquis has gone bach to Versailles, and will 
return to us to morrow 

From M Grimy/ to Maimue dTpivai 

See, my dear friend, how greatly I am to be 
pitied * I have not e\ en been able to get a 
moment's time to reply to several points in 3 our 
letters which were most certain!} worth the trouble 
I am tahmg ad\ antage of Saint-Lambert’s depar- 
ture and of an hour’s quietness to talk somewhat 
freely to }ou I shall now await his return with 
impatience to know what progress your health has 
made 

Well 1 so that good, that excellent head of 
yours is all abroad and quite alarmed at Rous 
seau’s philosophy’ My fnend, all that he say’s 
turns upon the maxims which one whispers to 
children, and he is right But act, speak, let 
those about you see you assisting the unfortunate 
with the delicacy and tenderness which are 
peculiar to you, let them see your indulgence 
towards others, your lo\e for the truth, in fact, 
let them see you so contented in the happiness 
which you ha-\e enjoyed and m that which you 
ha\e caused, that they may be jealous of it 
Then, they will do good after due consideration, or 
e\en instinctively, as if it were natural to them, 
or, if they do not get so far as that, the reason w ill 
be that there is no material, and that, under any 
circumstances, nothing good could ha\e been made 
out of them 

One of the things which makes you most dear 
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in my eyes is the strict watch which you keep over 
yourself, especially in your children’s presence. 
You must certainly make up your mind sometimes 
to blame before them that which realty constitutes 
the happiness of life, but that is because society 
and its foolish institutions have corrupted every- 
thing. It is impossible to reform it ; we must 
therefore submit. Children are very keen ; while 
they seem to be plajdng, they realty see and listen. 
How often has this fear spoiled the happiness of 
the moments spent by your side ! The certainty 
(if one could feel it) that the } 7 would one day 
resemble us and endeavour to repair a necessary 
wrong by a thousand acts of kindness and good be- 
haviour, to which they would only believe themselves 
more bound, — such a certainty would partly free us 
from this constraint. But who knows this ? My 
friend, this makes u's feel more than ever that it 
is not permitted to everyone to infringe certain 
rules of society. It requires solid virtues to give the 
right to despise what is called the pedantry of 
morality. Do good as you are accustomed to, 
and never speak to me again of your confounded 
sophist, who can only see things with one eye. 

The Marquis .is waiting for my letter. Good- 
bye ! my dear friend ; he will convey to you my 
homage and respect, and will tell Madame your 
mother how I revere her, and how devoted I am 
to you. I cannot feel alarmed, as you do, at her 
delight- in changing her house, if she is well in 
other respects. I have received Margency’s letter. 
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From Madame d’Epinav to M Grimm. 

Great news, as excellent as it is astonishing 
and unexpected 1 Rousseau has gone ' Where ? 
Guess To Pans 1 To Pans ? you will say Yes, 
to Pans And why ? To see Diderot, to fling 
himself upon his neck, to ask his pardon for some 
letter which he wrote to him m much too strong 
language — I do not know why — a letter which 
Diderot did not answer Although he declares 
that he is not in the w rong, he desires to go and 
swear an eternal friendship with him If this 
step were sincerely meant, it would be -very noble, 
but one must not have distractions when one wants 
to decene In my eyes, Rousseau is no longer 
anything but a moral dwarf mounted on stilts 
Yesterday evening he came to my room and said 
“ My good friend, I must tell you a secret of 
which, this time, you will not disapprove " “ Let 

us see ” “ I start very earl) to-morrow morning 

for Paris on a \isit to Diderot I want to ste 
him, to spend twenty -four hours with him, and, 
if I can, to atone for the grief which we ha\c 
caused each other ” 

I told him that I strongly approved of tins 
resolution, but that I could have wished that he 
had taken it a little sooner He then told me the 
history of this letter in such ambiguous terms, 
that I concluded that the pretended reconciliation 
was only' an excuse to avoid the presence of the 
Marquis, whose intimacy with the Comtcssc 
causes him sorrow which he is unable to conceal 
I pitied him, and my words, which showed more 
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sympathy than firmness, proved it. I had com- 
menced a beautiful and touching speech, at least, 
so I considered it, when he suddenly interrupted 
me, to ask if I had a pocket-book which I could 
lend him to carry under his arm. This request 
appeared to me a strange one. “ Eh ! ” I asked 
him, “ what do you want it for, for one day 
only?” “It is for my romance,” he answered, 
somewhat embarrassed. Then I understood the 
reason of his great eagerness to see Diderot. 
“ Here is a pocket-book for you,” I said coldly, 
“ but it will be in the waj' on your visit ; it will 
make you lose all the benefit of it.” 

He blushed, and flew into an extraordinary 
passion. I spoke to him in strong language 
about the absurd sophisms which he had retailed to 
me in order to justify a proceeding which I might 
have considered quite innocent, if he had not 
attempted to put a good complexion upon it by 
giving a reason for it which was not the true one. 
Amongst other things, I told him that, if he per- 
sistently attempted to sustain the part of a sin- 
gular person which his heart did not dictate to 
him, merely in accordance with some system of 
vanity or self-love, he would end by becoming 
false by habit. He began to weep like a child, 
and told me that he saw that I no longer had any 
regard for him. I replied that I had never given 
him so many proofs to the contrary. At last he 
dried his tears, and left my room more in anger 
than sorrow. 

This morning he came to see me at six o’clock, ' 
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just after I had got up. For a long time he looked 
earnestly at me, without saying a word; then, 
suddenly, I heard him sobbing. “ M) poor 
friend,” I said to him, “ I pit) )ou l ” “You are 
a xery cunous woman 1 ” he cried “You must 
ha\e bewitched me, otherwise I should ne\cr 
listen patient!) to all that ) ou sa) to me. What 
art can it be that )ou possess, the art of telling 
the harshest and most offensne truths without its 
being possible for an) one to feel aggne\ed ? " 
“ M) friend,” I replied, “the reason is that )our 
offences are only an error of ) our mind, and tint 

)our heart has no part in them ” “ What the 

deuce has put that into ) our head ? ” he inter* 
rupted Molentl) “ Know, Madame, once for all, 
that I am ncious, that I was born so; and that— 
and that ) ou w ould not behe\ e how hard I find it 
to do good, and how little effort it costs me to do 
enl’ You laugh * To pro\e to )ou how far what 
I sa) is true, let me tell )ou that I cannot help 
hating those people who do me a kindness ” “M) 
friend,” I said to him, “ I do not beliexe a word of 


it , \ou might just as well siy to me th it \ou can- 
not help lowng those who do )ou an injur) 

He could not help laughing at ni) answer, hut 
he touched me b\ begging me, with childlike confi- 
dence, to sp ire and pit) lum “ I do not feci th it 
I Inu the courage,” he said, “ahvass to listen to 
\ou with the same coolness ” “ In tint case,” 


I, “ renounce m\ friendship, for I do not feel that 
l line the courage to decent )OU ” Wc pirttd 
un good friends, lu did not take tlu pockit* 
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book, but from what he said to me, I am much 
afraid that he will not forgive me for having ex- 
torted a momentary frankness from him. 

■m/ 

The arrival of the Marquis and the departure 
of Rousseau have prevented me from speaking to 
you about Desmahis; he is very bad. He had 
received M. de Margcncy’s message with transports 
of joy; he sent for the valct-dc-chamhrc who had 
brought him the letter, and asked him about his 
master — where he was, and what he was doing. 
Then he dismissed him, desiring him to tell his 
master that he no longer had anything in common 
with him or other worldly people; that he begged 
him to think no more of him except to pray God 
to have mercy upon him; that he entreated him 
to profit by his example, and not to wait so long 
before repenting. 

The poor Syndic was unable to listen to the 
account his servant gave him without shedding 
tears. We are all in great distress about Desmahis’ 
future, and the present bent of his mind. My 
mother is completely silent on the matter; but I, 
who can read her heart, can see that she laments 
the manner in which certain persons abuse their 
office; however, she does not venture to blame 
them openly; I am sure that she is as indignant 
about it as we are; but she is still more annoyed 
at it for the sake of the good cause. 

By-the-by, I have sent off two sheets of my 
romance, which I have, copied, that you may give 
me your honest opinion about them. If you are 
satisfied, I shall continue it. 
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replied that he never took account of what he 
said , but, as for m3 self, I assure you that he did 
not say it without a purpose She and Saint- 
Lambert seemed very anxious, and Rousseau was 
not cheerful I determined, when we got up from 
table, to leave them, excusing m3 self on the ground 
that I needed rest At last, this e\ening, I ha\e 
heard from you , I see from the tone of 3 our letter 
how sad and ill at ease you are You allow your 
self to be depressed, and }ou have not e\en the 
courage to complain , and in the meantime I am 
left without a letter to console me Good-night 1 
my dear friend I hope to repl} in detail to 30U 
to-morrow or almost immediately 

rrom M Grimm to Madame dEpin u 

I should \ery much like to scold )ou, m3 dear 4 
friend, but it is impossible, 30U are too amiable 
One is obliged to fall at 3 our feet and worship 30U 
unceasingly Howe\er, if 3 our long letters to me 
are written at the cost of 3 our peace of mind, if ) our 
little excursions to Paris and the Hermitage with 
out m> permission are going to upset 3 our health 
and regimen, what do 30U think will become of 
me * You say that 30U are sending me two sheets 
of 3 our romance, so then 30U arc spending all 
3 our time m working and writing* How precious 
to me is all that 30U do for me 1 But I shall 
ha\e to pa> \cr 3 dearl3 for it, if it is prejudicial to 
3 our health 1 

Poor Dcsmalus* condition excites m3 s) m 
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pathy ; it does not, however, astonish me ; the 
scene to which he treated us last year indicated 
a disordered brain. I could never understand 
how you have been able to adopt his crotchets 
for a moment. Your comments upon him and 
Margency are very just. 

I was sure that Saint-Lambert’s arrival would 
surprise you ; it .is the Prince de Soubise 1 who 
has .procured him' this commission. Do not 
regret a chance like that, for he will return im- 
mediately, and our campaign will be over b.efore 
his. Why do you not tell me any more about 
Rousseau’s amours ? Have you not heard any- 
thing about them since the Marquis’s arrival ? 
You have good eyes : let me know, I beg you, 
what you think about the Comtesse. It appears 
to me that you do not suspect her of any harm. 
e I am inclined to think the same of her, but yet 
it is necessary to know with whom one is dealing. 
Some time ago she informed Saint-Lambert that 
Rousseau was mad. “ It must be a very decided 
case,” said he, “ since she perceives it ! ” You 
spoke like an angel to Rousseau on the day of his 
departure for Paris ; his conversation deserves to 
be printed. If you had always spoken to him 
in that tone, you would have spared him much 
sorrow, but I am afraid that his folly is too far 
advanced for us ever to hope to see him happy 
and calm again. His asking for the pocket-book 
nearly made me jump out of my skin. A man 

1 Marshal of France, who was defeated at Rosbach in 
Saxony by Frederic II (1757). 
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must be very foolish to be false, and to try' to make 
dupes of others 

I have ne\er heard anything so amusing as 
the incident of Madame de Verdelin and the 
Comtesse. Really, your narratives are master- 
pieces Why am I not by your side, my dear 
friend, to laugh at all these follies at my ease’ 
But I ha\e forgotten how to laugh. And how 
could I, when far from you ? In my present 
melanchoty state of mind, you can judge what 
would become of me if the knowledge that jour 
health was upset w'ere added to all my other 
troubles ? Will October ne\er come? It is sad 
to be so situated as to desire the return of the 
bad weather instead of being able to enjoj the 
fine Do you, at least, enjoj it for both of 
us Good-bye' my dear, my incomparable friend; 

I alwajs end by being enchanted with jou Con-* 
tinue, I beg jou, to pity me, and let me hear 
how Desmahis is getting on 

From Madavi d’Bpinav to M. Grimm. 

I must tell jou another stoiy about our district; 
it is prolific in anecdotes this y ear. 

Well, then, little Verdelin, in a moment of 
romantic enthusiasm, has taken her one-e>cd old 
man into her confidence She tried to persuade 
him that he would ha\e been only too hupp) 
if she had chosen the Sjndic This c\clssi\c 
frankness $\as not so successful in her husband's 
case as in some romance or other from which 
the little woman borrowed the idea. Since then, 
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Margency has been a much more frequent visitor, 
since lie does not venture to present himself at his 
fair one’s house. He takes it very philosophically, 
and when he does not put me out of patience, he 
amuses me and makes me laugh. 

If. I had wished, I could certainly have kept 
myself well posted in Rousseau's amours, or, 
at least, in Theresc’s gossip. She has even been 
several times to bring me her complaints, but 
I have alwavs made her hold her tongue. Not 
finding me inclined to oblige her by listening, she 
went to confide in M. de Margency, who laughs 
and accommodates himself to anything. Although 
he does not seem to attach more credit than my- 
self to what this creature says, he repeats it and 
amuses himself with it. I have even been obliged, 
more than once, to remind him that these tales, 
"whether true or false, are displeasing to me, and 
that my friends ought to spare rny sister-in-law, 
and with ail the more reason 
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able to learn, as I tell } ou by fits and starts, that, 
forewarned as she was of our hermit’s virtue, she 
has never regarded him in any other light than 
that of a friend, a confidant, a consoler, a guide, 
and that* the harm that she has done is onl) the 
result of her inadvertence, the only object of tht 
Comtesse in their solitary walks was certain!} no 
other than to talk metaphysics about morality 
virtue, love, friendship, and all their results, if 
the hermit had a more physical purpose m view, 
I know' nothing of it, but the Comtesse would 
not have noticed it, if he had explained it in such a 
manner as to leave no room for doubt, she must 
have been utterly astonished , I know her well 
enough , she would do any thing in the world to bring 
him back to a sense of his duty towards himself 
Perhaps she may ha\e kept this folly a secret fron^ 
the Marquis out of regard for Rousseau’ I will 
not guarantee that, b) her kind-heartedness and 
honourable conduct, she has not heaped folly 
upon folly, perhaps she will c\en end by falling 
a victim to them, and maj ha\e every’ appearance 
of having committed an offence of which she 
may be perfectly innocent ; I know onlj too 
well that this is the wa> it happens I do not 
know what is being whispered about a Ictttr 
from her, which Thertsc has found It would 
be necessary, before all, to know if the fact t s 
true, next, to see the letter and to make oneself 
acquainted with all the circumstances, bcfori 
judging What is certain is, that it is imposstbh 
to look at Rousseau without feeling compassion for 
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him ; he seems to have lost all hope ; I have not seen 
him at all since his return from Paris. It is hard 
that a philosopher should escape you at the 
moment when you least expect it. I do not know 
whether your shares will go up in proportion as 
mine go down. I am always speaking of you to 
him, and he does not venture to show any im- 
patience, because my mother, my children, and 
all our friends are never tired of talking about you. 
When his ill -temper masters him to a certain 
point, he takes up his hat and goes. Then the 
Syndic laughs. I myself no longer feel able to 
laugh ; he is too unhappy. 

You ought to have received my work, or will 
do almost immediately. Please make your remarks 
in the margin and send it back to me. The im- 
pression which this first attempt produces upon 
you will, I believe, decide my ambition. Good- 
night I my dear friend. The Marquis de Croismare 
has left us until Friday. ^ 

/ 

From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

I needed to receive better news about your 
health, my dearest friend, before I felt able to answer 
your last letter. You assure me that your present 
ill-health is nothing ; I am bound to believe it, but 
I cannot help feeling utterly wretched when I think 
that you have been obliged to leave off the milk 
which agreed with you so well. I am eager to 
hear that you have resumed it with success ; that 
is the only way to obtairf forgiveness for the harm 
you have done yourself. 
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what he wants, and the last person who speaks 
to him is always right, Leave* him to himself, 
my dear friend, and do not trouble about him 
In another month or two we shall see each other 
again, and shall not care about anything el«e. 

Let Diderot be to you as if he had never existed ; 
that is the only way to treat prejudice and injus- 
tice. I ha\e still a thousand things to tell \ou, 
but the) will not give me leisure. «We start 
to-morrow; we are always starting, ever on the 
march, and ne\er advance. I hope, when wt 
are at Cassel, that we shall be quieter. Take 
great care of vour health: it is a trust which 1 
confided to you. Remember, my dear friend, 
that I could not forgive you if you did not bestow 
all \ our care upon it. As soon as I ha\e a 
moment free, I will finish answering your letter. 


From M. GKtMM to Madvwl oTmwv. 

I am reall) so angry that I cannot keep nn 
temper. I ha\e received two large sheets full 
of vour romance, both written by ) ourself. Do 
vou then reallv want to kill v ourself? Oh, most ■ 
adorable of all possible and impossible friends. 
What ! w ithout any regard for ) our health or 
respect for m) injunctions, }ou have transcribed, 
with vour own hand, these enormous sheets.' I 
must, however, admit that, since I received tin 
parcel vesterdav, m\ anger has Ik gun to pass 
awav and to give place to the admiration winch 
tlie work di«ervis. Reallv, it is delightful. I 
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glanced at it, and was unable to leave it. At 
two o’clock in the morning I was still reading. 
If you maintain the same standard, you will 
certainly produce a unique work. But you should 
only work at it when you really fee! inclined, and, 
above all, forget that you are writing a book'. 
It will be easy to introduce the connections. It 
is the air of realitv which is alwavs missing when 
it is not there at the first attempt, and the happiest 
flights of imagination cannot repair the loss. When 
I have a little peace (and God knows when that 
will be !) I will return you these precious sheets 
with some remarks dealing with mere trifles-— a 
word to be changed here and there for my satis- 
faction ; but only rarely. In truth, it is a master- 
piece. If } r ou will take m3* advice, 3*011 will not 
show the work to ai^-onc until it is finished ; for, 
although you might not perceive it, that would put 
restraint upon 3-ou in the future, and, while aiming 
at elegance of st3'lc, 3*011 would be less natural. 
Consider it as a monument reserved for 3'oursclf 
alone, and 3 r ou will make it one that will be wortl^* 
of a woman of genius. Further, now that Rous- 
seau no longer sighs for 3-0 u, 1113' poor friend, if 
you have shown him anything of these memoirs, 
I look upon 3'ou as having alread3 r quarrelled with 
him. His judgment is too keen for him not to be 
sensible how far removed 3^our chief character is 
from his tiresome and pedantic heroine. 

You certainty take a tragic view of Rousseau’s 
amours. A foolish passion .has never frightened 
me : unless the devil has something to do with 
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it, the turn of reason must come again The 
story did not agree with Madame d’Houdetot’s 
frank and honourable character, and that reassures 
me When a person has no hope, his head can- 
not turn altogether, and, like yourself, I would 
wager that Rousseau has none While waiting to 
know what to think about it, we are dying of heat 
and cold I am wonderfully well, but my work 
bores me utterly I cannot tell you the reasons 
which make me believe that I shall change it next 
year, but I have fairly well-founded hopes , and 
these hopes are almost equal to certainties 

I am astonished at Madame de Verdehn's 
revelations to her philosophic eye , it seems 
that everybody (except ourselves) is mad I see 
from your story that I have nothing to gam in all 
these follies The fickle Rousseau will return to 
his old love, and I shall always be the mark for his 
injustice 

I respectfully salute Madame your mother, I 
beg permission to embrace Madame her daughter, 
and prostrate myself respectfully at the feet of the 
illustrious authoress of the Memoirs of ** * 

From Madame d’Lpinay to M Grimm 

I give myself up to the hope which you hold 
out to me, that you will have no more campaigns , 
but I have only >our word to rely upon, for 
I do not understand how it can be possible I 
should like before all to see the present cimpnign 
over, I want you to repeat to me again, and more 
than once, what you ha'e already said to me on 
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this subject. My mother, to whom I have not 
been able to avoid confiding your hopes, does not 
dare to believe in them any more than I do. She 
charges me to wish you, from her, every kind of 
happiness, and a little more rest during the re- 
mainder of the year. We both fear that your 
health may in the end feel the effects of your 
continual movement from place to place during 
the excessive heat by which we are prostrated. 
Mamma suffers very much with her eyes ; I am 
afraid she is threatened with the loss of her sight ; 
her affectionate heart, full of trust in God, bears 
up courageously under the cruel prospect. Do 
you know that resignation to the decrees of Provi- 
dence frequently takes the place of firmness ? . I 
admire my mother, and I am of opinion that such 
well-regulated devotion as hers may be a very 
useful thing ; it is certainly most worthy of 
respect. 

I am delighted at the pleasure my romance has 
afforded you. What a singular transition ! Never 
mind ; I say, then, that you encourage me to con- 
tinue it, for I have such confidence in your 
judgment, that I am not afraid of your being 
deceived by friendship. In truth, since I have 
received your letter, I have no hesitation in per- 
suading myself that I am composing a fine work ; 
how. do I know what may be the result ? Some- 
times it only needs such an expression of opinion 
to develop genius. When a person has a reputa- 
tion to maintain, he makes efforts which he could 
not otherwise have attempted ; at least, nothing is 

5—2 
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so stifling ns self-distrust. I will send you the 
continuation of my work immediately. You must 
calm the wrath which o\ercame you when you 
received it. I did not copy the manuscripts which 
I sent you ; they are my rough copies, and I ha\e 
kept the copies which 1 ha\e had made, so as to in- 
sert in the margin the corrections y ou send me. 1 
ha\e shown my work to no one but Rousseau and 
the Syndic. The former appeared honestly as- 
tonished at it. M. de' Margencv says that it is 
nicely wntten, but in rather too familiar style. 1 
do not think that it desenes all the admiration 
w Inch Rousseau expressed for it ; I am e\ en 
tempted to put it down to Ins astonishment that 
it w*as not utterly bad. 

Well, I was right when 1 maintained that 
Rousseau's amours were only so much gossip; 
there is not a w ord of truth in w hat Thermo said. 
How glad I am that I always refused to credit 
it’ The Marquis de Croismare, who arm cd 
\esterdw — more cheerful, I may* obsene. more 
amiable, mote hine-elf than e\er — has had a walk 
with the Comtesse, who did nothing hut talk to 
him in ambiguous terms, which, however, were as 
clear as daylight, of her passion for the Marquis 
do Samt- Lambert M de Croismare put her 
quite nt her case, and, at the end of a quarter of 
an hour, she confided to him that Rouleau nearly 
quarrelled with her the moment she spoke to him 
frankly about her feelings for Samt- Lambert. TIk 
t omte*>*'e showed a heroism which did not make 
Rousseau indulgent tow irds her weakness lit 
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exhausted all his eloquence to arouse scruples in 
her mind in regard to this connection, which he 
calls criminal. She is far from regarding it in this 
light, glories in it, and only thinks more highly of 
herself in consequence. The Marquis gave me an 
amusing account of this outpouripg of heart. In 
any case, it .seems to me that therein is .to be 
found the solution of the frequent conferences 
between Rousseau and the Comtesse. This 
warmth, this activity, these mutual mysteries, 
all are reduced to nothing, and, if they do hot do 
credit to their prudence, they at least sing the 
praise of their honourable conduct. I was sure 
of it. Oh ! if I had been in a hurry to judge, how 
greatly should I have regretted it ! 

I am troubled about Rousseau ; he ought to 
have come four days ago ; he did not do so, and 
I have not even heard of him. I have just written 
a note to him to ask him the reason ; . I . am 
awaiting his reply with impatience. Good-bye, 
my friend ! I always leave you with regret, and, 
no matter what I write to you, I never, tell you 
a quarter of what I have to say to you. 
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CHAPTER XVIII (1757) 

For the better understanding of what follows, 
it should be said that Rousseau’s passion for 
Madame the Comtesse d’Houdetot was genuine 
He knew that she was so strongly attached to 
the Marquis de Saint-Lambert, that he saw no 
other way of winning her lo\ e than b) destroy mg 
the Marquis He was unassailable, there was 
no means of arousing suspicion of him, or of 
suggesting, with any semblance of probability, that 
he was guilt) of wrong To av oid frightening the 

Comtesse, he at first did his utmost to conceal 
from her the affection he had conceived for her , 
he devoted all the warmth of lus eloquence to 
arousing scruples in her mind in regard to her 
connection with tile Marquis, then, finding tint 
this did not succeed, he pretended to believe that 
Madame d’lipinay also was in love with the 
Marquis, and was sccretl) trying to take him 
away from her sister-in-law He gave her to 
understand that he was inclined to believe that the 
Marquis felt flattered by it It was no use for the 
latter to swear that it was not the case, Rousseau 
continued to chaff him about it, and referred 
everything to this idea This plan secured linn 
a twofold advantage he aroused the Comtesse’s 
jealousy, and estranged her from her sistcr-m-lau, 
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of whose penetration lie was afraid. This jealousy, 
being without any real foundation, was bound in 
the end to wear out the Marquis, to produce 
bitterness, and perhaps a rupture, between him 
and Madame dTIoudetot. 

Just about this time, the Marquis received an 
anonymous letter, informing him that Rousseau 
and Madame dTIoudetot were deceiving him, and 
living together on most intimate terms. In proof 
of this, the letter adduced real facts, but disguised 
and slanderously arranged to suit the purpose of 
the author of the letter. I have always suspected 
Therese, and the same idea has occurred to nearly 
all those who are acquainted with this incident. 

Few men have sufficient control over them- 
selves to mistrust appearances that are strong, and 
the only thing that could destroy their weight was 
the profound esteem which the Comtessc deserved. 
M. de Lambert had a heated explanation with 
her, after which he rendered her the justice that 
was her due. As the Comtesse did not yet sus- 
pect Rousseau’s feelings towards her, she took 
him into her confidence, and told him about the 
letter, which caused him such trouble and grief, 
and so aroused his anger, that it made him ill. 
At a loss to discover the writer, he did not hesi- 

t 

tate to name Madame d’Epinay. “It is a 
treacherous act,” said he, “ which her passion for 
the Marquis de Saint-Lambert makes probable ; 
she has no doubt thought of this plan for detaching 
his affections from the Comtesse.” At last he 
adopted (or pretended to adopt) this idea so 
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strongly, that, in spite of all the Marquis and the 
Comtesse could say to him, he behaxed as if he 
had been perfectly certain of it As has been seen 
from her last letter, Madame d’Epinaj was far 
from suspecting the wrong being done to her , 
hence, she understood nothing of what Rousseau 
wrote to her 

From Madame d’Epi\a\ to M Grimm 
I really behete that poor Rousseau is going 
mad Before informing you of what has just 
taken place, I intended to wait until I could under- 
stand something about it , but, after our explana- 
tions, I am no further advanced The only thing 
that I can see through it all is, that his head is 
seething, that he is unhappy, that he does not 
know whom to blame, and that, being depmed 
of all real reasons for complaint, he accuses e\en 
his friends, and sees e\ery where around him 
annoyances, dangers and plots, just as Don 
Quixote saw nothing but enchanters 

Feeling uneasy about him, I wrote to him, as I 
told you My letter was as follows 

“ My dear bear, 1 am anxious about jou You 
promised me, fixe days ago, that I should see you 
on the following day, you did not come, and \ou 
ha\e sent me no message , you are not in the habit 
of breaking your word to me You certainly can- 
not ha\c any business to attend to, if you had 
any cause for sorrow, my friendship would feel 
aggricxed at jour keeping it a secret from me 
You are ill, then ? Rehexc my anxiety, my good 
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friend ; it is in proportion to the feelings which you 
know I entertain towards you.” 

On the following day, Ther&se brought this 
answer : • 

“ I cannot yet say anything to you. I am 
waiting to be better informed, as I shall be, sooner 
or later. Meanwhile, rest assured that outraged 
innocence will find a defender sufficiently en- 
thusiastic to give the slanderers, whoever they 
may be, some reason to repent their conduct.” 

I was so astonished at this letter, and it seemed 
to me so incomprehensible, that I questioned 
Therese about Rousseau’s condition and the state 
of his head. She told me that he was violently 
agitated. When he received my letter he ex- 
claimed: “Is it not adding insult to injury to 
wish me to go to her for consolation ? I am being 
laughed at ; but patience, patience ! ” 

Therese knew nothing more about the matter. 
I sent the following brief reply to Rousseau : 

“ I want to knowhow you are ; your letter tells 
me nothing about that ; it is a riddle which I am 
utterly unable to understand. • I expect from con- 
fidence and friendship language that is clearer and 
more in conformity with my feelings for you. You 
know whether you can command my services. At 
the first word I am at your disposal.” 

The following is the impertinent answer which 
I received to my second note : 

“ I can neither go to see you nor receive a 
visit from you, as long as my present uneasiness 
lasts. The confidence of. which you speak no 
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longer exists, and it will be no easy matter for 
you to regain it At present, I can see nothing in 
your eagerness but the wish to extract from the 
confessions of another certain advantages which 
are likely to further yonr plans , and my heart, 
which is so ready to pour its confidences into 
another which opens to receive them, remains 
closed to artifice and cunning I recognise your 
usual cleverness in the difficulty which you profess 
to find in understanding my note Do y ou think 
me so gullible as to imagine that you have not 
understood it ’ No , but I shall know how to 
combat and overcome your subtleties by' dint 
of frankness I am going to explain myself more 
clearly, that y ou may understand me better 

“ Two lovers, closely united and worthy of each 
others love, are dear to me I expect you will 
not know whom I mean unless I mention their 
names I presume tint attempts have been made 
to part them, and that 1 have been made use of 
to arouse jealousy in the nnnd of one of them 
The choice is not very happy, but it appeared 
to offer the greatest opportunities for malice — 
and it is you whom I suspect of this malice 1 
hope that matters are becoming clearer So, 
then, the woman for whom I entertain the 
greatest esteem and respect, with my' knowledge, 
labours under the disgrace of dividing her htart 
and person between two lovers’ And should 1, 
whose heart is not devoid of delicacy or pride, 
quietly submit to be one of these two cowardly 
wretches ’ If I knew that, during one single 
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moment of your life, you had been capable of 
entertaining such base ideas in regard to her 
or myself, I should hate you to my dying day. 
But I only tax you with having said it, not with 
having believed it. In such a case I do not under- 
stand which of the three it was that you wanted 
to injure ; but if you have an)* care for your peace 
of mind, tremble lest you have been unfortunate 
enough to succeed. I have not concealed, either 
from you or from her, all the harm I see in certain 
connections, but I would have them terminated 
by a means as honourable as its cause, and I 
desire that an unlawful love shall be changed into 
an everlasting friendship. Should I, who never 
injured anyone, innocently be' the means of in- 
juring my friends ? No ; I would never forgive 
you, I should become your implacable enemy. 
Your secrets alone would be respected, for l 
will never be dishonourable. 

“ I do not imagine that my present embarrass- 
ment, which has now lasted several days, can 
last much longer. Doubtless I shall soon know 
whether I have been deceived. Perhaps I shall 
then have great offences on my own part to atone 
for, and I shall never do anything with a better 
heart. But do you know how I intend to make 
amends for nry faults during the little time that 
I still have to remain near you ? I will do what 
no one else will ever do — I will tell you frankly 
what the world thinks of you, and the breaches in 
your own reputation which you have to repair. In 
spite of all the pretended friends by whom you are 
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surrounded, when you see me depart jou can bid 
good-bye to truth , you will never find an} one else 
to tell it you ” 

I replied as follows 

“ Doubtless you possess incontestable proofs 
of what you dare to write to me, for a mere 
suspicion is not sufficient reason for accusing a 
friend of ten years’ standing I pity you, Rous 
seau If I did not think }ou mad, or on the 
point of becoming so, I swear that I would not 
take the trouble to answer, and I would never 
see you again in my life 

“You see that your letter cannot offend me , 
it cannot be agreeable to me, it does not e\en 
affect me It will not need great efforts on ) our 
part to make you confess to yourself that }ou 
do not mean a word of all these disgraceful 
accusations However, I am glad to tell >ou 
that } ou w ill not find such extravagance succeed 
with me If you are inclined to change }our 
tone, and to atone for the wrong }0u do me, 
you may come and see me , but this is the onl} 
condition on which I receive you Beware of 
speaking to me about m) pretended reputation In- 
stead of thereby giving me what you call a token of 
friendship, give me one of the respect and esteem 
which >ou owe me by onl} using such language 
as I can permit myself to listen to Besides, I 
would ha\c }ou know that I care little for what 
is thought of me, m} conduct is good, that is 
sufficient for me I will set }ou free, whenever 
}ou please, in regard to m} secrets, however 
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little it may cost yon to keep them. You know 
better than anyone that I have none which it would 
bring discredit upon me to divulge.” 

I do not know, my friend, whether you will 
approve the manner in which I. have acted. It 
is difficult to judge impartially when one is in- 
sulted b)^ one’s friends in a certain manner. You 
were quite right in saying that I should not come 
out of all this without annoyance. I hope, how- 
ever that it will have no evil consequences. You 
will at least agree that this was difficult to foresee. 

/ 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

Rousseau called after dinner, when we were 
all out walking. Finding that he could not speak 
to me, he asked permission to say a few words 
to me. I remained at a little distance from the 
rest. “ Out of regard for you,” I said to him, • 
“ I do not wish to have a scene in public, unless 
.you drive me to it. Let us put off our conver- 
sation until after our walk, assuming that you 
have come in the only frame of mind which will 
make it possible for me to listen to you ; other- 
wise, I have nothing to say to you, and you 
may go back again.” 

Having said these few words, I rejoined my 
friends. He appeared vety ill at ease during the 
conversation ; he even once or twice pretended 
to be going away ; the gentlemen kept him back, 
and he remained. They bantered him upon his 
caprice ; he came out of it very badly, but he 
remained. I did not say a word to him. The 
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Marquis de Croismare whispered in my ear 
“You look upon this poor devil’s tortures with 
the coolness of a Penelope, as if you were not 
the cause of them I am sure that it is }ou 
who have turned his head ” 

After we had returned to the house, I went to 
my room, and told Rousseau to follow me When 
we were alone, he said “Abandon the cold and 
haughty manner in which you received me this 
morning, it freezes me, in truth, it utterl) 
crushes me ” “ Do you not feel only too happ},*' 
I said to him, “ to think that I am kind enough to 
receive you at all, and to listen to you, after 
your behaviour, which was as unworthy as it was 
ridiculous f ” 

I cannot give you the details of the expla- 
nation that took place between us He threw 
himself at my feet with every sign of the 
most violent despair, he did not hesitate to 
admit his offences, he swore that his life would 
not be long enough for him to atone for them 
to his satisfaction He still asserts that lie was 
deceived b) the assurance which had been given 
him that I entertained an unconquerable passion 
for the Marquis de Saint- Lambert “It was 
a vei} great injustice on >our part to lnve 
believed it,” I replied, “and an unpardonable 
one to have supposed me capable of such dis- 
graceful conduct, m order to be revenged for an 
alleged unfortunate passion ” 

He attempted to apologise to me for Ins be- 
haviour with the Comtcs c c, but I refused to listen 
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to anything on this point. “ I am not fond,” I 
said, “ of talking about other persons’ affairs 
unless I am obliged, and I do not need their 
testimony to believe them honourable. It would 
be too painful to me to find them otherwise, for 
me to allow suspicions against them to enter 
my mind.” Next, I went through all his offences 
against his friends, and you may be sure that 
I did not forget you. The result of our conver- 
sation was, that I promised to forget those of 
which he had been guilty towards myself, if I 
saw in the future that he remembered them 
sufficiently well to keep him from wronging any 
of his friends. He seems to me to have made 
up his mind to leave this country and to return 
to his native place. He openly announces this in- 
tention; he even added that he would start as soon 
as he should have cleared himself of the horrible 
imputations that have been made against him. 

What astonishes me is that for several days 
I have heard nothing of the Marquis or the 
Comtesse. I do not know whether I ought to 
go to meet them or to wait for them. I think 
that I shall decide to remain quiet. 

Good-bye ! my friend. The heat is killing, 
and I have a thousand little domestic worries 
which prevent me from talking longer to-night. 

From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

I have only time to say a word to 3'ou, my 
dear friend. Never mind, I must make the best 
of it. I have received your two letters dated 
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the 15th and 18th of this month, but I hate not had 
time to read the last through or the copies which 
accompanied it. I am very sorry about the note 
which you ha\e written to Rousseau. Do )ou not 
see that you ought not to have said anything to 
him, except that, not having heard anything of 
him, you were uneasy about Ins health, that )ou 
were sending to enquire after him, and to know 
when he was coming to see you? There would 
ha\e been no harm m a letter like that. But 
why ask him if he was grieved or annoyed about 
anything* 1 You had no reason to suppose that 
he was; and the question must have surprised him 
or have seemed suspicious. I do not understand 
his answer at all, but I would wager that there is 
some mischief behind. He could not ha\e written 
to you as he did if } ou had kept to a simple note, 
whereas, now, I am afraid of explanations. I 
entreat you to pla) in all this the part that 
becomes you You know' that madmen arc dan- 
gerous, especially when )ou pla) fast and loose 
with them, as jou have sometimes done with 
this poor devil, owing to your ill-judged tender- 
ness for his follies; some of the mud is sure to 
stick If >our note had been simpler, he could 
not have told )ou that your desire to console him 
was a mockery. I trust, howe\cr, that my wfce 
and prudent friend will ha\c remedied ail, and 
anticipated in time the consequences of this 
chicaner)', and that she will be able to inform 
me of the end of tins ridiculous and extravagant 
incident. 
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What causes me real pleasure is, that I see 
that you are taking advantage of your position, 
and that you are spending your time agreeably. 
It will be delightful to me to find you again 
surrounded by your friends, beloved and esteemed 
as you deserve to be. 

Adieu 1 mv dear Emilie, so lovable and so be- 
loved ; I have scarcely time left to embrace you. 

From Madame d’Epinay io M. Grimm. 

Let me begin by clearing my head of all the 
trifles which I have to tell you. The Chevalier 
de Valory arrives to-morrow to take up his 
quarters in your rooms. The Marquis dc Crois- 
mare is still with us ; but vou do not know that 
he is indisposed. I have taken special care of 
him ; he was to have gone to-day. The Baron 
even came to fetch him ; he said that he was 
quite well, and that he preferred to remain here ; 
that he did not believe that he would ever be able to 
make up his mind to leave, because he was so 
happy. You can have no idea of his extravagance ; 
he is really a charming person, whose gaiety is 
sincere, sustained, and delightful. 

It is asserted here that the enemy have made 
a prodigious march, and that we are perhaps on 
the eve of an engagement ; but, as the report is 
not general, we still hope that it has no founda- 
tion. Let us not summon uneasiness, it will come 
only too soon of its own accord. However, my 
friend, the Marquis de Saint-Lambert started 
vol. hi 6 
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again without seeing us ; that is curious. * He 
sent his apologies to me, excusing himself on the 
ground of his hasty departure ; xn ell and good. 

Therfese has told Monsieur de Margency that 
the Comtesse has forbidden Rousseau to see her 

It seems to me a long time since I spoke to 
you of my children. I must tell you what Paulim 
said and did the other day. She had given her- 
self her usual airs; the go\erness and myself had 
represented to her in a friendly manner that she 
was making herself perfectly ridiculous; but that, 
since she would not behc\c us, it was her own 
affair A few days ago, without paying any heed 
to our ad\ice, she continued in the same style, in 
spite of a warning glance that I ga\o her; the 
Marquis de Croismare burst out laughing, and 
told her that she apparently took him for her 
doll, and was placing the lady with him; next, 
he told her she was too hig to boha\e so 
childishly, in short, he h intend her for an hour 
She got angn, he only laughed the more; then, 
with a thoughtful air, lie said to her. “Come, 
Mademoiselle, perhaps 1 am wrong; you have 
adopted mi decided a tone in telling us your 
opinion, that I begin to behe\e you know more 
than I supposed ; let us settle this matter once 
for all ” It was a question of a letter written by 
the King of Prussia, which is current, which 
Pauline 4 had declared to he bad, because* she* did 
not understand it The Marquis put a number ol 
questions winch it was impossible for her to answer, 
because she knows \cr\ little* about the thing'* 
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which it was necessary to know in order to under- 
stand the letter. Hence it was easy to prove her 
foil)*. She got out of it very well. She was at 
first greatly humiliated. Then, with tears in her 
eyes, she said to him : “ Monsieur, I thank you for 
the lesson. It is rather severe, hut I will not for- 
get it. Let us play shuttlecock.” 

Is not the child adorable ? My friend, I mean 
to make an angel of her. 

Rousseau returned to the Hermitage the dav 
after the last letter I wrote to you. Theresc 
came to see me afterwards. She declares that 
he blames himself continually for his behaviour 
towards me. Since the severe sentence which 
Madame dTIoudetot has pronounced upon him, 
he wrote her two long letters, which she has not an- 
swered ; and yesterday, still according to Theresc, 
the Cointesse sent for him to come and console 
her for Saint-Lambert’s departure. He did not 
approve of the pleasantry. No one knows what 
answer he has made. I am convinced that there 
is not a word of truth in all this ; it is pure inven- 
tion on the part of Therese. But what is the 
good of it, and what object can she have ? 

The Comtesse called here yesterday evening 
for a moment, the first time for an age. Her 
eyes were as large as her fists, and she had a 
bad headache. She lamented continually the in- 
justice of men, and the nuisance of persons whose 
thoughts are , gloomy. The Syndic declares 'that 
the end of the storm which threatened me may 
very well have fallen upon her. 


6 — 2 
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I forgot to tell 3>ou that I have begun to take 
my milk again the last two days, and find that 
it agrees with me very well. 


The folloiting rfaj. 

Rousseau is ill. I merely sent a message to 
know how he was; he sent me in reply a few 
words which show' how his bile is stirred, but 
nothing which is worth telling you. 

From Rousseau to Madame d’Rpinav. 

I thank you for remembering me. I ha\e never 
suffered so much from my complaints as during 
the last few da>s, evetyone, beginning with my- 
self, is unendurable to me. In my body I am 
tormented b) all the pains one can possibly feel, 
and in my soul by the pangs of death. I went 
yesterday to Eaubonne, hoping to get some relief 
from the walk and some pleasure from Madame 
d’Houdetot’s gaictv [ found her ill, and returned 
feeling even worse than when I started. I must 
positively withdraw from all souct} and live alone 
till m} illness finishes m one waj or another. You 
m.i) rest assured that on the first da) I have any 
respite I will come* and sec 3011 without fail. Ik* 
good enough to give respects to Madame 
d’Lsclavelles, and m3 kind regards to the gentle- 
men 1 beg vou will all e\euse m) sulkiness; 
believe me, when I sa\ that cvervone 013011 til mv' 
place would be m bed, never expecting to gi ( off it 
again 
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From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

August 2nd. 

I have not heard from you for a week. Is it 
possible that you can leave us at this moment 
without news of your whereabouts, or how you are 
getting on ? We spend the day on the highroad 
waiting for your letters, but none arrive. We look 
at each other in silence, and try to reassure one 
another; but, notwithstanding, we cannot conceal 
the fact that we are uneasy. All the couriers have 
arrived, everybody has had letters except myself 
and the Marquis ; so, then, it may be possible that 
you have not written. I suppose that you are still 
in good health, and keep . telling myself that 
nothing can have happened to you ; but, in spite 
of that, this silence makes me uneasy. I imagine 
all possible kinds of risk, and that is hardly enough 
to reassure me. 

Oh, my dear friend, you may guess how I 
should feel if anything had happened to you ! 
The poor Marquis will go mad if this con- 
tinues. His son is reported killed ; really, I can- 
not understand how it is possible to endure this 
kind of torture. 

August $rd. 

, No letters again to-day! it is inconceivable! 
I declare a woman must have tremendous control 
over herself to stand it. Nine days without news ! 
and at such a moment ! Is it possible that letters 
can be stopped or detained at the post under such 
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circumstances, 1 without any feeling or regard for 
the uneasiness of the public ? The poor Marquis 
has heard nothing of his son or lus brother, I 
really should not be surprised if he lost his head , 
at least, I cannot conceive how anyone who is at 
liberty does not start at once M) mother com- 
forts me as far as she can , but I can see that, in 
the bottom of her heart, she is as uneasy as I am 

A ttgusf qf/i 

Your letters to me must have contained some 
astonishing news, for I now have no doubt tint 
the} have been confiscated The Marquis has 
heard from his son and his brother , they arc 
quite well It will be a long time before the poor 
man recovers from the anxiety which this silence 
has caused him There was almost a riot at the 
post jesterdaj , more than four thousand people 
wanted to break open the gates and seize the 
letters But, even if the first had been confiscated, 

I should have received others, I have not heard 
from >ou since the 22nd of J uly Ah 1 m) friend, 

I can no longer stand it 1 

/IttgKsf 4th jo pm 

I have received four letters at the same time, 
and now I am eas) I have not answered them, 
m) dear friend, so as not to deli} this If an}* 
thing else happens, write me an open note, for 
reall) this torture is more than I c in bear. Adieu 1 
We did not need this test to feel how dear )ou 

1 Referring to the battle of IIistenl>ecK, a m 113 n c »n 
Hanover, in which the 1 rcnch defeated the forces of tlie 
Duke of Cumberland, Julj 31st, 1757 
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are to us. How amiable of you to be in good 
health ! 

From M. Grimm io Madame d’Epinay. 

The enemy has been thoroughly beaten, 
Madame, and we are all in excellent health. 
The only persons killed, amongst our acquaint- 
ance, are MM. de L * * * and de C***. We 
have taken twelve pieces of cannon. If I do not 
write to you for a few days, I beg you will not feel 
uneasy ; we are in the midst of the disorder and 
tumult of victory. Your letters, if I receive any, 
will be a great consolation to me. 

This will cut short our campaign. Let our 
friends know about us. If I am not mistaken, 

r 

there is a letter for me from Epinay ; for me it is as 
good as a battle won; still, I must close this. You 
know my regard and devotion for you. Do not for- 
get to give my respects to Madame your mother. 

Another note from the same. 

' An extraordinary messenger is being de- 
spatched, Madame, and although I have just 
written to you, I do not wish to miss this oppor- 
tunity of paying my respects to you. We are all in 
wonderfully good health. Yesterday’s battle was 
neither bloody nor decisive. I am afraid that you 
will be a long time without news, for I suspect 
that our general keeps back the couriers ; at any 
rate, you ought to get this letter. Adieu ! Madame ; 
give my compliments and respects to everybody, 
and thank you a thousand times for the kind 
letters which I have just received. 
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The following day. 

Madame, the glory of the day of Hastcnbcck 
belongs to your friend M. de Chevert. He exe- 
cuted the most admirable manoeuxre in the world; 
he and his detachment ought to ha\e been de- 
stroyed a thousand times o\cr; he alone did 
e\ery thing; the rest of the army took no part 
in the engagement. The officers who sened under 
him speak of him with ecstasy'. If we ha\e not 
profited more by the adxantages he has gained, it 
is not his fault. Hameln surrendered yesterday 
morning. The garrison is to march out with the 
honours of war, and not to sene against us again. 

My respects and blessings to all those whom 
it may concern. All of you who lo\c the pathetic, 
listen. Thirty hours after the engagement, an 
officer found a wounded soldier on the field of 
battle. “General,” said he, “will you get me 
taken away * It is not that 1 complain, but I 
ha\c had enough ” At the same time he bared 
his breast and showed him fne gunshot wounds. 
That is one of the characteristics of our soldiers ; 
we arc continually hearing similar stories. 

How many thanks do 1 owe you, Madame, 
for the excellent health which you enjoy. 1 hope 
that I shall soon render them more worthriy, but 
wc are still in a state of chaos 

/ 

From M. C*Rivw to Mapaui n’LrixAi. 

1 ha\e sent you a few lints, my dear friend, 
by (I think) the first courier who has left for the 
last four days. If this irregularity has caused 
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you an}' uneasiness, I shall be in despair ; one 
moment is enough to destroy your health. 
Now, let us talk a little, for I am quite tired of 
all this, and I want to comfort myself in the 
company of that precious soul whom I love and 
revere more and more ever}' day. Alas ! the 
battle was anything but decisive, and leaves me 
only a very vague hope of rejoining you. I have 
so many things to say to you, that I do not know 
how to set about it. However, let us see ; and 
let us first discuss the subject of Rousseau. His 
story grieves me ; the man will end by going 
mad. I have long foreseen it, but we must con- 
sider that his residence at the Hermitage will be 
the cause of it. It is impossible for one so hot- 
tempered and ill-constituted to endure solitude. 
The mischief is done ; you would have it so, my 
poor friend, although I have always told you 
that you would be sorry for it. It is an easy 
matter for me to make up my mind about him ; 
he does not deserve that anyone should take an 
interest in him, because he is ignorant of the 
duties and delights of friendship ; but I should 
like to protect you against all its possible dangers ; 
and this is what I do not find easy. It is certain 
that the end of all will be a deuce of an upset 
which cannot be foreseen. I consider it a great 
misfortune that you have already laid yourself 
open to receiving insulting letters. One can 
forgive one’s friends everything except insult, since 
this can only be caused by a feeling of contempt ; 
and whatever may be the state of my friend’s 
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mind, I could never forgive him for having 
conceived such a feeling for me. I think your 
answer is weak. When anyone is insulted, he 
should let it be seen that he resents it. You 
should have ordered Rousseau to come without 
adding a word ; you should have listened to 
all that he had to say; then you should have 
made him feel the unworthiness of his conduct, 
shown him the door, and forbidden him to enter 
your house again. Then he might have fallen 
at your feet and obtained pardon. But no, you 
still treated him as a friend. However, if, since 
your last letter, you have treated him with your 
usual kindness, you will find you have committed 
a great fault, which you will deeply regret, because 
it will be followed by still greater impertinence. 
Greater 1 no, that is impossible. But if you do 
not know how to resent such conduct, you arc 
wanting in the respect which you owe to yourself. 
My only consolation in regard to this incident, 
my dear friend, is to hear that you treat 
Rousseau very coldly, that he complains with a 
due sense of shame, and that you repeat to 
him, with all proper seriousness, that Ins offences 
estrange you from him , and that you feel that 
your regard for lum will not return until he Ins 
atoned for them. Now, this cannot he done in 
a day That is the way to treat people when we 
wish to keep our friends As I have' often 
told you, you are not sufficiently sensitive to in* 
suits One ought to resent them, not evact vni- 
gcance for them ; that is my principle. 
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I have just received the second instalment 
of your romance. The parcel arrived in a very 
dilapidated condition, very wet and quite open. 
I ask you as a favour not to send me any more. 
We are in such a state* of confusion that 1 do 
not know when I may hope to continue this de- 
lightful reading. I can only see that you are 
killing yourself with writing, and that pains me 
mortally. What you tell me about the various 
opinions passed upon it is very well put and very 
amusing. You can rely upon yours and my own, 
and I promise you that the public will agree with 
them at the proper time and in the proper place. 
I will not send you any corrections ; they only 
have reference to certain expressions which we 
will alter when we read your manuscript together. 
Up to the present time, 1 have not found a single 
important one ; I am bound to believe that it is 
your rough copies that you have sent me, since 
you say so, but it is inconceivable. 

xo p.m. 

Since my letter was written, I have learnt, 
almost for a certainty, that I shall rejoin you at 
the end of this month or the commencement of 
the next. You will never have an idea how 
eagerly I desire it. Adieu ! my adorable friend ; 
I hope with all my heart that you have taken 
advantage of your last explanation with Rousseau 
to adopt towards him the tone which becomes 
you. Be assured that it is impossible to yield to 
the weakness and unreasonableness of others with- 
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out unpleasant results. Tell me if that is your 
way of thinking. If you hate followed the plan 1 
propose to you, let me know what success you 
have had. Good heatens! how tired 1 am of not 
seeing you ] 

From Madrid ij’Epjnu to M. Grimm. 

My dear friend, God grant what you say is 
true that I shall see you again at the end of this 
month or at the beginning of the next. Alas ! I 
do not dare to hope for it. Everyone maintains 
that the war will continue, and you do not gi\c 
any explanation of your hopes; 1 understand 
nothing about it, and i wait for tune to decide 
my fate 

This time it appears as if Rousseau lias broken 
off with the Comtesse in earnest 11c had written 
letter after letter to her , at first, she liad per- 
sistently refused to answer them; at last, she 
wrote him a \ery short note, informing him that, 
for the future, stu would neither write nor recche 
another from him The day after tins decision 
was announced to him, lie was seized with an 
attack of fc\cr, accompanied by delirium. Thfrtsi, 
thoroughly frightened, informed me. 1 sent the 
doctor, who was here*, to see him, and he assured 
me that his condition was not serious — at least, he 
hoped not This reassured me, and gnu* me 
courage to resist the pressing message he *-ent 
me on the following clay, asking me to go and 
see him 1 made the excuse that 1 was somewhat 
indisposed In any case, 1 acted rightly, for th* 
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worthy old Madame le Vasseur has since told me 
that he was resolved to confide everything to me. 
When I refused to go, he sent for M. Diderot, who 
immediately came to the Hermitage to see him. 
I do not know* what may have taken place between 
them ; but I imagine you will have no difficulty in 
learning from M. Diderot. Since we are on the 
subject of Rousseau, I wash to have a regular 
explanation in regard to the matter, to reply to 
your questions in order, and never to mention the 
subject again. 

You say that I did wrong in asking him whether 
he had any sorrow, and that it is quite natural that 
he should have thought I w^as laughing at him. But, 
my friend, I neither asked him nor did I offer to 
console him ; read my note again. - Besides, it 
seems to me that I should have had good reason 
for doing so, since he left abruptly, after having 
been sad and out of temper for several days. If, 
since receiving his letter, I have not treated him as 
usual, I declare that it is not from resentment, 
which I do not feel, considering that he has not 
really suspected me for a moment ; it is impos- 
sible, I am sure of it ; and I am equally sure that 
he would not have allowed himself to accuse me to 
anyone else. It is a falsehood on his part, no doubt; 
but a falsehood which his folly has suggested 
to him, so that he may have the opportunity of 
quarrelling, and, consequently, be quit of gratitude 
in regard to myself, and may set out for his own 
country in order to publish the report that all 
his friends had united to drive him from here 
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by continued ill-treatment To be able to com 
plain to men of their fellows is an almost certain 
means of securing a good reception from them 
Rousseau’s folly makes me pit; him, and Ins 
falseness inspires me with the profoundest con 
tempt You see that I treat him far worse tlnn 
jou advise me to , for you can well believe tint 
I cannot show an;' friendship to a man whom 1 
despise , but neither can I show resentment 
against a fool I, therefore, content mvself with 
indifference 

He has been vet; ill I have provided him 
with all the assistance that was in in; power, 
but I have not been to sec him myself Thru 
dajs ago he managed to drag himself here, the 
second night he ncarlj died 1 sent for his women- 
folk He is a little better to-da; , but he inspires 
me with pit; Since the conversation "which 1 
had with him yesterdav, I confess that indiffer- 
ence has given place to the feeling which is h irdh 
more flattering He is not jet in a fit state to 
return to tile Hermitage 

Ycsterda) afternoon, hung alone with me, lit 
told me with sohs that, if I did not have pitv 
on him, he had no other resource left him hut 
his own despnr, and that In would kill himself 
M) first impulse gamed tile upper hand I replied 
“ Well, rot! would net ijuite nghtlj, if \ou do 
not feel that vou hive the eoumge to he virtuous 
He remained dumbfounded, and 1 also Mr word' 
were severe , but the\ had been uttered, and it \ a- 
now impossible to go h iek upon them HoniV«r 
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I toned them down as much as I could, by point- 
ing out to him that I only attributed his errors to 
his disordered brain, and I defended his heart. 
I pretended to believe that it was possible for 
him in the future to regain a frank and honourable 
tone, and I restored to him the courage which he 
seemed to have lost. I consoled him. If I did 
wrong, I make confession of it ; but I am incapable, 
when I see anyone in trouble, of preserving my 
calmness or leaving him without consolation. 

The day after to-morrow, I am going to Paris 
to spend a few days with Madame d’Holbach ; 
my milk will be brought to me every day from 
the country ; by this means I hope that my diet 
will not be upset. I will post this letter on my 
arrival, and I hope to add a few words before 
I leave. 


The next day. 

I have received a delightful letter from the 
Marquis de Saint-Lambert. He talks about the 
Comtesse, and I gather that he is not satisfied 
with her.- “If I hardly saw anything of you 
during my visit, blame Madame d’Houdetot for 
it ; if you see her, tell her that I am very much 
attached to her. I certainly tell her so myself, 
but she prefers to hear it from others.” 

I think that he has behaved very honourably 
towards the hermit ; he has treated him very 
well, although Rousseau sees in him a mocking 
and contemptuous air which he had not observed 
before. And this Comtesse, who writes me letter 
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after letter ! I have had three since yesterday, 
asking me most earnestly to write to the Marquis, 
and convince him, if l can, that she adores him ; 
at the same time she gives me many details which 
show clearly enough that he would like to get 
rid of her. I made a fitting reply, and 1 do 
not intend to mix myself up in this intrigue in 
any way. 

1 have also heard from SI. de Jully; he is 
enthusiastic about Geneva and the Gevencse. It 
is the most beautiful country in the world ! the 
people the most honourable 1 If you believe him, 
their like has never existed. Ts it true ? Certainly 
they do not enjoy that reputation. He also tells 
me that he has been to see M. de Voltaire, who 
received him most cordially, but he hardlj - says 
a word about him. This, hoficter, would ha\c 
been a subject more calculated to interest me 
than anything else that he says. I imagine that 
he hardly ventures to look at him without crossing 
himself, and I would wager that, if the Marquise 
had not ordered lain to go and see him, lie would 
not base set foot in lus house. He is leaving for 
Lausanne, and will be away for about a week; 
that is a new way of “ residence." He proposes 
ro make a complete tour through Switzerland. 

Kousscau returned to the Hermitage this morn- 
ing Tins man exhibits a confidence which would 
he too absurd and too impertinent, unless it pro- 
tended from a tonsuente without reproach. Non 
recollect that 1 asked him, when In' hit to take up 
lus abode at tile Hermitage, to ask M. I.atour, who 
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had taken his likeness, to get it copied for me. 
One day this summer, when I reminded him of 
this promise, he told me that M. Latour had 
replied that he would copy it himself and bring 
it to him. Rousseau accepted the offer, and we 
agreed that he should make the painter a small 
present, for which I would pay. This morning, 
when he took leave of me, he showed me a letter 
from his friend informing him that he should have 
his likeness in three or four days. “ As you 
will not be here,” said he to me, “ whereabouts 
in your room would you like me to have it 
placed?” “At your house,” I said to him. “I do 
not refuse your likeness, but do not be in a hurry 
to bring it. I must see whether }mu deserve that 
I should accept it.” He^vas somewhat astonished 
at my answer. In-* spite of that, I have treated 
him more gently for the last few days, for he 
certainly inspires me with pity. 

At the Baron d'Holbactis, 
Tuesday, 7 p.m. 

During my journey here the weather seemed 
as if it had been arranged on purpose to enable 
me to travel without any discomfort. Make your- 
self eas}' about my health, my friend. I will take 
care of it, and render you a good account of it. 

I got down at the Baron’s house. The pleasure 
with which my arrival was greeted has really 
touched me. I found the Baroness’s mother and 
sister here. Ah! what a mother and what a 
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sister! and what a foolish family! for there is 
a brother there ! Ah ! it is unheard of ... I am 
like him, however, according to this sister ; hut it 
is rather hard upon me. Luckily, they all go to 
bed at nine o'clock. 

Good-night! my friend; I am expecting to 
hear from you to-morrow. 

From Mad we d’Epinav to M. Gkimv. 

I had hoped to hear from you yesterday, my 
dear friend, but the courier did not come. I must 
be patient until the e\ening, and meanwhile amu«c 
myself with hope as well as I can; and it is by 
thinking about you and giving you an account of 
all that I am doing, that I am able to kill time 
until your return. 1 sec that it* will be difficult for 
me to get away from here before the Baronne*< 
accouchement ; the poor little woman is neglected 
by all her relations, especially by her mother, in a 
disgusting manner She and her husband seem to 
want me to wait That is what you haw* got by 
coming, you will say It is true, my friend, but 
I no longer had an) one to tome to mc me; the 
Syndic was going to desert mt , Kottsstait was 
returning to his solitude, I should have found 
myself completely alone, and I preferred to enme 
to Pans to do my friends a service, and to amu c e 
myself in their company Good-bye f my dear 
friend 
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From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

V ery good ; I understand that someone has 
been rather unwell ; without the narrative of 
Rousseau’s follies, I should have known nothing 
about it. How, then, can I feel confidence in you 
when you assure me that you are in excellent 
health ? My friend, I am afraid you do not 
understand how essential and all-important your 
health is to my peace of mind. However, I do 
not thank you for not having been to the Her- 
mitage, and for not having yielded to Rousseau’s 
solicitations. Before this it would have been a 
heroic action ; now, your refusal is only? one of 
your ordinary' acts of prudence. You have guessed 
quite correctly ; he has confided everything to 
Diderot ; the latter, who seems to me much 
affected by Rousseau’s trouble, told me. I shall 
not get to know the details by' this means, unless, 
when talking to him on my' return, I excite and 
stir him up ; then he may, without knowing it, 
let out some instalments of his secret. I am 
very glad that Saint- Lambert writes you nice 
letters, and that Rousseau’s extravagances have 
not diminished his liking for your society'. As for 
Rousseau, I confess that his condition inspires me 
with as much pity' as it is possible for a madman 
to .inspire. I cannot tell you too often, my dear 
friend, the least evil of all would have been to let 
him start for his native land two years ago, instead 
of banishing him to the solitude of the Hermitage. 
I am convinced that his stay there will, sooner or 
later, cause us trouble. 


7—2 
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The Baron d'Holbach had told me that you 
were going to spend fhe or si\ days at Pans, but 
I refused to believe it Hon can }ou run the risk 
of o\ erw helming y ourself w ith fatigue unnecessarily , 
of upsetting 3 our health and diet, and of timing 
me to despair ? If the slightest accident happens 
to you, it will certain!} be jour fault. You will 
necessaril} find } ourself brought into close in* 
timacy with the wife’s Tamil}, which maj lead to 
serious inconveniences My dear friend, commit 
no follies, I beg }0u 

When I gi\e }ou aduce, in order to refute me, 
you proceed to pro\e laboriously that you arc 
behaung well So much the better, my friend, 
prouded that you are well, you ha\c only to assure 
me of it, without troubling yourself to co\er three 
pages m proung it to me I ha\e told you what 
I think about the hermit that you may profit by it 
What you ha\e done in regard to the matter must 
form the subject of comcrsation in our future 
walks, if I had the time, I would certainly reply 
to all your fine sophistries But you are, in 
yourself, so worthy of esteem, respect and adora- 
tion that, if you do not bcha\e with all the wisdom 
and prudence of which you are capable, and winch 
your position requires, I shall ne\er m my life be 
able to forgne \ou for the injury winch \ou will 
inflict upon yourself 

By -the- way , I forgot to tell you my opinion of 
\I de Jully’s letter U bat you Ime he trd Mfd 
oi the Gtne\evc w not dtog<ther fahe, and, iw'ir 
thdess what M de Judy teIN you 1*1 tru< 1 tiny 
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are different at home from what they are elsewhere. 
The Genevese, when travelling, are considered false, 
liars, and selfish, because they only travel on busi- 
ness ; they regard foreigners as persons brought 
into the world to fill their pockets. But when 
they have returned home they are kindly and 
affable ; the)'- do great and noble actions, but, 
nevertheless, they are terribly avaricious. 

I am not surprised that M. dejully is enthu- 
siastic about M. Tronchin. I shall join with him, 
in the proper time and place, in the endeavour to 
persuade y^ou to visit this famous physician. How- 
ever, I hope that your health will not require 
his attention if you continue to take care of 
yourself. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

Everyone declares that the Marechal will arrive 
on the ioth. Oh, my friend, can it be really pos- 
sible ? This idea has given me strength. What ! 
I shall see you again in a fortnight ! I meant to 
rest myself to-day, and not to write you until to- 
morrow. I have a very bad cold in my head, but 
it is nothing. My mother, whom I informed yes- 
terday of the news of your arrival, said to me : 
“Tell him to be sure and let us know the exact 
time ; it would be an unpardonable crime on his 
part to embrace any other of his friends before us ; 
tell him so from me.” 

Do not take me by surprise, however, my dear 
friend ; my frail organism could not endure such 
excess of joy unless I were prepared for it. Oh, 
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my friend, you in whom I ha\e placed all my 
trust and happiness, so then we are to he re- 
united ' My head is weak, my friend, and util 
not let me continue 

rrom Madame d’Epinaa la M Grimm 
W hat a noise he makes, this too amiable friend 1 
I ask your pardon a thousand times, I confess tint 
I presumed too much upon my strength, and tint 
the desire to be of sen ice to Madame d'Holhach 
made me undertake this little trip at a eery un 
fortunate moment for my health But, my friend, 
while I admit I was wrong, I must admit at the 
same time, that 1 should probably not lines 
aeoided the critical change which tells me tint 
there is some cause for my ailments, hitherto till 
known, but perhaps somewhat serious I hnee not 
sufficient confidence in 1 ronclnn eeer to he able 
to make up my mind to go and consult him 
Hoeeeeer, if you wish it, I will write' to him , hut 
1 should prefer to wait until your return, the more 
so as I am not ill at present I do not suffer, I 
only feel languid , a little rest will perhaps set me 
right until further orders 

I ha\c receieed a letter from tile Abbe d< 
V***, who intends to spend three weeks in Paris 
He say s that he hopes to come and see ine, if my 
circle of friends is agree-nble to him, meanwhile, 
ho criticises it, and blames me for liar mg multi- 
plied nn tastes and pursuits He seems to doubt 
my friendship for him and Ills relations, 1 hi>< 
rendered them too many little stmees to need to 
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make any apology. I send you my reply, which 
I do not think bad. The best thing is, that 
I had not heard him mentioned since his visit 
here, two years ago. except on one occasion when 
he wrote to me to give me a commission, and to 
ask me for news of all my “ wonderful friend'-.” 
I contented myself with saying to him that I did 
not know any “ wonderful " people, and that I was 
ignorant whom he referred to. 
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That being assumed, mj dear Abbe, jou can 
belies e me when I tell jou that I shall be pleased 
for you to come and see me here , 1 apparenth 
think it, since 1 tell j ou so, if it were not so, what 
reasons would oblige me to do so’ 1 know no 
reason which can make me saj the contrars of 
what I think, still less of what 1 feel If \ou 
are just, jou can doubt neither mj attachment 
for jou, nor the pleasure which it giaes me to 
see jou, if jou are not, I should onlj waste mj 
words in useless assurances Do not forget that, 
with a little temper and obstinacj in one’s disposi- 
tion, one alwajs demands more than one is willing 
to grant, but, if eaerjone were to attempt to 
order his friends according to his own situs, 
to subject them to his tastes and wishes, who 
would ha\e anj friends at all ■’ 

It would be rather amusing if it were con- 
sidered a crime on mj part to do mj best to 
cultisate what abilities f maj jiossess, especial!' 
as mj tastes hare alwajs been honourable, and 
I haae made no pretence of doing anj thing but 
amuse mjself If it is true that mj tastes an 
too numerous, I consider this a reason for think- 
ing more highlj of mjself Besides, I do nol 
claim that others ought to imitate me, esersont 
can do as he jilcnses in regard to that, and mrj- 
one is right Mj principal oceuji ition is, to find 
out whether I lia\c reason to be s-itisfhd with 
mjself, and, when 1 am, I think tint others 
should lie the same If I lnd alvajs had the 
courage to think and act thus, I should hate 
cntirclj asoidcd tile appearance of ficMcnc' and 
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inconsistency with which you reproach me. How- 
ever, my dear Abbe, you might look upon me 
differently from those persons whose acquaintance 
with me is only superficial. 

As for my friends, I must have explained my- 
self badly if }mu understood from my last letter 
that I no longer saw MM. Rousseau and Grimm 
and the Baron d’Holbach, or that their tone was 
changed ; that is not the case. I see them fre- 
quently ; I see hardly anyone else, for the reason 
which I have just given you, namely, that I no 
longer arrange my society for the sake of others, 
but for myself alone. I only admit to it those who 
•are congenial to me ; there are’ many to whom it 
would be congenial whom I do not admit. As for 
you, my dear Abbe, it is difficult for me to believe 
that you are ever a hors-d' oeuvre 1 anywhere, what- 
ever you may say; still less at my house. Honour- 
able people are welcome anywhere. Whatever may 
be the difference between their opinions and ways 
of thinking, they know that that can make no 
alteration in the regard and marks of esteem which 
they owe one another when living in the same 
society. Therefore, provided you are just and 
indulgent, as you certainly ought to be with 
beings who are not perfect and whose like you 
are, I am sure that you will add one to the number 
of the worthy people whom I receive at my house, 
and that we shall both be the better for it. 

Besides, I am so convinced of your friendship 
for me, that certainly I shall never in my life be 


1 i,e . , a useless guest. 
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That being assumed, my dear AbbC*, you can 
believe me when I tell you that I shall be pleased 
for you to come and see me here; I apparent!) 
think jt, since I tel! you so; if it were not so, what 
reasons would oblige me to do so ? I know no 
reason which can make me say the contrary of 
what I think, still less of what I fed. If you 
are just, you can doubt neither my attachment 
for you, nor the pleasure which it gnes me to 
see you; if you are not, 1 should only waste my 
words m useless assurances. Do not forget that, 
with a little temper and obstinacy in one’s disposi- 
tion, one always demands more than one is willing 
to grant; but, if* eveiyonc were to attempt to 
order his friends according to lus own \icus, 
to subject them to his tastes and wishes, who 
would have any friends at ail 5 

It would be rather amusing if it were com 
sidered a crime on my part to do my best to 
cultivate what abilities I may possess, especially 
as my T tastes ha\c always been honourable, and 
I have made no pretence of doing an) thing hut 
amuse myself. If it is true that my tastes art 
too numerous, I consider this a reason for think- 
ing more highly’ of my’sclf. Besides, I do not 
claim that others ought to imitate me; cunoni 
can do as he pleases in regard to that, and ( un* 
one is right. My principal occupation is, to find 
out whether 1 ha\c reason to be satisfwd with 
myself, and, when I am, I tlunk that others 
should be the same. If I had always had tfu 
courage to think and act thus, I should hut* 
entirely avoided the appearance of fickUm-s ard 
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inconsistency with which you reproach me. How- 
ever, my dear Abbe, you might look upon me 
differently from those persons whose acquaintance 
with me is only superficial. 

As for my friends, I must have explained my- 
self badly if you understood from my last letter 
that I no longer saw MM. Rousseau and Grimm 
and the Baron d’Holbach. or that their tone was 
changed ; that is not the case. I see them fre- 
quently ; I see hardly anyone else, for the reason 
which I have just given you, namely, that I no 
longer arrange my society for the sake of others, 
but for mvself alone. I onlv admit to it those who 

v-' « 

are congenial to me : there are many to whom it 
would be congenial whom I do not admit. As for 
you, m3* dear Abbe, it is difficult for me to believe 
that you are ever a hovs-d'a'Hvrc 1 anywhere, what- 
ever 3*011 ma3* sa3*; still less at 1113* house. Honour- 
able people are welcome ain'where. Whatever ma} r 
be the difference between their opinions and ways 
of thinking, the3* know that that can make no 
alteration in the regard and marks of esteem which 
the3* owe one another when living in the same 
societ}'. Therefore, provided 3*011 are just and 
indulgent, as 3*ou certainly ought to be with 
beings who are not perfect and whose like } r ou 
are, I am sure that }'ou will add one to the number 
of the worth}' people whom I receive at my house, 
and that we shall both be the better for it. 

Besides, I am so convinced of your friendship 
•for me, that certainly I shall never in m}' life be 


1 i.e., a useless guest. 
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That being assumed, my dear Abbe, you can 
believe me when I tell you that I shall be pleaded 
for you to come and see me here; I apparently 
think it, since I tell you so; if it were not so, what 
reasons would oblige me to do so ? I know no 
reason which can make me say the contra r\ of 
what I think, still less of what I feel. If you 
are just, you can doubt neither my attachment 
for you, nor the pleasure which it gnes me to 
see you; if you are not, I should only waste my 
words in useless assurances. Do not forget that, 
with a little temper and obstinacy in one’s disposi- 
tion, one always demands more than one is willing 
to grant ; but, if* eveiy one w ere to attempt to 
order his friends according to his own Wcus 
to subject them to his tastes and wishes, who 
would ha\ e any friends at all ? 

It would be rather amusing if it were con- 
sidered a crime on my part to do my best to 
cultivate what abilities I may possess, especially 
as my tastes ha\c always been honourable, and 
I ha\e made no pretence of doing any tiling hut 
amuse myself. If it is true that my tastis ar< 
too numerous, I consider this a reason for think- 
ing more highly of myself. Resides, I do not 
claim that others ought to imitate me; (w.r\oni 
can do as he pleases in regard to that, and t\ try- 
one is right. My principal occupation is to find 
out whether 1 ha\c reason to be satisfied with 
myself; and, when 1 am, l think that other* 
should be the same. If I had always had the 
courage to think and act thus. I should hate 
entirely avoided the appearance of fickh nr" aru 
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inconsistency with which yon reproach me. How- 
ever, my dear Abbe, you might look upon me 
differently from those persons whose acquaintance 
with me is only superficial. 

As for my friends, I must have explained my- 
self badly if you understood from my last letter 
that I no longer saw MM. Rousseau and Grimm 
and the Baron d’Holbach, or that their tone was 
changed ; that is not the case. I see them fre- 
quently ; I see hardly anyone else, for the reason 
which I have just given you, namely, that I no 
longer arrange my society for the sake of others, 
but for myself alone. I onfy admit to it those who 
•are congenial to me ; there are- many to whom it 
would be congenial whom I do not admit. As for 
you, my dear Abbe, it is difficult for me to believe 
that you are ever a hors-d 1 ceuvre 1 anywhere, what- 
ever you may say; still less at my house. Honour- 
able people are welcome anywhere. Whatever may 
be the difference between their opinions and ways 
of thinking, they know that that can make no 
alteration in the regard and marks of esteem which 
they owe one another when living in the same 
society. Therefore, provided you are just and 
indulgent, as you certainly ought to be with 
beings who are not perfect and whose like you 
are, I am sure that you will add one to the number 
of the worthy people whom I receive at my house, 
and that we shall both be the better for it. 

Besides, I am so convinced of your friendship 
•for me, that certainly I shall never in my life be 


1 i.e . , a useless guest. 
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annoyed at an) thing )ou say to me. I know \our 
sentiments ; the) are pure and sincere, and { do 
them justice. I hare thought it my duty to make 
you acquainted mth mine, and 1 flatter ni)sclf, 
my dear Abb6, that you mil approve of them 

From Mad \ M l: d'Epinaa to M. Gkimm. 

My dear friend, I have returned to lipmav ; 
the state of my health has permitted me to do 
so, and I am impatiently awaiting the news of > our 
arm a) I regard it as the seal of my restoration to 
health 

Mademoiselle le Vasseur caine this morning with 
enquiries from Rousseau, whom I informed of ni> 
return jesterda) There is something in the wind 
M Diderot has been to the Hermitage twice ths 
week , and the result of these conferences has been 
an eight-page letter from Rousseiu to Saint- 
Lambert No one knows its contents, but it is 
believed to have been written by Diderot’s aduet. 
Mademoiselle le Vasseur heard him s\\ to Rous- 
seau, when he was leaving “Take m) adwtt, 
write to the Marquis, I do not think vou ran 
avoid it, but write as I have told vou, and f 
promise you that y ou will he the better for it 
He has aho seen the Comtek at Madura de 
Verdchn’s They had a long interview, and tD* 
hermit came away in tears. He says tint In-for* 
the year is out he will hive seen his native phtr 
again. 
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Xfiic from M. Gkimm to Madam v. d’Epinay. 

My dear friend. 1 am on my way. 1 shall not 
answer your two last letters which I have just 
received, and for which I thank you. Thursday 
evening, or. at the latest. Friday morning, I shall 
be at the feet of all I hold dear. Should vour 
health not allow you m come to Paris, write me a 
line and let me find mv kevs there. Adieu ! mv 

if m ^ 

dear friend. ) am on mv way; do you understand 
that 1 am on my wav ? 

Frav. Madame d’Kpinay io M. Gkimm. 

I certainly hope to be in Paris before you, my 
dear friend, but 1 must write to you to satisfy my 
heart's desire. Besides, my health may perhaps 
keep me here in spite of myself. It is useless to 
conceal from you any longer how weak and languid 
I feel ; you will see for vourself only too well. How- 
ever, it is a fact that the mere news of your arrival 
has done me appreciable good. I have been in- 
finitely better since the moment I was sure about 
it. It has made my mother young again, my chil- 
dren arc more sensible, and Linant a little less 
foolish. Such is the effect of sudden shocks upon 
the heart and mind. 

This morning, Rousseau again broached the 
subject of his offences against me. You shall 
have the details of the conversation on your 
return. Meanwhile, I think that I ought to warn 
you of the hermit’s feelings towards yourself; I 
have discussed the subject with him several times. 
He answered that he did not wish to die unjust 
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towards jou, that he acknowledged offences which 
he had aggravated bj not having the courage to 
atone for them, and that he was waiting 1m 
patientlj for jour return to throw himself upon 
jour generosity “Help me, help me," «iid be, 
in an agitated manner, “to reco\cr a friend who 
has never ceased to be dear to me ’ I promised 
him to tr\ and persuade jou to listen to him 
I promised him nothing else, it is for \ou to 
do the rest M3 penitent black (for I am sure 
he is not a penitent white) 1 swears that his whole 
happiness is staked upon making jou forget his 
offences The better wc know his pride, the 
more reason to belie\e that his attitude is sincere, 
but he needs to he supported and encouraged 
I am onl\ asking from jou what >011 are sure to 
do if jou are satisfied with him at the outset, 
if jou are not, I a^k jou nothing 

\s soon as M Grimm returned, Madame 
d’Lpina\ resumed her Diarj 

( OSTISl ATIOS 01 Till DlM\ 

The state of mj health darms me, and, for 
the last week, has presented me from enjojutg 
the grt lUM of blessings, tint of v»'am seeing 
M Grimm in our midst He armed mexcelk't 
health \\t all went to meet him M> mod ft 
was up first that daj, but, b\ a curious fudi r ># 

1 hefrtnnj. *0 ce r um U> l -t thcrhf*xH tl* rr**'*'’ ^ 

which tnatb sjvcnl j*o»c»st3n t * uti w 
The} % tie «Uc<l r n l x* i k tu, t’tAi.t /'i tt 
to i\ c calcar of thcr rebel 
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M. Grimm h,M gues<« d rightly. Rousseau 
ran to meet him. holding oiu his hand, r.ot like 
a man who has done wrong ar.d is anxiouv ».* 
repair it. but like a generous man who holds out 
his hand to a milky person in token of forgiveness. 
M. Grimm received him in the manner which he 
had long since adopted towards him. At the 
end of half an hour, he withdrew to his room, 
where he remained some time. Rousseau did not 
appear to be at his ease. Suddenly he said to 
me : It is late ; Grimm has not come down ; 
shall I go and look ior him ? \\ hat do vou saw 

Madame?" “Just as you please," I replied; 
“ but if you do so in the same frame of mind as 
when he first arrived, with the same air of 

patronage " “ Good heavens ! Madame, your 

tyranny is inconceivable ; would you have me 
publicly declare my offences and mv pardon ? 
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he left. But, after dinner, he privately ordered his 
carnage to be driven to the end of the avenue, and 
then took up his hat as if he \\ ere going for a walk. 
I distrusted him, and begged him not to go out 
before he had given the note to M. Grimm. “ I 
am coming back,” he said ; “are you afraid that 
I am going to run away?” “That might \try 
well be,” said Linant slyly, rubbing his hands, 
without knowing what it was all about, “for 1 
have just seen Monsieur’s carnage going up the 
avenue." M. d’Epinay looked at poor Linant as 
if he could ha\e killed him, the Marquis burst out 
laughing, and M Gnmm, who had said nothing, 
at my mother’s earnest request handed M. 
d’Epina) the necessary writing materials; and 
m) husband wrote the order to pay us the 
amount he had agreed to gne us. 

The satisfaction which I feel at M. Grimm’s 
return only makes me more alarmed about the 
state of m) health I feel that I am getting weaker 
e\eiy da) , sometimes I am utterly prostrate; at 
other times my sufferings pro\e to me only too 
clcarl) that some unknown cause threatens me 
with speed) destruction. 1 frequently lin\c racking 
pains in my head which almost drive me mad, 
and these attacks are followed bv several da)s of 
languor. Alus r my mother, mj children, M. 
Grunin* — )ou will be far more to be pitied than 
m) self if im forebodings prove true! I have mv»r 
dung so tamtstl) to life , I bthtve I should find 
it \erj hard to resign im^elf if I hul to lov* it 
now Why must fear and sorrow hr aiwavs in 
such cion. attendance upon happim ss ? 
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I have at last yielded to the importunities of 
my mother and M. Grimm, and have consented to 
go and consult Tronchin. However, I shall begin 
by sending him an account of my sufferings since 
his return to Geneva ; and if he considers it indis— 
pensable that I should undertake the journey, I 
shall be obliged to make up my mind to it. ‘ 


On my return to Paris, after several months’ 
absence, I went without delay to see Madame 
d’Epinay. . I was alarmed to see how thin she 
had become, and at the general change in her ; 
but what struck me most was a convulsive 
twitching, which had so drawn out her features 
that I could hardly recognise her. I felt truly 
touched by the devoted attention and proofs of 
attachment to her shown by all those around her. 
I was also well satisfied with ’her children, but 
much more with the daughter than with the son. 
M. Linant, uncertain in his opinions, plans, and 
system, had caused his pupil to contract a habit 
of flightiness in his ideas and studies, which made 
him incapable of any sustained application. 
Besides, he confided to me that, unknown to 
Madame d’Epinay, a master came four times a 
week, by the father’s order, to give the son lessons 
on the harpsichord. “ As the greatest part of 
his time is taken up with music,” said he to me, 
“ it is impossible to work much at anything else.” 

I represented to him that he had done wrong in 
not mentioning it to Madame d’Epinay, who 

VOL. Ill 8 
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certainly did not mean her son to waste his time 
m so useless a study. “ Ah, Monsieur 1 " he 
replied, “we must leave something for papa’s 
satisfaction as well. Madame will be agreeably 
surprised this winter. It will divert her, and I 
assure you that the time is not* lost, for the boy 
has made remarkable progress; he will be the 
first musician m Pans” “I doubt, Monsieur," 
said I, “whether his mother will be pleased by 
it ; she has complained to me about the little 
progress he has made m lus studies. I am not 
surprised at it.” In truth, after talking with the 
child, I found that lie had a decided passion for 
music, and little inclination for other exercises, 
but he was also, free from mcious tendencies. 
Pauline had learnt but little, but her firm and 
decided character, united to an upright heart and 
accurate intellect, had helped to furnish her 
head with principles and ideas which were cer- 
tainly worth all the learning which could be ex- 
pected from a child twelve years old, and Ik r 
reasoning powers were remarkably developed for 
her age. 

As for Madame d’Kpinay.shc seemed to nu 
greatly alarmed at the state of her health, and 
the more so as she chd not t xpeet any n lit f from 
M Tronelnn. Only those who lived with her 
continually could form an idea of hi r condition. 
Prom time to time she was heard to s ly - In- was 
very ill, and, two or three days I iti r, she v,a- 
to be sten in apparently the lust of lu with. This 
made Duclox - iv one dvy, among, t a numb r 
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of people : “I know the solution of the riddle, 
and I know it from a trustworthy source : she 
is going mad ; Grimm is tyrannising over her. 
I had predicted it to her, but she refused to 
believe me ; she has never had any sense and 
never will have any.” 


Continuation of Madame d’Hpixay’s Diary. 

I have received an answer from M. Tronchin ; 
if it does not console me much, it gives me greater 
confidence in his skill and knowledge than before. 
He says there certainly must be some immediate 
cause for the continual dcrangcincnt of my health, 
but that, even if lie could take upon himself to 
pronounce an opinion upon the cause from such a 
distance, he would never venture to undertake to 
remedy it unless he had me under his eyes. He 
further says that my condition requires the greatest 
care. He does not think it dangerous, especially 
if it is left alone ; whereas a single remedy, if mis- 
placed, might possibly produce the most disas- 
trous results. He ended by advising me not to 
make the attempt. I will follow his advice; I 
have made up my mind to that. 

So, then; there is no cure for me; but there 
is a positive torture in the persecutions of 
my mother and all my friends, who have already 
begun to worry me persistently to promise to go 
and spend some months at Geneva ; M. de Jully 
writes to me in pressing terms about it ; lastly. 
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M. Grimm is unable to absent himself, being 
detained by the Prince ; but he promises to rejoin 
me immediately. My mother, although attacked 
by the fear that the world may blame this journey, 
nevertheless unites with all my friends to induce 
me to make up my mind to go. Their solicitations 
are useless ; can I take upon myself to leave so 
many people who are dear to me, perhaps never 
to see them again ? I am only just reunited to 
M. Grimm, from whom I have been separated 
during the last six months ! Can I leave my 
mother at her ago ? Then — my children ; can I 
abandon their interests, which are already so 
neglected, and which can only be properly looked 
after by continuai watchfulness ? The picture 
frightens me. So many reasons for uneasiness 
arc too much for my courage. That is decided ; 
I shall declare to them that 1 shall never be able 
to make up my mind to it, and 1 will entreat them 
not to say any more to me about it ; if needs be, 

I will forbid it. 


A few days after this decision, Madame 
d'lipinay had a fresh attack, longer and more 
violent than the preceding ones. This time she 
thought her condition so serious, that, at the end 
of the week during which the crisis lasted, she 
suddenly of her onn accord made up her mind «> 
go to Geneva, and her husband wnntid to ac- 
c ompany her. When she bad taken ibis resolution, 
she wrote me the following letter: 
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From Madame d’Epinay to M. de Lisieux. 

It Is settled, Monsieur ; I have made up my 
mind to set out for Geneva ; my condition during 
the past week has been such, that it seems infinitely 
less painful to me to part from all who are dear to 
me, than to witness the grief which they endeavour 
to conceal from me. I intend to start in a week ; 
I should have liked to start to-morrow, but that 
is impossible. Thus, you have all exhausted your 
efforts in vain to persuade me to the resolution 
which I am taking to-day of my own accord. I 
have little hope of being cured, but I suffer too 
much here to be able to resign myself to it ; per- 
haps even when I am once under the care of M. 
Tronchin — however, the great point is to get 
there, and that is what in reality I have little 
hope of doing. I wanted to take my son with 
me ; several reasons urge me to do so. ^ During 
my absence he would be solely under M.d’Epinay’s 
authority, and what would be the result ? — utterly 
disastrous for him. If I can get to Geneva, the 
strict manners of that city cannot but be beneficial 
to him ; the sight of a free people, the enemy of 
luxury, will elevate his mind ; change of surround- 
ings will give a new turn to his ideas ; and he will 
be stirred to emulation by good examples. He will 
contract habits of work and reflection during + -e 
seven or eight months which it will certai 
necessary to spend at Geneva ; besides, it 
consolation which I have < ^ * to rc 

myself; happily, it M’s 
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mind to set out for Geneva ; my condition during 
the past week has been such, that it seems infinitely 
less painful to me to part from all who are dear to 
me, than to witness the grief which they endeavour 
to conceal from me. I intend to start in a week; 
I should have liked to start to-morrow, but that 
is impossible. Thus, you have all exhausted your 
efforts in vain to persuade me to the resolution 
which I am taking to-day of my own accord. J 
have little hope of being cured, but I suffer too 
much here to be able to resign myself to it; per- 
haps even when I am once under the care of M. 
Tronchin — however, the great point is to get 
there, and that is what in reality I have little 
hope of doing. I wanted to take my son with 
me; several reasons urge rne to do so. ^ During 
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to him : the sight of a free people, the enemy of 
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terests My mother will ha\e more authority 
o\er my daughter than she could ha\e over my 
son ; I feel no anxiety about Pauline if left to her 
care and that of the goaerness But, if I die on 
the journey, I beg you to think only of my son ; 
spare no pains to make such an event turn to his 
advantage If he is unable to feel adequately the 
extent of the loss which he would thereby suffer, 
put it before him m so striking a light that it may 
ne\er lea's e his memoiy, and that it may be suffi- 
cient in the future to remind him of it, in order to 
check him in the irregularities into which c\ co- 
dling will combine to drag him Ha\c no fear of 
increasing the horror of my last moments, pro- 
\idcd that the> may be profitable to him. I hope 
that I shall has e courage to endure them l But 
my mother, my poor mother f It will be most 
painful to me to lea\e her Who will take care of 
her in her old age * Who wall do’ her tears ? To 
you, my dear Grimm, the belo\cd and precious 
friend of my heart, to you I intrust her. You 
will be greatly to be pitied 1 

Happily, I lia\e been sufficiently self- con trolled 
up to the present to set my affairs in order. I do 
not know whence I ha\c domed this firmness; 1 
should ne\cr ha\c thought myself capable of it. 
How I dread the moment when I shall awake l 
I was afraid that Monsieur d'Epmay would 
raise objections to my journcj, but, on the con- 
trary, he agrees to it with the greatest kindness; 
he t*\en insists upon accompanying me, which f 
did not ask him to do. lie consents to in) kt oping 
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Linant and my son at Geneva, and leaves it to me 
to settle their allowance. He has told me that I 
might rest assured that lie would make no altera- 
tion in my mother’s position ; he has asked her to 
keep my daughter, and has offered to pay for her 
board and lodging; but my mother, while con- 
senting to take my daughter and her governess, 
refuses to accept anything for their keep. He tells 
me that lie intends to reduce his household during 
my absence, in order to get his affairs in better 
order. I hope all these good resolutions may last ; 
but I do not venture to count upon it. I have 
informed 1113* friends to -da}' of m3’ intended 
journey ; if I had not been afraid of being 
thought rude, I should have started without 
saying a word to an}’one ; I dread the offers of 
advice, opinions, and regrets. Who feels more 
keenly than nryself the sorrowful aspect of the 
resolution which I have taken ? M. Grimm has 
spared me a host of suggestions which he surety 
knows far better how to make than the}'- do ; he 
has promised to come and see me again. Adieu ! 
Monsieur ; I hope that I shall see }'ou once more 
before I leave. 


From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

You may be sure that, had it not been for the 
weather, you would have seen me }^esterday. I 
am terribly uneasy about the state of your health. 
In other respects,. I think that } 7 our resolution is 
wise. Adieu ! my dear friend ; although I am 
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very ill myself, y ou shall see me to-morrow morn- 
ing at the latest. 


Madame d’Epmay spent the last days before 
her departure in a state of the greatest agitation, 
overcome alternately by fear and hope The grief 
of her friends at losing her, the evidences of their 
attachment to her, the efforts they made to con- 
ceal their trouble from her and to strengthen her 
courage — nothing escaped her mind nor her heart 
But a violent scene which she had with Rousseau 
almost rendered her incapable of starting, so great 
was the impression produced upon her by the 
man’s falseness During the last da) s which she 
had spent in the country, Rousseau’s attachment 
to her seemed to have greatly increased The da) 
before she left Epinay, while they were alone to- 
gether, her letters were brought to her. There 
was one for Rousseau, addressed^ to her house, 
which she handed to him 

After reading it, Rousseau became so anno)cd 
that, thinking he was alone, he swore and smote 
Ins head with his two fists “ What is the mat- 
ter ? ” said she to him , “ what news has upset vou 
like this ’ ” “ Zounds 1 ” he replied, throwing on 

the floor the fragments of the letter which he Inti 
just torn between his teeth, " these people are no 
friends 1 The) arc t) rants 1 What an imperious 
tone this Diderot adopts 1 I don't need tluir ad- 
vice 1 n Madame d'hpinav picked up the letter. 
“I hear,” wrote Diderot, “that Madame d’ltpma) 
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is starting for Geneva, but I do not hear that you 
are to accompany her. Do you not see that if she 
has done you such great injuries as you imagine, 
it is the only way to discharge your debt to her in 
full, and to enable yourself to break off decently 
with her afterwards. If you do nothing of the 
kind, and allow her to start in her present state of 
health, being as ill-disposed towards you as she is, 
she will make it a charge against you from which 
you will never be able to clear yourself. Then, 
again, are you not afraid that your conduct may 
be misinterpreted, and that you may be suspected 
of ingratitude or some other motive ? I am quite 
aware that you will still have your conscience as a 
witness in }'our favour, but will that be sufficient 
by itself, and can you venture to neglect the 
testimony of others ? ” 

“What is this supposition?” asked Madame 
d’Epinay ; “ what reason has M. Diderot to think 
that I am ill-disposed towards you ? what wrong 
have I done you, if you please ? ” 

Rousseau recovered himself, as if he had been • 
dreaming, and remained dumbfounded at the 
imprudence which anger had just caused him to 
commit. He snatched the letter from ■ Madame 
d’Epinay’s hands, and at last, when pressed to 
reply, said : “It is the consequence of my old 
uneasiness — but you told me that it was un- 
founded. I have forgotten all about it, as you 
know well. Would it really please you if I were 
to go to Geneva?” “And you have allowed 
yourself to accuse me to M. Diderot ? ” asked 
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fortable there.” With these words she took the 
letter and got into her carriage. 

The letter was sent to Monsieur Diderot, and 
Monsieur Grimm went to see him on the follow- 
ing day. When he entered upon an explanation, 
Diderot began to laugh. “ What do you mean ? " 
said he; “what are you saying about justification? 
Read, then, and cease to be a dupe for once in 
your life, if you can.” “ What are you thinking 
about,” said Rousseau in his letter, “ to send 
your letters to me to Madame d’fipinay's house? 
I have told you twenty times that all those which 
passed through her hands were opened ; the last 
was opened like the rest, and has caused a fear- 
ful row between us. I was obliged to enter into 
explanations, to endure false reproaches. This 
woman is mad to be on good terms with you ; 
she will never forgive me for having told you the 
truth. It is useless for you to say anything. She 
and I arc quits, and 1 do not appreciate the 
necessity of following her ; it is impossible for 
me to do so, and I answer for it to you that she 
docs not care in the least about it herself." 

The effect produced by this letter upon M. 
Grimm may be imagined. It was useless for him 
to tell Diderot the truth about the facts ; lie could 
not destroy his prejudices ; but he insisted upon 
his remaining silent, and they agreed to corn- 
municate to each other all that they might be 
able to discover, up'”" had found out the 
reasons for Rc 'action. _ . - 

Madame d’K,.., bme of thi'/f 
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proof of Rousseau’s duplicity. She spent the 
last four days before her journey with her 
family and friends. Her departure was delayed 
for twenty-four hours by her son’s slight indis- 
position. Meanwhile, Madame d’Houdetot, who 
had been to Paris to see her, returned immediately 
to her country house, in the idea that she might 
perhaps be able to persuade Rousseau to leave 
with her sister-in-law. She did not know what 
had just passed between them. She thought 
she was doing a service to both, and she did not 
communicate her project to anyone. Its only 
effect was to ftiake Rousseau write Madame 

r 

d’Epinay a letter which will be quoted later. 

Madame d’Epinay, on the day before she 
started, left her mother and daughter after dinner, 
without having the heart to say good-bye to them. 
She spent the evening with M. Grimm and myself. 
When I arrived at her house, I found them both 
deeply moved. I did not then know the reason. 
I have learnt it since, and I ought to say a few 
words about it, for the better understanding of 
some letters which follow. 

One of the results of Madame d’Epinay’s dis- 
position was, that she felt more ashamed of having 
been Rousseau’s dupe than' annoyed by the injury 
he had done her. She thought that the result 
would be a rupture which she could not avoid 
without loss of self-respect. She saw Rousseau 
without resources and wished to find a means of 
providing for his future without compromising her- 
self. She spent part of the afternoon in writing 
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Before Madame d’Bpinay’s departure, M, 
Grimm received the following letter from SI. 
Rousseau. He sent it to M. Diderot ; and it 
was then that the latter began to abandon the 
prejudices with which others had done their 
utmost to poison his mind against a woman so 
worthy of his regard. I had asked M. Grimm to 
keep me informed as to this person’s behaviour; 
he sent me his letters ; and we agreed not to show 
the one which follows to Madame d’lapinay. 


From ItoussnAU to M. Grivm. 

Monday, the agth. 

Tell me, Grimm, why do all my friends declare 
that I ought toaccompany Madamed’lipinay r Am I 
wrong, or are they alt bewitched ? Can they all 
be under the influence of this base partiality, which 
is always ready to decide in favour of the rich, 
and to impose upon poverty the additional bur- 
den of a hundred useless duties which render it 
harder and more inewtnble? I am content to 
leave this question to you alone. Although you 
arc doubtless prejudiced like the rest, I believe you 
are sufficiently just to put j ourself in my place, 
and to judge of mi real duties. I lear my reasons, 
then, my friend, and settle the resolution that I 
ought to take, for, whatever be your advice, I 
declare to you that it shall be followed at onre 
What is there to oblige me to actomplfiv 
Madame d'Kpmay 5 Friendship, gratitude, thr 
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no gratitude for those which I am forced to 
endure I told Madame d’Epma) this plainh, 
before I accepted an} at her hands It is not 
that I do not like to allow m) c elf to be ltd 
like another into bonds that are so dear, when 
forged b) friendship, but when am one tries to 
draw the chain too tight, it breaks, and I am 
free What has Madame d Lpina\ done for 
me ? You know it better than am one, and 
I can speak freel) of it to >ou She built for 
m) use a little house at the Hermitage, muted 
me to take up my quarters there, and I Ime 
pleasure in adding that she took pains to make 
m> residence pleasant and secure 

What did I, on mv part, do for Madame 
d’Lpina), at the time when 1 was rcad\ to retire to 
m) own countr), which I was extreme!) anxious to 
do, and which I ought to h i\e done 7 She moved 
heaven and earth to keep me back Hv dint of 
entreaties, and even intrigue, she overcame tm 
proper and prolonged resistance M> wishes, 
m) inclination, m) taste, the dis ipprov d of m> 
friends — ill } added in m> heart to the voice of 
friendship, and I illovved in) self to Ik dragged 
to the Hermitage I rom that moment I dvvns 
felt that I was in some one else s home., and tint 
single moment, m which 1 vielded from a desire 
to oblige, h xs alreadv c uistcl me the sm irts of 
repentance Mv devoted friends, intent upon 
wording me to di ith there, hive not given rn« 
a moments pent, mil hive often midt me erv 
with grief tie time 1 was i ot 500 b »,'«< s aw tv 
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from them. Meanwhile, far from abandoning my- 
self to the charms of solitude, the only consolation 
of an unhappy man struck down by illness, whom 
everybody tries to torment, I found that I no 
longer belonged to myself. Madame d’Epinay, 
being often alone in the country, wanted me to 
keep her company ; this was the reason why she 
had detained me. Having offered one sacrifice to 
friendship, I was obliged to offer another to 
gratitude. It is necessary to be poor and with- 
out a servant, to hate constraint, and to have my 
disposition, to know what it means for me to live 
in another person’s house. However, I have lived 
two years in hers, in a state of perpetual servitude 
amidst the most high-flown talk about freedom, 
waited upon by twenty servants, cleaning my 
shoes every morning, overwhelmed by cruel in- 
digestion, and sighing without ceasing for my 
dish of porridge. You know also that it is im- 
possible for me to work at certain hours, that I 
require solitude, the woods, and meditation ; but 
I am not speaking of lost time ; I shall get 
off with dying of hunger a few months sooner. 
Meanwhile, consider how much money one hour 
of a man’s life is worth. Compare Madame 
d’Epinay’s kindnesses with the abandonment of 
my country and two years of slavery, and then 
tell me which of us is under the greatest obliga- 
tions to the other. 

We now come to the question of usefulness. 
Madame d’Epinay starts in a nice postchaise, 
accompanied by her husband, her son’s tutor, and 
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five or six serrants She is going to a populous 
and sociablecity, where she will ha\ e onl) too man\ 
friends to choose from , she is going to see M. 
Tronchin, her pfysician, a wit, a man who is 
highly esteemed and sought after, she is going 
into a family of distinction, where she will find 
e\er} thing needed for her health, friendship, and 
amusement On the other hand, consider nn 
ailments, m) temper, m) means, in) tastes, nn 
manner of life, which ha\e more influence with me 
than men and reason itself, tell me, I ask )ou, m 
what I can sene Madame d'Lpma) during this 
journe), and what suffering I must endure without 
erer being of an} use to her Should I be able to 
endure a postchaise ’ Can I hope to accomplish 
so long a journe) so spcedil) without a mnlnp 5 
Shall I hare it stopped e\er> moment that 1 mar 
get down, or shall I accelerate ni> torments and 
m) last hour b) being obliged to put rt'lnmi 
upon mjselP Diderot m.i) think as hghth a 1 - lie 
pleases of m) life and mj health, ni) condition 
well known, the famous surgeons of Parts can 
attest it, and )ou mar be sure that, with nil m) 
sufferings, I am scarce!) less wear) than otlurs at 
finding that I lire *>o long Madame d Lpunr 
would hare to expect continual unpleaMntru.^, a 
gloom) spectacle, and perhaps some mbforturu-* 
on the journo) She knows perfeeth ru.ll tint, v\ 
such a case, I would rather go and brr ithe fT> 
last sccrctl) in the corner of a thiekit than cw < 
the least expense or detain a u.rvn»t . ‘ n ‘l <s \ 
her good heart too well not to fc« 1 how punfi J* 
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would be for her to leave me in such a state. I 
might follow the carriage on foot as Diderot wishes; 
but the mud, the rain, and the snow would greatly 
hinder me at this time of the year. However fast 
I might run, how could I get over twenty-five 
leagues a day ; and if I were to let the chaise 
go on ahead, of what use should I be to 
anyone inside it ? On my arrival at Geneva, 
I shall spend the days shut up with Madame 
d’Epinay ; but, however eager I may be to amuse 
her, it is unavoidable that a life so stay-at-home 
and contrary to my temperament would end in 
ruining my health, or, at any rate, plunge me into 
a state of melancholy which I should be unable to 
control. 

Whatever he may do, one sick person is hardly 
suitable to look after another, and he who accepts 
no attentions when he is suffering, is free from the 
obligation of rendering them at the expense of his 
health. When we are alone and in a contented 
frame of mind, Madame d’Epinay does not speak; 
neither do I. How will it be when I am sad and 
constrained ? I do not see much amusement for 
her under these circumstances. If she is astonished 
at Geneva, I shall be much more so, for with money 
one can be comfortable anywhere ; but the poor 
man has no home. My acquaintances there may 
not suit her ; those which she will make there will 
suit me still less. I shall have duties to fulfil 
which will take me away from her, or I shall 
certainly be asked what urgent necessity causes 
me to neglect them and keeps me continually in 
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her house. If I Mere better dressed I might pass 
for her footman. What then ! an unhappy man 
worn out by illness, with scarcely an} shoes to 
his feet, without clothes, without money,* without 
resources, who only asks his dear friends to Iea\e 
him unhapp} —but free, — how could such a man be 
necessary to Madame d’Epina}, surrounded b) 
all the con\emences of life, who is dragging ten 
persons after her ? Oh, wealth* worthless and 
contemptible wealth f if one who is in th) bosom 
cannot do without the poor, then am 1 happier 
than those who possess thee, for 1 can do without 
them 1 

It will be said that she loves me , that it is her 
friend that she needs Ah, how well I know the 
meanings of this word friendship* It is a fine- 
sounding name which fretjucntl} serves as the 
wages of servitude , but, where servitude begins, 
friendship ends unmediatel} I shall alwavs lo\c 
to sene m) friend, provided he is as poor as m\- 
sclf , if lie is richer, let us both he free, or let him 
serve* me, for his bread is alre*ad\ earned, and lie* 
has more time to devote to his pleasures 

It onh remains for me to sav a few words to 
vou about m\ self If there are obligations winch 
summon me to follow Madame d'Lpinav , are there 
not others, even more indispensable, which Ktcp 
me back 5 and is Madame d'hpmav the onlv 
person on earth to whom I owe anv thing’ You 
maj rest assured that as soon as / should haw 
started, PuK rot, who so disapproves of nn 
remaining, would djs jpprov < fir more s tmngh 



of my going, and, in truth, with far more reason. 
He will say: he is accompanying a woman who 
is rich and provided with an ample escort, who 
has not the least need of him, and to whom, after 
all, lie owes little, leaving here, in poverty and 
loneliness, persons who have spent their lives in 
his service, and whom his departure has driven to 
despair. If I allow my expenses to be paid by 
Madame d’Epinay, Diderot will also make this out 
to be a fresh obligation which will keep me in 
bonds for the remainder of my days. If I ever 
venture to follow my own inclination for a 
moment, it will be said : Look at that ungrateful 
fellow ; she was kind enough to take him to his 
native place, and then he left her. Anything that 
I can do to pay my debts to her will only increase 
the gratitude which I shall owe her. So line a 
thing is it to be rich, for exercising authority and 
metamorphosing into benefits the chains with which 
we are fast bound 1 If, as I ought to do, I pay part 
of the expenses, where am I to get together so 
much money at such short notice ? To whom 
can I sell the few books and belongings which 
remain to me ? It is no longer a question of 
wrapping myself up all the winter in an old 
dressing-gown. All my clothes are worn out ; it 
wants time to mend them, or else I must buy new 
ones ; but, when anyone has ten spare suits, he 
hardly thinks of that. During this journey, the 
duration of which I do not know, I shall leave an 
establishment here which I must keep up. If I 
leave these women at the Hermitage, I must, in 
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her house If I were better dressed 1 might pass 
for her footman. What then ! an unhappy man 
worn out by illness, with scarcely an) shoes to 
his feet, without clothes, without money ,* without 
resources, who onl) asks his dear friends to Ica\e 
him unhapp) — but free, —how could such a man he 
necessary to Madame d'Lpma), surrounded by 
all the conveniences of life, who is dragging ten 
persons after her ? Oh, wealth! worthless and 
contemptible wealth 1 if one who is m thy bosom 
cannot do without the poor, then am I happier 
than those who possess thee, for I can do without 
them ! 

It will be said that she loves me , that it is her 
friend that she needs Ah, how well I know the 
meanings of this word friendship 1 It is a fine* 
sounding name which frequently serves as the 
wages of servitude, but, where •servitude begins, 
friendship ends immediatelv I shall always love 
to serve m) friend, provided he is as poor as ni)* 
self, jf he is richer, let us both be free, or let him 
serve vie, for his bread is already tamed, and he 
has more time to devote to his pleasures 

It onl) remains for me to say a few words to 
you about myself If there are obligations winch 
summon me to follow Madame d’hpma),arc there 
not others, even more indispensable, which hup 
me back ; and is Madame d Lpinav the only 
person on earth to whom I owe anything 5 You 
mav rest assured tint as soon as I should haw 
started, Didirot, who so Urnpprow** of m> 
remaining, would disapprove far won strong) 
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of my going, and, in truth, with far more reason. 
He will say: he is accompanying a woman who 
is rich and provided with an ample escort, who 
has not the least need of him, and to whom, after 
all, he owes little, leaving here, in poverty and 
loneliness, persons who have spent their Jives m 
his service, and whom his departure has driven to 
despair. If I allow my expenses to be paid bv 
Madame d'Epinay. Diderot will also make this out 
to be a fresh obligation which wib keen me in 
bonds for the remainder of my days. If J ever 
venture to follow my own inclination for a 
moment, it will be said : Look at that ungrateful 
fellow : she was kind enough to take him to his 
native place, and then he left her. Anything that; 

I can do to pay my debts to her will only hr crease 
the gratitude which I shall owe her. hs hue a. 
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not he/p to draw these distinctions, I do not 
exactly see what it is good for. 

Weigh my arguments, my dear friend, and tell 
me what I ought to do. I wish to do my duty, 
but, considering the condition 1 am in, what more 
can any one venture to demand ? If you think 
that I ought to go, let Madame d’fipinay know- 
beforehand ; then send me a messenger, and you 
may rest assured that, the moment I receive y our 
reply, I will set out for Paris immediately, without 
the slightest hesitation. 

As for my stay ing at the Hermitage, I feel that 
1 ought not to remain there any longer, e\en if 1 
continue to pay the gardener, for that is not a 
sufficient rent, but I also think that 1 owe it to 
Madame d’Kpinay not to leave the Hermitage 
with an appearance of discontent, which would 
lead people to im.if'ino that we had quarrelled. 1 
confess that it would be hard for me to change my 
quarters at this time of the year, which has already 
given me cruel warning of its approach ; it will be 
better to wait till spring, when it will seem more 
natural for me to leave, and when 1 am resolved to 
look for some retreat unknown to all those bar- 
barous tyrants called friends. 

from M. Grimm to M. Dan Ror. 

Suturct e, , tht 5*.':. 

Here, my fra nd, read and learn at Inst to know 
the man. You will find enclo-nd a moral of i lo- 
quoiut, which Kousseau addrts-ul to me tirfori 
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Madame d’Epinay’s departure. I had previously 
avoided replying to it directly, as I felt that what 
I had to say to him would necessarily cause a 
rupture and a scandal ; but to-day he has forced 
me to do so, by urging me to answer him ; and 
one must not shuffle with a man of this character. 
I shall take care not to communicate his letter to 
Madame d’Epinay ; I should be afraid that, in her 
present state of health, such monstrous ingratitude 
would produce too violent an effect upon her ; but 
I shall not conceal from her that she need have no 
more scruples in dealing with such a rascal. I 
also forward y-ou a copy of the second answer 
which I wrote and have just sent to him by 
messenger. I am going to see about your busi- 
ness ; I will not close my letter until I return home 
this evening, and I will let you know the result of 
my visit. Good-bye ! my dear Diderot. Good 
God ! what men does the world call philosophers ! 

M. Grimm’s answer to M. Rousseau. 

Saturday, the 5 th. 

I have done my utmost to avoid replying 
definite^ to the horrible apology which you have 
addressed to me. You press me to do so ; hence- 
forth I shall only think of my duty to myself and 
my friends, whom you insult. 

I never thought that you ought to have accom- 
panied Madame d’Epinay to Geneva ; even if your 
first impulse had been to offer her your company, it 
would have been her duty to refuse your offer, and 
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to remind you of v. hat you owe to jour position, 
jour health, and the nomen a horn you hare 
dragged into jour retreat, that is mj opinion 
You did not feel that impulse, and I runs not at 
all offended It is true that, haring learnt, on mj 
return from the campaign, that, m spite of all mj 
remonstrances, jou rr anted to start for Genera 
some time ago, I rras no longer astonished at 
mj friends’ surprise at finding jou remain, rrhen 
you had so congenial and honourable an oppor- 
tunity of going At that time I rras not familiar 
ruth jour monstrous sjstem, it has made me 
shudder ruth indignation, it rereals such lntc 
ful principles, such blackness and duplicitj 
Y ou dare to speak to me of j our slar erj , to me rr ho, 
for more than two years, hare been the daily wit- 
ness of all the proofs of the most tender and 
generous friendship which this woman has gircn 
jou If I were able to pardon jou, I should think 
mjself unworthy to hare a friend 1 will utter 
see you again in my life, and I shall think mr self 
happy if I can banish from mj inmd the memory 
of your behauour I ask you to forget me, and 
not to disturb me any wore If you are not 
‘touched by the justice of this request, n munbt r 
that I hire in my hands your letter, which will 
justify, in the opinion of ill honourable people, tin 
way in which I bare acted 

Koussi re s rr/h to M Gi iwn 
I refused to listen to my well founded di trun 
At last I know rou, when it is too !it( ho tbit I* 
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the letter which yon have meditated upoii at your 
leisure ; I send it back to you, it is not for me. 
You may show mine to the whole world, and hate 
me without concealment ; it will be one falsehood 
less on your part. 

Noic from M. Grimm to M. Diderot. 

I have hurried to no purpose ; the woodcuts 
are not ready, and I am no further advanced than 
when I left my house. The man whom it was 
most important that I should see has gone into 
the country, and will not return until to-morrow. 
But keep on at your work, my friend ; go your way 
and I will see after the rest. 

Rousseau has sent me back my letter with a 
note, which I send you. Really, this man’s im- 
pudence amazes me. In what a man had Madame 
d’Epinay reposed her confidence ! I also send 
you a letter which he wrote to her before her de- 
parture, and which she has left with me. I am 
going to finish reading ymur MS., in order to 
calm my mind. I have had no news of our 
traveller for two days ; it worries me. I have 
only heard about the first day’s journey, the 
fatigue of which she endured tolerably well. We 
must hope that the remainder of her journey’- will 
pass comfortably ; but I feel uneasy about it, and 
you know whether I am inclined to believe in 
presentiments. 
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From M. Grimm to Madame n’firis.vv. 

You cannot believe, my dear friend, how touched 
I was by the few iines you wrote me before leaving 
Paris ; it did me much good, since it restored to 
me the power of shedding tears. After having 
made the sacrifices which the preservation of your 
health requires, let me he permitted to think a 
little about myself. My present loneliness, in 
which I shall spend the winter, grieves me sorely ; 
my only resource will be your letters and the news 
you send me in regard to your health. I am quite 
right to tell you that you must enjoy the present 
without feeling alarm about the future beyond 
what prudence requires. If we could have fore- 
seen that we should have been obliged to separate 
after the campaign, we should neither of us have 
been able to endure this misfortune; now that it 
has come, we must submit. I am very sad and 
very melancholy, overwhelmed by grief. You 
must forgive the weakness of the first moment. 

Do not use the words, “ my melancholy con- 
dition ” again ; this expression contains a terrible 
and sinister meaning to me. You ought never 
*to be melancholy, since you arc so tenderly loved, 
and possess friends; the honesty, uprightness, and 
sincerity of your character will always prevent 
your lot from being a melancholy one. ff you 
preserve these blessings, you will always, in 
all circumstances of your life, have peace and 
reasons for consolation. If your health is restored, 
if vour affairs are in good order, if the evilly- 
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disposed are away from you, what more do you 
want in order to be happy and peaceful ? You 
are well on the way, and your journey should take you 
safely into port, my dearest friend. I conjure you 
to sacrifice everything to your health, to devote 
yourself every day to this object, and not to bring 
to bear upon it that slight stamp of thoughtlessness 
which is part of your character. If you succeed, I 
shall have nothing further to desire, the rest will 
be my business ; my affection and the confidence 
which exists between us will spare you all the im- 
prudences to which your excessive kindness and 
feeling of security render you liable. Your first 
resolutions are admirable, but you do not always 
carry them out ; and, in order to restore health 
that is as feeble as yours, it is necessary to exercise 
the utmost strictness and consistenc3>- in your 
manner of living. You see, my friend, that I am 
attempting to beguile my sorrow by mapping out 
for myself a happy and peaceful future. You 
would not believe how distasteful Paris is to me, 
and how I long for the da}^s we are to spend to- 
gether in the country. How happy I am that you 
are fond of solitude ! The melancholy discoveries 
that I have made in regard to mankind render if 
more precious to me every day. 

I spent the day of your departure alternately 
with your mother and child. Alas ! what else 
could I have done ? You may trust to me ; the 
care which I shall take of them will be ny dearest 
and most delightful occupation during )mur ab- 
sence. Do not draw alarming pictures of vour 

VOL. Ill 
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mother’s condition; her health is better than it 
has ever been, and I hope that I shall hat e no 
bad news to send you respecting her. I expect to 
hear from you this evening; 1 will wait before 1 
close my letter, which I shall send addressed to 
M. Tronchin, so that you may find it on tour 
arrival. Good-bye 1 my dear friend; alas! j es, 
good-bye, for you are far away. When I u rote to 
you a month ago, I did not e\pect to be so soon 
in correspondence tilth jou 


The follow lvg da}. 

I receit ed a letter from M d’ltpinay jcstcrelaj 
evening; it has been a great consolation. 1 hope 
after this for a continuation of good news. I shall 
not hear to-day, but I expect netts to-morrott. . 1 
spent the evening tilth jour mother, tt ho is ttell, 
and I assure you that she bears up better than 1 
had tentured to hope. 1 tush I ttere eipiallv 
courageous; I am so frightened by mj loneliness 
that I have not the courage to do ant thing. I 
spend three or four hours in mj easj ch.ur'dn am- 
ing of you ; I cannot call it thinking. This frame 
of mind ttill not last, but I feel that I require good 
netts of jour restoration to health at Genet a bt fore 
1 can get rid of it. Up to the present moment 1 
prefer to continue in mj lethargy; I fiel that mj 
awakening mil not be exempt from uneisiness; 
arrite, then, mj dear friend, tint ton mtj la* abb- 
to return. 1 could hate wished at least tint to- 
morrow ttere oier; then 1 might think tint ail 
jour difficulties were surmounted. Vo nr m»!hn 
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said to me yesterday : “ Alas ! poor Emilie is per- 
haps dying of fright ; she is perhaps getting out of 
the chaise needlessly, tiring herself, and exposing 
herself to the cold without any reason.” Such 
reflections would kill us if we gave ourselves up to 
them. 

I have not }*et sufficiently recovered from the 
state of astonishment into which your departure 
has thrown me to be able to talk with you. I am 
even denied the happiness of shedding tears. Ah ! 
my dear and beloved friend, if we ever see each 
other again, who would have the courage to 
separate us ? 

From Madame d’Epinay to Madame d’Esclavelles. 

Tournus. 

My dear- mother, I wish to inform you myself 
that I am standing the journey far better than I 
had hoped; I am wonderfully well, and my only 
ailment is a little fatigue and weariness. We had 
a very short day yesterday. M. d’Epinay does 
nothing but get in and out at every stage, which 
delays us considerably. I intend to finish my 
journey, and to be in a fit state to return to you 
with as little delay as possible. My most affec- 
tionate respects to you, my dear mamma. I 
embrace my little daughter. 

t 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

M ont-Luel. 

Make yourself easy, my dear friend; I do not 
think that I have ever felt so well; I have more 
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strength and courage than I Ind ventured to hope 
for There is nothing like necessity , it doubles 
the faculties which we feel we possess A thousand 
kind regards to our friends, and to ton so mam, 
ever so man} compliments, and all the etc etc 
of the Marquis du Croismare 

From if Grimm to \! unwi p'Lmsvv 
I ha\e received a letter from Mont-Lud, which 
has calmed me a little In Heaven's nunc, write 
to me as soon as }ou arrive, for I shall not lit 
eas} until I see )Our handwriting, addressed from 
Geneva I am ternbl} angrv with M eVLpinav, 
it is he who has deki}cd and fatigued vou for 
nothing Consider, tm dear friend, that there 
are disagreeables everywhere, and that it is for 
}ou to avoid them, the) so} that M 1 ronehin 
is absent-minded, and that he will not think of 
warning }ou against those of Geneva I Inn 
alread} heard of a north wind, which makes nil 
mad, }OU must take precautions against it I 
could write }ou four pages about it, but I hopt 
that I shall have the courage to resist the tempta- 
tion, and, to avoid }ie!ding to it, I will trv am! 
talk to >ou about something else 

You must know then that, a few davs before 
}Our eleparture, I receivtel a letter from Honest tu, 
in defence of his reluctance to accompani vou, 
it is the height of folly and vvirkcelness, tint is 
vvhv 1 did not wish to let vou read it it tin 
moment of our sepintion I inswereil him i 
lie ele served, ami as vou ought to hevt eleme fl> 
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sent me back my letter, so that there is an open 
and pronounced rupture between us. I seized 
the opportunity to unmask him to Diderot. I 
also sent him the letter which he wrote to you 
the day you left. These documents have at least 
served the purpose of justifying you in part, and 
Rousseau himself, without intending it, has done 
the rest. It seems that he intends to leave the 
Hermitage ; and it is probable that he is preparing 
for your benefit a fine manifesto, in order to justify 
himself. My advice is that you should leave him 
alone, and make no answer ; but circumstances 
will be a better guide for you than myself. All 
that I desire is, that he shall torment my friends 
no longer ; then he can do what he likes ; besides, 
you are not the only one who has reason to complain 
of him. The man is not only wicked, but he has 
certainly lost his senses. I do not know whether 
you can remember that you were told this autumn 
that Diderot had advised him to write to M. de 
Saint- Lambert, for the following reason. Rous- 
seau had sent for Diderot to the Hermitage. The 
latter went there and found him in a deplorable 
condition. He confessed, in fact, that he felt the 
most violent passion for the Comtesse d’Houdetot, 
but that, as his principles forbade him to yield to 
it, even if she listened to him, he was sufficiently 
sure of himself not to fear any dishonourable 
result of his affection. “ The reason of my 
torture,” he said, “ which rends my heart, is 
that the Marquis de Saint-Lambert so strongly 
suspects my passion, that he is jealous of me — of 
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me, who am his friend, and torments the Com* 
tesse about me, to the extent of believing that 
she shares my feelings, whereas I have ne\er 
permitted myself to disclose them to her, she 
is ignorant, and always will be ignorant, of them 
It is Madame d’Ispinay,” he added, “who Ins 
created trouble between us, by her inexhaustible 
coquetry and intrigues * 

“ I can see only one honourable course,” 
replied Diderot “you must write to the Marquis 
and confess your passion, protest to him that the 
Comtesse knows nothing of it, justify her in his 
sight, and show him how firmly resohed you are 
to stifle the feelings which ha\c sprung up in your 
heart in spite of y ourself ” 

This advice threw Rousseau into transports 
of gratitude He swore to follow it, and, some 
days later, he informed Diderot that he hid done 
so, that his letter was sent off, and tint his heir: 
felt safe again 

In fact, for a week he ceased to set the 
Comtesse, congratulated himself on the victory 
he had gained over himself, and yet Ins not 
failed, subsequently, to sure every opportunity 
of seeing her when she could not avoid him 

Some days after you left, Diderot nut Sunt- 
Lambert at the Baron d’llollneh’s 1 he \ t ill * d 
about Rousseau The M injnw kt fill a 
expressions of contempt Dnh rot, wlo lam*- 
him to be generous and honourabh , vr\ as- 
tonished at his injustice, mcl took him .n ih t" 
ask him the re non of tt II* M^i u,s 'W (! 
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desirous of avoiding an explanation. Diderot, 
with his usual frankness, at last told him that 
Rousseau, after the letter which he had written 
to him, had a right to expect kinder treatment. 
“ What letter are you talking about?" replied 
the Marquis. “ I have only received one, the 
only possible answer to which is a good thrashing." 
The philosopher was dumbfounded. They entered 
into an explanation, and at last succeeded in coming 
to an understanding. In a word, the Marquis 
informed Diderot that the letter only contained 
a long lecture upon the nature of the connection 
between Saint-Lambert and the Comtcsse d’Hou- 
detot, in which he was abused and described 
as a villain, who abused the confidence reposed 
in him bv the Comte d’Houdetot. You will observe 
that the Comtesse has in her hands more than 


twenty letters from Rousseau, some more impas- 
sioned than others, which she has communicated 


to Saint-Lambert; while Rousseau had sworn to 
Diderot that he would die'Xooner than declare his 
passion to the Comtesse. Th^pmlc%sonher^utterly 
stunned by this discovery, wrote on the following n 
% to Rousseau to reproach him for having 
tricked him ; he did not reply, which made 
Diderot resolve to call upon him yesterday' in 
order to have an explanation with him. On his 
return, in the evening, he wrote me the letter of 
ifcto I send you a copy, for it is admirable and 
^vorth preservation. This morning he came to 
s ^me, and recounted to me th e eta D ° ls 
Msi t- Rousseau was alone at the hot is 
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garden, as soon as he perccircd Diderot, he tried 
to him in a roice of thunder and with a face 
aflame: -‘What do you want here'" ‘‘1 come 
to hnou," replied the philosopher, “whether you 
are mad or a villain.” “ You hate known me for 
fifteen years," answered Rousseau, “you know 
that I am not a Milam, and I will prose to y on 
that I am not mad ; follow me ” He immediately 
took Diderot into his study, opened a bo\ filled 
with papers, and pulled out about twenty letters, 
and coif, seemed, liowexer, to select from amongst 
Comtesse ki?ers " Here," said he, " these are 
sight, and sliovT 1 d' e Comtes«e , take any of them 
to Stifle the feeli^d m) justification " In the first 
heart m spite of Diderot alighted, he read, 
This ad wee tlirtst bitter reproaches against 


of grgC* 

A »y S Y 


lie s\v mtc ' ,sc for abusing lur con* 
-forme fo rm ber in regard to her 
tarquis while lit was not 
s t *mcKer\, and the most 
v or/ lend her astra\ 

* ~ « doubt about it , 

l y ouim If to the 
*t yourself, it is 
stammered* 
,ib]e* pissmn, 
. 1 ! of friends, 
w rung Can 
such foil} 1 
‘ ’ rot th it 1 

I ,»m sun 

" tO sj>< \l 
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desirous of avoiding an explanation. Diderot, 
with his usual frankness, at last told him that 
Rousseau, after the letter which he had written 
to him, had a right to expect kinder treatment. 
“What letter arc you talking about?” replied 
the. Marquis. “I have only received one, the 
only possible answer to which is a good thrashing.” 
The philosopher was dumbfounded. Tliey entered 
into an explanation, and at last succeeded in coming 
to an understanding. In a word, the Marquis 
informed Diderot that the letter only r ' 
a long lecture upon the nature of forgotten 

between Saint-Lambert and the C-T th e y do not 
detot, in which he was abuseT ou ) f° r f eai °f 
as a villain, who abused the c suc ^ sorrow 
in him by the Comte d’Houde m ) r precious friend ! 
that the Comtesse has in jr today ; he informs 
twenty letters from Rousse 3 mac ^ e to him on my 

^bpned than others, which - }axe “G°tha. hou can 
guhbtr-vv ^ 1 ^ w pq ( .n to leave France. 

From M. Diderot to M. Grimm. 

The $th, evening. 

The man is a lunatic. I have seen and 
reproached him with the enormity of his conduct, 
with all the vigour inspired by honourable feeling, 
and a kind of interest which still remains at the 
bottom of the heart of a friend who has been 
long devoted to him ; the tears shed at 
Madame d’Epinay’s feet, at the very moment 
when he was bringing ' the gravest charges against 
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her to me ; the hateful apology which he has sent 
to you, and in which there was not a single one of 
the arguments which he might have used ; the 
projected letter to Saint-Lambert, which was 
to calm lnm in regard to the feelings for which 
he reproached himself, and in which, far from 
confessing a passion which had arisen in his 
heart in spite of himself, he excuses himself for 
having alarmed Madame d’lloudetot in regard 
to her own. What more do 1 know 7 I am not 
satisfied with his replies ; I have not had the courage 
to let lnm see it , f have preferred to lease him 
the miserable consolation of believing that he has 
deceived me. Let him live! He has introduced 


into his defence an impassioned coldness which has 
grieved me. I am afraid that he is utterly hardened. 

Adieu 1 my friend , let us be, and continue to 
be, honourable people; the condition of those who 
have ceased to be so alarms me. Adieu ! my 
friend; 1 embrace you tenderly. 1 fling myself 
into your arms like a man who is frightened ( 
have vainly attempted to write some poetry, hut 
this man’s face keeps returning to me in the mulst 
of my work. He troubles me, and I fit I as if 
I had near me one who is damned. He is damn'll. 


of that I am certain. Adieu 1 my friend. C,rimm. 
that is the effect I should produce upon you, if 
I were eier to behave like a rascal , in truth, ! 
would rather he dead. I’trhaps tin re is but hetth 
common-sen-- ‘ what 1 am writing to you, mi 
I declare if • 1 havemver felt troub'. .1 


my lie.uf 
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Oh, my friend, what a sight is a wicked man 
tormented by his conscience ! Tear up and burn 
this paper; let it never come under your eves 
again. May I never see that man again ; lie 
would make me believe in the devil and hell. If 
1 am e\vr obliged to return to his house, 1 am sure 
that I shall shudder all the way; 1 was in a fever 
on my way bark. 1 regret that 1 did not let him 
sec the horror with which he inspired me, and I 
ran only become reconciled to mvself bv the r<> 
th.ciinn that you. wit it all your firmness, would 
not have been able to do so ii vou had been in 
my place. i believe he would have killed me. 
His cries could be. heard to the end of the garden ; 
and I saw him ! Adieu ! mv friend ; 1 will conic 
and see you to-morrow. 1 will go in search of 
an honest man at whose side 1 can sit, who will 
console me and drive from my heart something 
infernal which has fastened on it and torments 
it. Tito poets have done well to place a vast 
interval between heaven and hell. In truth, my 
hand trembles. 

From Madamf d'Krinay io M. Grimm. 

Geneva, the 12 lit. 

At last I am safe in port, my dear friend ; 
but I do not yet know where I am and I can 
tell you nothing of all that I should like. M. clc 
Jully came to meet us and overwhelmed me with 
friendliness. The apartments which he has chosen 
for me arc very pretty, but small ; and I shall be 
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nneas) until M. d’Epmaj leases, as 1 belies e 
lie intends to do at the end of this week. He 
lives in a small room which can onlr he reached 
through mine, he is aiwajs there, and )ou know 
what a whim of mine it is, not to he able eieii 
to address a letter when I know that there are 
people about me I was conscious of a strange 
sinking at mj heart when I entered Genera. It 
seems to me that the place where I hare conic 
in search of health ought to hare created quite 
a different impression upon me. I hare nerer 
been able to bring myself to look upon it as 
an) tiling hut the place of csile, which was 
destined to separate me from jou for at least 
sis months Here I am, with mj life assured, 
in the hands of a man who astonishes me In 
the care and interest which he bestows upon me. 
His touching words at last brought tears into in) 
ejees, I had not been able to shed one since 
m) departure from Paris 

The post has armed to-dar, but I bare beard 
from nobod) If )ou were waiting to hear of 
m) arrtral before writing to me-, I shall he grcnil) 
to be pitied, for letters take fire dars to come, 
and the post onlr arrins and leases time tnm- 
a week I bare so mam things to till rem, mil 
so little strength to write as )et I should hki 
to sar ererr thing at once, ami I end hr *• tun ; 
nothing M) sasiour has a!r< eel) i rammed no 
care full), and ejue stione d no, and th* tendt of 
Ins esamination is, that nn euie o mtun, bit 
will perhaps be protracted. In 'is- tint In will 
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not be able to pronounce a definite opinion for 
some limn. 

I found a letter front my i oja/ergr. informing 
mo that Konsseau lias sent him a message to 
fetch ih«* furniture from the Hermitage, because 
ho is going to leave it. 1 simply answered: If 
M. Kous«nu leave*-' tlie ib*i*milag«\ remove the 
furniture the day after he has gone, not before'. 
(»o and see M. Grimm; y«nt will hear front hint 
what is going to beoome of Madante and Made- 
moiselle |e \’asS( ur. and. if they are tit need of 
anvth.ine that belongs to me. you will leave them 
what M. Grimm tells you to give them. You will 
take what remains to my mother’s house. 

Let me know what becomes of these women; 
1 lire you will not sutler them to want. 1 will 
reimburse you ; and 1 shall approve of all you 
do, (.‘specially for old Madame le Masseur. My 
oracle* declares that 1 must not write much or 
apply myself to anything closely. 


The followi ?;g day. 

1 was interrupted yesterday by visits. I will 
tell you another time about all my visitors. I beg 
you will try never to leave me two posts without 
a letter either from you, or my mother, or Pauline. 
The cruel thing is, that the snow nearly always 
delays the post during the winter. What a 
country is that in which my peace of mind de- 
pends upon the weather ! How have I been able 
to separate from you ? What folly to pretend 
to be cured, when I have left my happiness, 
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my tranquillity, and the most precious part of 
myself more than a hundred leagues behind me! 
Oh 1 why did you not think sooner of accompanv- 
mg me ? What a difference it would ha\e made ! 
But the delight of haring roil near me would soon 
have been orer, and only the regret at our separa- 
tion would hare remained. M3 entire consolation 
will be m } our letters. You will not let me be 
without it, m3’ dear friend, will 3011? Here is 
one. I hare read it, and I hare added a few 
words before mine leases 

Oh, m3 friend, rrliat a monster is this Rousseau' 

I am astounded at him. Diderot’s letter is admir- 
able. The post is just leasing. I hare only time 
to ask you to let my mother know how I am ; I 
will write to her by the ne\t post I am ruy well; 

I slept splendidly last night. 

I forgot to tell 30U that M. (le Voltaire came 
to meet me. He wanted to keep us to dinner; 
but, although I should hare been rerr liapp) to 
sta3', I was in a hurrj to rest myself and to rind) 
m)’ destination 

From Madamc o' I a in AS to M. Gnirm. 

My dear friend, I espcctcd to spi ml mj 
morning with 3011, but I hart bin dtpririd 
to-day of this unique and delightful comolition. 

M. d’Epinaj is just starting, and so is tin pi t. 

1 am only writing to m3 mother, ami Jit-t tl'<-t 
few lines to sou, to -.13 tint I am quit* will, 
and that 1113 prtsemr, who is ndonh't. 
s.i3ing the same thin" to nit otsr ami "nr .1 'itn. 
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and scolding me almost as much as you do. He 
is taking me to-day, for the first time, to Voltaire’s 
house. I did not want to be in too great a hurry 
to yield to the continued entreaties of him and 
his niece. He has written the nicest notes in 
the world to me nearly every day; I replied 
verbally ; I contented myself with sending my 
husband, my son, and M. Linant to him; and 
I remained quietly at home. At last I am 
going there; but I long to be back in order to 
talk freely with you. Well! they tell me that 
the post has left, and my letter is delayed four 
days! If you are going to be uneasy, I shall be 
miserable. They are waiting for me. Good-bye, 
then, till the evening. 

The evening. 

It is late. However, I must say a few words 
to you ; I cannot go to bed without that. That 
is the first moment when I can breathe and tell 
you without restraint that I cannot console myself 

for my separation from you. 

I have just come from Voltaire s. I am very 
pleased with the great man; he has overwhelmed 
me with civility. It is not his fault that we have 
returned this evening ; he wanted to keep us. I 
have borne up ver} r well during the day, so make 
your mind easy. Good-bye till to-morrow. 

The next day. 

What is this letter from Rousseau to D Alem- 
bert, in which, according to what Volta, re has 
heard, he accuses a friend of the most arrant 
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treachery ? It is said that his remarks point 
unmistakably to Diderot. What does this fresh 
horror imp!) ? What is the foundation for it 5 
and what can it mean 5 Can it refer to what 
you hare written to me in regard to Saint- 
Lambert 5 

M) oracle lias questioned me closeh, in order 
to find out what 1 think about the hermit I was 
as resereed as 1 was obliged to be; but, at last, 1 
was compelled to speak more fmnkl) on learning 
what I am going to tell you “ Will ton be good 
enough,” he said to me yesterday, “to esplam a 
letter from him, in which he speaks of you, and 
which I do not understand ? ” 


Here is the paragraph, word for word, which 
I hate copied in order to send to you 

" Madame d’Epmat has decided to make her 
journey, her bod) and soul need it, she lias entire 
confidence in }ou As for the ph) steal assistant' 
which she ctpccts from it, ton will find her traet- 
able , not so in regard to her principles , she holds 
to those of )our scented philosophers, and I doubt 
whether you will be able to make hi r gtte tlwm up 
It is mconccit.ible that a woman of such int.lh* 


ge-nce, who has such affection for nrtur, and I iki s 
pleasure in practising it, cun to tin istmt of 
sacrificing her happiness without liesitttion. w!>« 
her dutt demands it, should he eonuntt ill) 


attributing to her riason th» i rrots and capru* 
of her itichn limits Vs. ! am eonunced iS it 
there* is no man, lienee u r hotnmMbh , who, if 1* 
wheats follow, d tin diet it. s of b ttt. wo.ild 
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not soon become the greatest of villains. T am 
talking to you about all this because, when I 
speak of her, I think I am speaking to her . . . .” 

I replied to my preserver that I did not under- 
stand the letter at all, but that the conclusion, 
obscure though it was, shocked me greatly. He 
eagerly rejoined: “Madame, only a monster could 
think and write thus of a friend who was a woman : 
distrust him. I myself have not answered his letter, 
and I will never do so.” Then I told my preserver 
all about myself and the last quarrel that I had 
with this man; he was indignant, but not surprised 
at it. He showed me a letter which a certain 
M. N ¥ * 51 , a Protestant minister, received from 
Diderot yesterday. I asked permission to take a 
copy of it, which I send to you; it was worth the 
trouble. This M. N ^ had written to him 
about Rousseau, and asked him whom he under- 
stood to be accused in the work of which Voltaire 
has spoken to me. He also complimented him 
upon the portion of the History of Philosophy 
which had appeared, and encouraged him to con- 
tinue it. Diderot’s reply appears to me admirable; 
I beg you, my friend, to send me all his works that 
you can get; four lines written by this man make 
me think and occupy me more than a complete work 
of our pretended wits. 

My preserver has acquainted me with the 
manners of the country in general and the char- 
acter of those with whom he recommends me to 
become friendly ; it has been very kind of him to 
take this trouble, for I declare to you bat 

VOL. Ill 
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dc J ul}} woa Id not have been in a position to 
tell me a word about it During the fm months 
that lie has been here* it has not occurred to him 
that there was anj thing to see or imcstigatc tn a 
foreign country Docs not tint show a ckur 
diplomatist ? That comes of not knowing how to 
put people in the right place He would make an 
admirable Intcndant tics mams? but there art An 
other places that would suit him In other respects 
he shows me great kindness, and t ikes special care 
of me 

Tronchm has ahead) introduced ecstral people 
to me, amongst others his cousin, M Tronchm de 
la Boissiere, Counsellor of State, who stems to im 
a man of resource , he is rather an clderh man, 
but witt), talented and t isteful, a rare thing here; 
he is b\ no means pedantic, although that is tin 
fault of his nation l have a No received c ills from 
se\cra! of iti) compatriots, who are her* on a p i**«. 
mg visit — the President of * * * and Ins wifi, md 
the Vbbe de C * * * The President is nw imorm 
.and troublesome fool If is wife is hurnlh, hk» 

N * * * ’s cousin, whom )ou know , she is jus* is 
great a gossip, has the same figure, vnd tfu 
manners, combined with 1 pit isint ftet ard i 
dceoutness which tonus to nothing fin \b!»e 
appears ami \bte, but he is mua tluld f r ,c ! 
has puhhcH forlmldc n im if* visit or dm* tit. I 4 
has therein put me ai m> t im 

He proposes to map out nn tim* ls f l 1 * ' N 
<> **'* » " V J* d f * 

nimun.Ii) rtn nn| with t| *• MjWinvn* " ** « * r " 4 
Aimi«cn eats 
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I am to have my mornings to myself, and receive 
no one- but him ; I am to dine en fomille , and 
in the afternoon receive visitors from seven to 
eight o’clock. It is not customary to shut one’s 
doors here, except in the case of illness. Visits 
begin at two o’clock and end at six — the hour 
when people meet. Three times a week I shall 
have two or three people to supper, and I shall 
take no meals away from home except with my 
preserver or M. de Voltaire. I do not tell you any- 
thing about my diet, my ailments, or my remedies. 
M. Linant is sending a detailed account of them 
to my mother, to which I refer you. That is 
enough for this morning, my dear friend. The 
post arrives to-day, and leaves again to-morrow. 
I will wait until it arrives before closing this letter. 
Good-bye ! 

8 p.m. 

Oh ! how rich I am to-day ! I have received 
letters from everybody, and two from you, my 
dear friend ; but it is too late to answer them 
to-night. I have had visitors all' day. Amongst 
these letters there is one from- Rousseau, which 
is a formal adieu, and is of no importance. I 
send it to you, together with a copy of my reply. 
Good night 1 

From M. Diderot to Monsieur 


Pressure of work, trouble, annoyance, ill-health: 
such. Monsieur, during tiie la 
I have owed you an answer, are 
have made rne say even/ cay 
morrow.” But. aithougn tin 
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excusable, }ou will forgi\e me— }ou will inutile 
Him who receives us whenever we return to Him, 
and never said “ It is too late ” 

£ have been more touched try vour prunes 
than I can express How could \ have filial 
to be so ? The} were the praises of a mm 
charged by his profession and worth} In his talents 
to preach virtue to his fellows In cxprtssmg 
approval of mv works, and encouraging me to 
continue them, he seemed to associ itc me with 
his ministr} I thought this to tmself for a 
moment, and I felt vain and excited , I should have 
been read} to undertake even the lift of SocriUs* 
in spite of m> incompetence for the task, which 
}ou made me forget ^ ou see how seductive is 
the praise of an honourable m in Vlthotigh I 
soon recovered m\self and rt cognised how far tin 
theme was bt}ond mv powers, I have not altogether 
abmdontd it, 1 intend to wait U is with this 
article that I should like to s iy fiftwtll to 
literature Should I ever write it, it will Ik 
preceded b} a discourse, the object of which will 
not seem to }ou either less import int or hs*» cliff 
cult of fulfilment -nvmelv to torn met in uiktm! 
th it, ill things duh considered tin v h »u nothin* 
better to do jn the world thin to j»rn!is* virun 

I hive air* idv thought of it but hive not vtt 
found mv thing to s uisf\ m* I tn tibl vl*n i* 
occurs to rnt tint if virtue liould r«» p < fmf ' 
tnutnphantK from tin t<impvn**m. tl f n Hi 

• Pi W t « v* cihJ upon l*t«* H« ! n tr t 

1 l ,1 » > f llr I r \ h r 1 » 
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would bo almost an apology for vice. In other 
respects, the task appears in me so "real and 
noble, that I would willingly summon all honour- 
able persons to my assistance. How puerile and 
misplaced would vanity he on an occasion when 
it was a tjtasti»>n «>1 eontonndim; the wicked and 
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the comer of a street with his back against a post, 
and you will not prevent him from dying content. 

There is, then, nothing in the uorid to which 
virtue is not preferable, and if it does not appear 
to us to be so, we are corrupt and have not enough 
of it left in us to appreciate its value. I am not 
writing a letter to you, but 1 am talking to >ou as 
I formerly used to talk to this man who has buried 
himself in the depths of a forest where his heart 
has become soured and his manners perverted. 
How- I pity him 1 Consider that 1 loved him, that 
I remember him, that 1 see him alone, between guilt 
and remorse, with deep waters beside him. He 
will often torment my thoughts; our common 
friends hate judged between us. I hate kept 
them all ; he has not one left. 

It is a monstrous action publicly to accuse an 
old friend, even when he is guilty; hut what name- 
can one gne to such an action if it happens that 
the friend is innocent ? and, again, what name 
would it desersc, if the accuser, in the bottom of 
his heart, confessed the innocence of the man 
whom he i cultures to accuse ? 

1 am afraid. Monsieur, that your fellow-country * 
man quarrelled with me because lie could tm 
longer endure my piesence. He had taught me 
for two years to pardon prn.itc injuries, hut this i, 
a public one, and I know no reimdy for tint I 
base not read his last work. I base I* « n told th it 
it is of a religious turn; if that is tin r.i'< I 
keeji it till the last. 
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From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

If one could die of grief, I should not now be 
alive, but at last I have made up my mind. All 
friendship between us is at an end, Madame ; but 
even that which no longer exists still keeps its 
rights, which I know how to respect. I have not 
forgotten your kindnesses to me, and you may 
count upon receiving from me all the gratitude I 
can feel for one whom I may no longer love. Any 
further explanation would be useless. My conscience 
is my judge; I refer you to yours. 

I wanted to leave the Hermitage, and I ought 
to do so ; but my friends declare that I must 
remain here until spring, and, since they will 
have it so, I will stay if you consent. 

Madame d’Epinay’s reply to M. Rousseau. 

December <\th. 

After having shown you every possible mark 
of friendship and sympathy for several years, 
it only remains for . me to pity you. You are 
very unhappy. I wish that your conscience 
may be as calm as mine. This might be neces- 
sary for your peace of mind for the rest of year 
life. 

Since you wish to leave the Hermitage, and 
think that you ought to do so, I am surprised that 
your friends have kept ymu there. As for myself, I 
never consult my own friends in regard to my. duty, 
and I have nothing more to say to you about your 
own. 
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krom M. Grimm to Mvdvml d’Bpiwv. 

I am delighted with you, my dear friend, with 
M Tronchin, with Voltaire, with M. de Jully, with 
everybody So there you are at least at Geneva, 
with the best hopes m the world. You must 
intovicate ) ourself with them, my dear friuul, 
because they will make all your sacrifices and 
resolutions easy and possible. Your Jotter was 
delightful to me. I hope that you arc now free 
and quiet, and that you have ahead) thought 
of mapping out for } ourself a plan of life that 
is at once agreeable and suitable to vour position. 

I shall hear all about that in good time. But, 
in) dear friend, do not fatigue ) ourself by in- 
forming me of all that the persons around you 
can tell me, it is the state of your mind that 
I want to know about; but you must not fatigue 
) ourself. Follow M Tronclun's instruction'' to 
the letter, even though I have to remain without 
consolation or resources 

What the* unhappy Kousseau has just flow » 
in regard to which )ou ask me to give you *»» 
explanation, is the following He has thumb nd 
against Diderot, and openly accused him of 
having maliciously b< (rayed his secret and <onh* 
dence , and that, beeaust he h id an t vpf m *tu‘« 
with the Marquis de S tint -Lambert in ripird to 
the lettcT which kousvtju was to write to film Ho* 
outcries were so public and mdeci nt. tl it Sort* 
I-amhert took the trouble to go to tin 
to justify Dull rot, and to nil Ions » ni In v <h* 
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explanation had taken place. He left him con- 
vinced that he had destroyed his suspicions, and 
that he was ready to justify his friend publicly. 
This was by no means the case; four days later 
a printed letter by Rousseau appeared, in which he 
redoubled his charges against Diderot, and branded 
him as a man without honour or religion. This 
letter was being printed while he was swearing to 
the Marquis that it was very pleasant to him to find 
his friend innocent. 

Your reply to his letter is very good ; but it is 
said that Rousseau does not seem in such a hurry 
to leave your house ; for my own part, I think 
that, after all that has taken place, you cannot 
allow him to remain there without loss of self- 
respect. 

I will tell you of another piece of foil)', not so 
serious. M. de Margency has quarrelled with the 
Baron, because the latter took it into his head to 
declare that a romance which Madame de V erdelin 
has just written, and which is neither good nor 
bad, was a very mediocre production. I was hoping 
that they would make it up. Margency obstinately 
refuses to return, and the Baron will not go to 
look for him — does not attempt it. I am sorry for 
it: I am not fond of trifles. Margency is very 
pleasant in society, but he will never be a firm 
friend. This dispute will also separate him from 
you, and that is to be regretted; however, no attempt 
must be made to avoid *this unpleasantness. 

M. de Francueil has been every day to enquire 
after you ; he says that he greatly regrets not hav- 
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J 4 ro»l M. GRIW to yiADKMP. D’Em u. 

I am delighted with }ou, my dear friend, with 
M. Troncliin, with Voltaire, with M. de Juliy, with 
e\ embody So there )ou arc at least at Genua, 
with the best hopes in the world. You must 
intoxicate yourself with them, my dear friend, 
because they will make all )our sacrifices and 
resolutions easy and possible. Your letter was 
delightful to me. I hope that )ou are now free 
and quiet, and that >011 have alrcadv thought 
of mapping out for \ ourself a plan of life that 
is at once agreeable and suitable to )our position. 

I shall hear all about that in good time. Hut, 
in) dear friend, do not fatigue ) ourself b) in* 
forming me of all that the persons around vou 
can tell me, it is the state of )our mind tint 
I want to know about , but vou must not fatigue 
yoursvlf Follow M Tronthm’s instructions to 
the letter, e\en though 1 ha\e to remain without 
consolation or resources 

What the unhapp) Rousseau has pM dom, 
in regard to which \ou ask rm to give vou at' 
evplanation, is the following He has thundifid 
against Diderot, and open!) atm-ad him of 
having malic iousl\ hetraved his sicrit and mnf.* 
dence , and that, bct.iusi hi hid an 1 \pl ut vln*n 
with the Marquis d< >>aim -Ramb< rl in ngird to 
the letter which Rousseau was to wnti to him f b> 
outcries were so public and mduent, lint Snrt- 
Larnbirt took the trouble to got" tin H' m *t * * 
to justifv Duk rot, and to t# II Uohsm iu li**w t. 
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explanation had taken place. He left him con- 
vinced that he had destroyed his suspicions, and 
that he was ready to justify his fiicnd publicl). 
This was by no means the case; four days later 
a printed letter by Rousseau appeared, in which he. 
redoubled his charges against Diderot, and branded 
him as a man without honour or religion. 1 his 
letter was being printed while he was swearing to 
the Marquis that it was very pleasant to him to find 
his friend innocent. 

Your reply to his letter is very good ; but it is 
said that Rousseau does not seem in such a hurry 
to leave your house ; for my own part, 1 think 
that, after all that has taken place, you cannot 
allow him to remain there without loss of self- 
respect. 

I will tell you of another piece of folly, not so 
e serious. M. de Margency has quarrelled with the 
Baron, because the latter took it into his head to 
declare that a romance which Madame de Vcrdelin 
has just written, and which is neither good nor 
bad, was a very mediocre production. I was hoping 
that they would make it up. Margency obstinately 
refuses to return, and the Baron will not go to 
look for him — does not attempt it. I am sorry for 
it: I am not fond of trifles. Margency is very 
pleasant in society, but he will never be a firm 
friend. This dispute will also separate him from 
you, and that is to be regretted; however, no attempt 
must be made to avoid -this unpleasantness. . 

M. de Francueil has been every day to enquire 
after you ; he says that he greatly regrets not hav- 
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mg accompanied you I think )ou will do well to 
put a word of thanks, in one of jour letters, which 
I maj read to him 

We are expecting y our husband We shall all 
meet at y our mother’s on the dav of his .irmal, to 
learn from him the hopes which }our preserver 
holds out to us Remember, m) dear and be* 
Io\ed friend, that I will believe no one but v ourself 
Good-b)e* jou who are so tender!) loved, )ou 
whose absence has depmed me of jov, pence, 
and tranquilht), )ou whose presen ation consti- 
tutes the happiness of my life, and will take the 
place of ever) thing for me 


from M Grimm to Madwh* d’Lpiwv. 


This has been one of the h ippiest d«a)s I could 
have spent without )ou I dined at >our moth* r’< 
with M d’Lpinav, who h is arrived in good health; 
after that, I received )our two letters One thing 
alone has disturbed me and complete.!) spoilt tin 
satisfaction, namel), the frtsh nev,s)OU have just 
told me about that monsti r Rousse m You < mnot 
believe what an effeet such horrible tilings hu« 
upon me, tlie) upset all ni) nnthintn, and 
leave a profound impression Let u v trv to 
efface the recollection of such infimus \\ < 
must take upon ourselves the support o f n * 
Mad ime le \asMur. Rousst ui ht imt tnft d 


her out of doors, he is too rhier f> r thit; It 
he treats her in such i unnmr tint *h» ' u 


rather beg hi r bread m tin strut thtn r* ' ^ 
with him Could <lu tnU up her *|ua*ti * *** 
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you ? let me hear 3 'our ideas upon the subject. 
Diderot, you, and I will each contribute to her 
support according to our means. 

Well, Margency has not set foot inside the 
Baron’s house again ; nothing has been heard of 
him for more than ten days. I called upon him, 
he was away ; I shall call again to tell him plainly 
what I think of him. Good heavens ! how insipid 
men are, and how the)'- weary me ! 

The weather here is lovely, and keeps me in a 
state of pleasant melancholy. I sometimes think 
that we shall spend next winter in the country 
together. Good heavens ! what a delightful idea ! 
how happ}' I should be if it were realised ! Bring 
us back health, and all will be well. Do not be 
sad, I entreat you ; remember that it might delay 
your cure ; tty to amuse yourself, and let me know 
if }^ou succeed. 

I certainly wish, my dear friend, that you 
could at last pa 3 r 3 mur debts, and even economise 
during yom visit. If M. d’Epinay is capable of 
reflecting and behaving honourabty, he also will 
take advantage of 3 mur absence to clear off the 
claims against him, but I do not venture to hope 
this for his own sake and 3 ^our children’s; however, 

I will tty to have a conversation with him, if only 
to see how he is disposed. It is important that 
3 r ou should so arrange your affairs that 3 mu may 
not suffer an 3 ^ more from his irregularities. Could 
3 r ou not have gone to live at M. de Jully’s ? did he 
not make the offer to you ? It seems to me that 
such an arrangement would have been vety suitable 
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and far less expensive, perhaps )ou would run 
have been better attended to there than bj vour 
own servants 

I avvatt jour letters with an impatience bevond 
expression, ifjou were to send me ten a da) I 
should never have enough of them Mas' nn 
dear friend, how far distant is the dnv when 1 shill 
see }ou again 1 Adieu 1 m) friend, mv on!) bios 
mg, )ou cannot conceive how much 1 love vend 
Vlas 1 thej have torn us asunder How dei.pl) 

I am to be pitied ' 

from Madwil i> la ism to M. Gieiwsi. 

I feel ttrrtbl) sad, I do not know wit) ; how- 
ever, I am well — no vapours, no weariness The 
letters which 1 have received this morning )nu 
intoxicated me with delight , but the more 1 rod 
them, the more m) heart aches vvhcnci comes tills 
presentiment which besets me 5 1 far, and 1 fee) 

that I fear for )0U, hut win need I seek for either 
excuses or reasons for nn sadness tli in our s< para- 
Hon’ I have recuvedvour letters, Initthi) are ehtee! 
fneorsix da)s beck, how manv things can htpjsn 
in six da) s' Let us sec whether I shall regvm 
calmness if I talk epncll) What vou tell n* 
about Koussc.au is inceimprchcnsdih , he tna't ev* 
tavnl) bean abominable wretch' 1 elo not we 1 to 
dwell much upon the reflections vvhieh he ur a s 
m ni) mind, lit 1 ,i «l(wm ov.rim h< n 
nn im m'lmtion / t innor rfutfk, tuf)***#* (• 
troubled, of ‘‘(mIvimIu! tuHun 
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In truth, my friend, it is a very curious thing to 

see howl receive my letters:' I am agitated by joy, 

trouble, and uneasiness. I do not know whether I 

ought to commence reading them at the beginning 

or at the end. I am in despair until I come to 

the part which describes how you and my mother 

and child are getting on. 1 feel happier at the 

second reading ; and then, little by little, my 

illusion ceases, and 1 find myself again a hundred 

leagues away from all that is dear to me. So 

vou do not wish me to return without vou ? Ah ! 
- 

the idea did not occur to you first ; I had made 
up my mind to ask you, but have I had time 
to say anything to you yet ? 

The life we lead here suits me very well ; I 
feel that I should be so happy with you that 
I should find it difficult to give it up. As far 
as I can judge from the little I have already 
seen, the manners of the people are somewhat 
different from ours; they are simple, and though 
some of the citizens cry “ corruption,” I am sur- 
prised at their purity and innocence. There are 
many fine political institutions. I have already 
had an opportunity of examining the Corn 
Chamber, which always prevents corn from being 
scarce. The soil can only support 9,000 persons, and 
there are 24,000 inhabitants. 1 he Corn Chamber 
is managed by a certain number of permanent 
officials, and by some members of their Council, 
which is called the Two Hundred, because it 
is composed of two hundred burgesses of the 
city. It is the duty of these directors to get 
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in every yew 60,000 sacks of corn from ail the 
places whence it would not naturally be brought 
to the market, and it is all stored up. The town 
bakers are obliged to get their, supplies from the-e 
stores ; but bakers’ bread is hardly used cvcept for 
the inns, the common people, and passing visitors 
Most private persons who are fairly well off make 
their bread at home, and they are at liberty, if 
the product of the sod belonging to each owner 
is not sufficient for them, to purchase supplies 
at the public market, which sometimes makes 
prices go up , then the directors of the Evcfungt 
immediately circulate the amount of sacks ntces- 
sary to restore tfie equilibrium. The price of 
bakers’ bread is fi\ed invariably. The expense* 
of this institution are set down amongst the lia- 
bilities of the Republic. The object of the hitttr 
is not profit, as it is easy to imagine, but merely 
to proud e for ever against dearth of supplies am! 


its attendant inconveniences. 

Since I am on tins subject, I must «ay a word 
about their hospital, which is a little Iw'tnr 
managed than our own. The budding which i- 
called by this name is not ornamuUul at all: 
it is in the healthiest quartirof the town: than i 
little accommodation in it , it is only us, d :e a 
storehouse for the registers and the rash. I he 


managers meet there once a wttk to duett's 
matters concerning the poor, and tin re tliei 
secretly distribute the .issist.uu 1 11 quin <1 hi 1 "h 
poor household, or by the 1 , private p* f v ‘ ■’ 
art eompilhd to apply for it. Soim tin ■ ,1 
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ever, poor persons belonging to the Republic who 
are without shelter are admitted there ; but this is 
a rare occurrence, because, owing to the general 
habits, there are hardly any persons in such a 
position. As for wandering beggars, they are 
stopped at the barriers and conducted to the 
hospital by a sentinel; shelter is given them for a 
certain definite period, and, according to the 
distance from the place they wish to go, they are 
supplied with a sum of money to the amount of 
a florin (nearly 12 sous of our money),' and con- 
ducted by a sentinel to the gate of the town, that 
they may continue their journey; if they return 
before the time or abuse this hospitality, they are 
imprisoned, and punished or let off according to 
the nature of their offence. Part of the expense 
falls upon the Republic, the rest is appropriated 
from the rentes , and yearly collections are made for 
extraordinary expenses. All the orphan children 
of citizens without means are brought up at the 
expense of the hospital, where they are treated, 
not as paupers, but as citizens more worthy of 
respect than the rest, in proportion as they are 
more unfortunate. But to return to myself. 

I get up between six and seven ; all my morn- 
ings are free. At twelve o’clock I go down upon 
my terrace, and walk in the public garden when 
the weather permits. Women are at liberty here 
to go about everywhere on foot by themselves, with- 
out lackeys and maids ; even foreign ladies would 
be noticed and followed if they acted differently ; 
this freedom pleases me, and I take advantage of 
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it I dine at home or at M TronchmV at on, 
o'clock, from two till siv 1 usuall) pav ( ,r receive 
"sits, at si\ o’clock the town is practical!* dead, 
and strangers remain in tile most perfect s'ohtink, 
because ever)onegoes to see lus private friends 
The) all give parties in turn, tea is taken as 
in England, but refreshments are not limited 
to this beverage, (here is excellent pastn, otf, 
an lait, chocolate, etc 

The assemblies, which are called “ sonctiis,’ 
are composed of men and women, voting, un 
married girls arc rare!) admitted, the* have tlmr 
own “ soeieties, to which men and lads an onlv 
admitted when one of the girls is going to k 
married The amusements of these sorted' s 
var) according to the age and tastes of those 
who compose them — ph), work, and sometimes 
music I’ll) seems the prevailing umiMimin 
among the women , and 1 am surprised it it, 
for I was told that the* are ill as vvi li.informu! 
as those whom I have seen, and tlivt is sivm s 
a great deal 1 hen .are some soentn s temps id 
entirelv of women In like inanni r, thin an 
assemblies of men, where women an not uduuttt d, 
the) are called "circhs It is not tun tint tin 
men do nothing blit smoke md pi t druid f 1 • * 
“circles meet in sets of rooms, ulmli i nrtil'i 
number of congenial spirits mil tn mnti a 
1 he* isst mbie on Midi iml suelt a d u in tie ml, 
t itiug uul drinking goi S oil . tin mw j |" r ■" 
to be found there tl< on mk • t dk j- bn 

, mil nik dor brim with i ij mn 


i : isrJ) 
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and discoveries of the views and schemes of 
potentates ; and, when our friends’ conjectures 
are not confirmed by the result, they are equally 
satisfied with their shrewdness in having unques- 
tionably discovered, not what such a power has 
done, but what it ought to have done. The. truth 
is that men are the same everywhere, with slight 
modifications, for I know originals of the same kind 
at Paris. However, they are, as a rule, more occu- 
pied with their own affairs than with those of other 
people; but, as nearly all the Genevese have their 
money invested in France, England, and Holland, 
it is natural enough that they should be intimately 
concerned in what goes on in those countries. But 
I have wandered far from what I wanted to tell 
you, which, if I am not mistaken, was, that at six 
o’clock I find myself almost alone. Well ! this 
would be the hour when I should begin to live, if 
I were living here en famille and with you. 

In other respects, the manners' and habits of 
these people are more touching and satisfactory to 
see than they are easy to describe. Virtue, 
honesty, and above all, simplicity, are the basis of 
their conduct, which, however, is overlaid with a 
slight varnish of pedantry, which, as far as I can 
judge, is necessary to them for the maintenance of 
their simplicity, in which the whole strength of 
their State consists; nothing is granted except to 
personal merit, and everything is refused to one 
who does not possess the public esteem. This, I 
think, is the reason why the Genevese in general 
have the reputation of being false. It is hardly 

VOL. Ill 12 
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possible that a large number of men -tsscmhh.il 
together should all be urtuous and honourable, 
but they are ail obliged to stem so There is no 
doubt that the least germ of urtue is highk 
\a!ued here, and that the most is made of it 
The actions which are the glory of our lurocs of 
urtue in Pans would make a cittren of Genua 
blush No 1 since I hate had an opportunity of 
examining these people chisels, 1 doubt whttlir 
Rousseau will e\er come anil list amongst them 

I bad a eery long conecrsation with M Tton* 
chin about my health sesterdau and the time lit 
expects my cure to take Without miking a 
decided statement, 1 can see tint hi reikmis I 
shall bate to stay here* a year 1 could not In Ip 
letting him see the- alarm this sentence, eausi il mi 
Indeed, my dear friend, what would hi come of me 
if 1 were obliged to he so long ihsent 5 Ml 1 1 
hope this is not the last word my uncle wtll hiu 
to say 

1 lnie spent another day at Voltaire's 1 was 
recened with the regard, rispeet, and it nation 
which I am inclined to behese 1 ilc'cru , hit to 
winch I am as yet hardly acmstomid lb obd 
mi much tliout you, Diderot anil all our fro fid 
lie did Ins utmost to he imnhli, mil it is f 
difficult for him to succicil in tint In ’ p '' 't 
tint, at first sight, I think 1 would rath' r In 
with M Diderot, wlm, hy-lhi wiy, ho m: ll 
reputation luri that he d<s ( r%<s \\< Id \ i 
In he ve tint, win nlht Lnmlopaultt is» <P ( 
p(opl< i m t dk nnli of D Munis'! ' Ini' 
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truth about it, and said what I felt bound to say. 
I only stated the truth ; but, ( if I had lied, I should 
have been believed just the same ; when I speak, 
there are as many eyes and mouths open as ears ; 
this is quite new to me and makes me laugh. 

Voltaire’s niece would make you die with 
laughing; she is a fat little woman, as round as 
a ball, about fifty years of age, such a woman as 
I have never see before ; ugly and good, untruth- 
ful without meaning it and without malice ; she 
has no intellect, and yet seems to have some ; she 
exclaims loudly, is very positive, dabbles in politics, 
writes verses, argues rationally and irrationally ; and 
all without too great pretentiousness, and, above 
all, without offending anyone; over the whole she 
has a thin varnish of masculine love, which shows 
through the restraint which she has imposed upon 
herself. She adores her uncle both as uncle and 
as a man; Voltaire loves her, laughs at her, and 
worships her; in a word, this house is a refuge for an 
assemblage of contraries, and a delightful spectacle 
for lookers-on. 

I am staying at home to-day, and expecting a 
number of visitors whom M. Tronchin is to bring 
to see me. I have had letters from all my family ; 
I am going to dictate my answers ; my preserver 
orders me to restrain myself in the matter of 
writing ; you will be the only one to whom I shall 
write with my own hand. Good-bye ! my beloved 
friend. 
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Vrom M. Grimm fo Mad\mt p’Lhnw 


I am uneasy , m3 bdo\ ed friend , 1 await vour 
letters with the Inchest impatience, and [ t run Me 
to receive them; \our last has made m3 heart 
sick In God's name, get nd of the melancholy 
to which you are a prey If you arc (hsciisfitd 
with your past life, im friend, that is all the more 
reason why you should think of tour future ; it 
only rests with yourself to cause your errors to be 
forgotten, it seems to me that you art furl) on 
the way to that I only fear \ our kindness of 
heart and your belief in the honotv of mankind ; 
but, after all 3 our melancholy experiences, tint 
ought not to be beyond reined) I cumin, I 
confess it, think of your past life without shud- 
dering, you have always been the plaything of 
rascals tnd of people without any tonsUcnu, who 
arc* a thousand times more thoughtless thin your* 
self, but, if I shudder, it is as someone who his 
escaped a great danger, and Ins siwd from 
shipwreck what he holds most char My h*l»ud 


friend, if 1 line been able to assist in ri storin' 
you to yourstlf, am I not only too Inpps, ml 
are \ou not ur\ glad to Im under this nbh ’itu>n 
to the inan whom v oil love most in th* wodd, 
and to whom you ire dearer thin hf ' fl < 
is nothing it all, then, tn \oitr pmuit Mtmb 
which ought not to till \our h« irt with «*i ,r 
and tint innonnt and putt d» light whs h I 
mur ut «nt«red th» h» irt of tin ' n^'d. % *s* 
just «rrors shill nuU ur’u» d* mr »nd r r 



precious to you ; your confession of them to your 

friend is a sure proof of the nobility and loftiness 

of your soul; it is a blessing of which nothin" 

can deprive you. The only thin" that I desire 

at the present moment (I have no longer any 

fear about your health ; M. Tronchin has written 

to me and answers for it) is to see you devote 

all vour attention to the settlement of vour affairs. 

«/ 

It is essential, my adorable friend, that you should 
take a personal interest in them, so as to make 
yourself in future independent of all contingencies. 
Shall I confide to you the only thing which has 
sometimes caused me pain, even though slight ? it 
is an observation that I have. made. I sometimes 
said to mvself: Of all men I am the one who 
has the least influence over Madame d’Epinay’s 
mind ; persons without character have made her 
submit all her life to their fancies ; rascals have 
easily persuaded her to doubtful actions ; while 
as for me, who can do myself the justice of saying 
that I have never, on any occasion, had anything 
else in view except her happiness, without any 
thought of myself, — I have often observed that 
she sought in motives of vanity or self-interest 
the origin of the advice in regard to which she 
thought I was misleading myself. The result 
of this has been that, on occasions of great 
importance to herself, I have not ventured to 
insist upon my opinion, or to oppose anything 
she did, for fear of being suspected of feelings 
of which my heart is incapable ; and I saw the 
storm coming without being able to avert it. This, 
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mj beloved friend, is what has sometimes worried 
me; but I feel sure of gaining, if 1 pcr-cierc m nn 
present conduct, the confidence of sour mind, ns") 
a! read) possess that of jour heart” I c\ui think 
that I am not so far distant from this hvppnu-a, 
and, if jou wish me to tell jou tier) thing, I fee! 
hurt to think that jou do not belie\e me sufTiciu.th 
just or generous to forget mjself when neccssarj. 

The greatest compliment jou could pav me 
would he to treat me with perfect confidence , 
a confidence without limits, which 1 am trjing 
to desen e In fact, I should wish no difference 
to exist between us, 1 should like jour inmost 
thoughts to be as well known to me as t" J our- 
self, and would ha\c this confulenee cNtciul as 
much to what concerns mjself as to wlnt hi' 
to do with jou If I felt a moment's uneasiness 
the daj before we parted, the result has proud 
how well-founded it was It was not jour hr iri 
that I suspected, the words "jou kno\ wlnt Ins 
presented me, in which jou justified jour -If 
for the old secrets with which I r< print lied jou, 
wer< hound to make me In here that Hon r 'i aa h id 
perhaps again ventured to sp t tk to vent of tile in ) 
manner wlneli jou should not litvc Jwfiniltrd, 
of which tour upright heart did not wi-h M 
to n main ignorant, hut wlueh r vu dr* ' 
did not allow jou to inform tm of with u >• 
n itural franknes* had 1 not eu rvthi’ • to f )• t 
vou from vour dr sm to do him a s-rviie. wl 
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affects a heart that can never be happy again except 
through you — that only lives and feels' for you. 
When I see. that you extend your confidence so* 
far to me, I shall have nothing further to desire. I 
have never loved you more affectionately than when 
you confided your errors to me with modest em- 
barrassment. Such moments are the most glorious 
triumphs of virtue ; they have made you more 
precious to my heart than your beauty and your 
kindness to me. They are so many tokens of 
sincere regard which you have vouchsafed to me, 
and I assure you that my heart is not unworthy of 
them; if they become habitual, then I shall say 
that we two are only one soul. Your promises to 
virtue will be the more binding in consequence, 
and will give you a strength of which the instability 
of your character has sometimes tended to deprive 
you. You see, my beloved friend, that it is just 
what you call your past. errors that ought to make 
life more precious to you. Everything promises 
you a happy and agreeable future. You who, every 
evening, bear witness to yourself that you deserve 
the homage of all the honourable people who 
surround you, with your honest heart, with all the 
intellect that you possess, fortified against the 
poison of rascals and frivolous friends — what woman 
could be more worthy of esteem and happier than 
you ! 

It is time to finish this volume, but, out of 
pity for my repose, my beloved friend, drive all 
idea of sadness from your mind. So you have 
dined with Voltaire ? I do not see why you. 
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m> beloved friend, is what has sometimes worried 
me, but I feel sure of gaming, if I persevere in m\ 
present conduct, the confidence of v our mind, as I 
alreadj possess that of jour heart I even think 
that I am not so far distant from tins happiness 
and, if jou wish me to tell jou even thing, I feel 
hurt to think that you do not believe me sufficient!) 
just or generous to forget mjself when necessarv 
The greatest compliment jou could pa\ me 
would be to treat me with perfect confidence, 
a confidence without limits, which I am trvmg 
to deserve In fact, I should wish no difference 
to exist between us, I should like jour inmost 
thoughts to be as well known to me as to j our- 
self, and would have this confidence extend as 
much to what concerns mjsclf as to what Ins 
to do with jou If I felt a moment’* uneiMne^s 
the da) before we parted, the result lias proved 
how well founded it was It was not jour fuirt 
that I suspected, the words “ vou know wlnt In* 
prevented me, m which jou justified jour-tlf 
for the old secrets with which I reproached vou. 
were bound to m ike me believe that Kou*smu hid 
perhaps again ventured to speak to vou of im in a 
manner which jou should not hau permitted, 
of which jour upright heart did not widi n * 
to remain ignorant, but which jour 
did not allow jou to inform mi of with jour 
n Uural frankness b id I not even thing to f< nr f>? 
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affects a heart that can never be happy again except 
through you — that only lives and feels' for you. 
When I see that you extend your confidence so 
far to me, I shall have nothing further to desire. I 
have never loved you more affectionately than when 
you confided your errors to me with modest em- 
barrassment. Such moments are the most glorious 
triumphs of virtue ; they have made you more 
precious to my heart than your beauty and your 
kindness to me. They are so many tokens of 
sincere regard which you have vouchsafed to me, 
and I assure you that my heart is not unworthy of 
them; if they become habitual, then I shall say 
that we two are only one soul. Your promises to 
virtue will be the more binding in consequence, 
and will give you a strength of which the instability 
of your character has sometimes tended to deprive 
you. You see, my beloved friend, that it is just 
what you call your past. errors that ought to make 
life more precious to you. Everything promises 
you a happy and agreeable future. You who, every 
evening, bear witness to yourself that you deserve 
the homage of all the honourable people who 
surround you, with your honest heart, with all the 
intellect that you possess, fortified against the 
poison of rascals and frivolous friends — what woman 
could be more worthy of esteem awdr' happier than 

y0u! . . . . 

It is time to finish this voliime, but, out of 

pity for my repose, my beloved friend, drive all 

idea of sadness from your mind So you have 

dined with Voltaire ? I do no< see whv you, 

\ 
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should refuse his imitations so persistently; you 
must try to be on good terms with him, anti 
"to derive as much benefit as you can from the 
most fascinating, the most agreeable, and the 
most celebrated man in Europe; provided you 
do not intend to make him your intimate friend, 
all will be well. Good-night, my bcloied and ■ 
adorable friend, my sole and only blessing whom 
I miss everj instant, and whom 1 shall always 
love more than my life ! 

P.S. — I forgot to tell y ou that I ha\e shown 
Diderot all Rousseau’s letters and your answers 
All these horrible things have astounded him ; 
he is easy-going, but the impression of the truth 
will remain. His natural honesty made him 
say that he felt obliged to inform me that, after 
' the manner m which Mademoiselle le Yas«eur 
has spoken of you, you ought not to allow lar 
to set foot in your house again. 1 have nut 
time to enter into details to-day. Only let me 
know if you are vjuitc sure that, in all you hate 
said to him, you h.ne not compromised yourself 
at all in regard to the Comtcsse, either from 
curiosity or otherwise. Good-night, this time! 
tune presses Adieu, my beloved friend ! 

Tran \f.u> vvi. o'Kris w la M. r.Rivrsi. 

No, my friend, 1 will no more fill your soul 
with terror, let us enjoy in advance tin Missing 
which Heaven is prepinng for us. Win n 1 
remember that it is to you that I owl my happi- 
ness, it become, still dearer to me. You .ovum- 
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that )*ou have not as much influence over me as 
others had who did not deserve my confidence so 
much, and that, because I did not at that time 
speak to you as naturally as I do now. Oh, my 
dear Grimm ! you know men so well ! what an i 

m/ 

ference! Do you not sec, and have you not alwa 
»secn in all my actions that, on the contrary, 
was my great esteem for you which made me 
ashamed of being so ill-deserving of yours in con- 
sequence of my weakness ? I felt ashamed until 
I should have gained strength to imitate your 
firmness; I am nearer to it than I was, but I am 
at least so far superior to my past errors, that it 
would now cost me less effort to confess them all 
than to fall into them again. When I am well 
we will resume this subject, and all others neces- 
sary to be discussed for the sake of your happiness 
and m)' own ; but, I confess, it now affects me 
too much, considering my present state of health. 
Your gentle reproaches and the delicacy of your 
complaints have deeply moved me; they have 
made me weep for joy and gratitude. Oh, my 
friend, I cannot think of you without emotion ! 
Let it be enough for you to know that, under any 
circumstances, I will never in my life have another 
secret from you. 

I am sure that I have not said a single word to 
Mademoiselle le Vasseur to justify the least cavil- 
ling. I have hardly ever got beyond “yes” and 
“no,” and I do not understand this gossip at all ; 
if she says anything else, it is a most atrocious 
calumny. 
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that he' embarrasses me greatl) when he goes 
with me to Voltaire’s house; the) banter him 
amusingly, and it is sometimes difficult for me 
to keep myself from laughing. De Jullx is in- 
telligent enough to percene it, but lie possesses 
none of the qualities required for getting out of 
it well He is going to pas another \isit to 
Switzerland 

M Tronclnn has introduced me to all." *, 
a rich merchant of the country He takes a great 
interest in me, no doubt out of friendship for 
M Tronclnn, to whom lie is related. The latter 
has assured me that I can base full confidence 
in him He is a man of intellect, and seems to 
be highly thought of He is in correspond! nee, 
on matters of literature and polities, with seurnl 
foreign courts His manners are simple, he Ins 
little knowledge of the world, he has neetrbien 
out of Genera Of all tile persons whom 1 hate 
seen here, lie has the most pronounced republican 
i iew s 

Tit fo’loutrz i ; i). 

If I were not suffering considerable this morn- 
ing from the effects of a new rented), I should 
be greatl) disturbed b) my present state of 
agitation, and should take it as a gloom) pr< ■ 
sentiment Speaking of presentiments, / am a 
little troubled when I think of all the political con- 
fusion in the Northern Courts and of our postti « 
in German) I am afraid \ou will be -tin i u'l 
to tint eilhmous Westphalia during an ,vrtib’f 
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winter. I should be very unhappy if this proved 
to be the case, and very sad if I could imagine it 
to be possible. What would become of my mother 
and daughter ? But I put this idea amongst the 
chimeras which beset me when my nerves are 
unstrung. Meanwhile, tell me what you think of it, 
my friend, without any comment^ for I forbid any- 
one to talk to me about it. 

Tell me also about my mother and Pauline, 
for I am never tired of admiring the delicacy with 
which you make the most of everything that may 
please and content me. 

Do not forget the Marquis de Croismare: tell 
him how much I love him, as also the Baron. 
I confess that I feel somewhat vain at the idea 
of being loved by all these worthy people. I some- 
times say to myself that I deserve it, and I am 
glad to assign to each a place in my esteem and 
my heart, according to my inclination and the 
reciprocity of feeling that is shown towards me. 

Tronchin has a delightful country-house in 
view for me at the city gate ; he would like me to 
take up my quarters there in April. It is com- 
pletely furnished and would cost me 100 francs a 
month, the same as. the rooms which I now occupy, 
and which I could not keep. He would come 
there every day, and he promises to sleep there 
twice a week. I like the idea, since Tronchin 
has decided that I must remain here at least a 
year. I like it especially because I count posi- 
tively upon your coming here ; yes, yes, I am 
sure of it. 
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My mother informs me that she lias ecti 
M Diderot at the Baron’s, and that she is clclightei 
with him She talked a great deal to him alxin 
mj friendship for him, such was her expression 
it is too strong, and rather annojs me It ml 
be \er> amusing, houexer, if he is the man t( 
take the phrase literal!} There is no douht tint 
I esteem him for his xirtucs, and feel intercstei 
in him in consequence of his friendship for sou 
I admire his genius, and if I e'er become sufh 
cientl} well acquainted with him to ha\en real 
regard for him, it will, perhaps, be for his fiults— 
and that from \anit}, for I am conxtnccd that wi 
hate many similar ones Tell me truly what 
was said during thur conxersation 

I have recen cd a letter from Rousseau , I si nil 
it to }OU together with the answer which I imme- 
diate!} returned Madame d’ffoudetot Ins also 
written to me, }Oti will find in the pareel -an 
extract from her letter and my rep!} ,\s for 
old mother Lc Vasscur, it is impossible for mi 
to gixe her room, either at I’ans or in the countrx, 
and, oxen if I could do so, I am afraid tint 
M d’Lpinay would refuse to agrn to mx 
wishes Settle her future as }iui think lit, 
proxided that she- is made comfortable. 1 till 
agree to an} tiling I intend to p i\ half Ixr 
expenses, if that is not enough, 1 will pax 
more 

I }csterdax went through i formilttx wliirlt 
( xxas unaware was nntssin I x<rx t ith ’ 
is ohligid to maki a dnlirumn to tin Ih f 
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Syndic, in order to get permission ' to live at 
Geneva. This is granted for a year, unless there 
are any personal reasons in the way, and, at 
the end of the year, it is necessary to have it 
renewed. Unless you come to see me, I do not 
feel sure that I shall- renew my request. 

From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

Nothing is more natural, Madame, or more 
necessary than to leave your house, since you 
do not approve of my remaining "there. After 
your refusal to consent that I should spend the 
rest of the winter at the Hermitage, I left it on 
the 15th of December. It was my fate to live 
there in spite of my friends and in spite of 
myself, and to remove from it in a similar 
manner. 

I thank you for the stay which you induced 
me to make there, and I should thank you with 
greater pleasure if I had paid less dearly for it. 
You are right in judging that I am unhappy; 
no one in the world knows better than yourself 
how unhappy I am bound to be. If it is a 
misfortune to be deceived in the choice of friends, 
it is an equally cruel blow to be disabused of 
so delightful a mistake. 

Your gardener has been paid up to the 1st 
of January. 

From Madame d’Epinay to Rousseau. 

Geneva , January 1 jth. 

Monsieur, I. did not receive your letter of 
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December 17th until )esterda). It was sent to 
me in a box filled with different things, which 
has been all this time on the wa\ I will onh 
reply to the postscript ; as for the letter, I do not 
understand it proper!} ; if we were in a position 
to come to an explanation, I should certainly put 
down ah that has passed to a misunderstanding 
To return to the postscript. You ma) remember, 
Monsieur, that we had agreed that the wages of the 
Hermitage gardener should go through jour hands, 
to make him feel more clear!) that lie was) cursor* 
\ant, and to spare )ou the unsccml) and ridiculous 
scenes which his predecessor had made about them. 
The proof of this is, that his wages for the first quar* 
terwereput into )our hands, and that I agreed with 
jou, a few da>s before I left, that \\hui\ir)mi 
adtanccd should be repaid I know that )ou at 
first made a difficult) about it , but it was 1 who 
had asked )ou to make these advances; it wn« 
oni) natural that I should discharge in) obligv 
tions, and we agreed upon it Cahouet has in- 
formed me that }ou ha\c refused to t.akt the 
mone) There is ccrtaml) some mistake I ha\* 
gi\en orders that it is to be offered \ou iglin , 


I do not sec wh) \ou should want to jm nn 
gardener, m spite of our agreement, anti t'in 
be) ond the* term of \our occupancj of tlu Mrr* 
mitage I* therefore iiojit, Monsieur, tint* tt * 
membenng all that I ha\c the honour to stite, 
\ou will not refuse t<* Ik rumbur'd to th^ 
amount which >ou ha\c luui good t«» H' 


out for me in .advance 
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Iixirad from a Idler from ike Oomtkssk 1)TIoim>ktot 
to Madamk RKiMNAY. 

My dear sister, you know something of our 
hermit's lively wavs : having heeome used to his 
character during the ten years that you have been 
his friend, you ought to be imlul14e.nl towards him, 
and to attach no more value to his words than 
he himself will when he is able to think of them 
calmly. I confess that 1 urged him not to leave 
the Hermitage at all. Leave him to himself and 
his rcilections for a while, and you will find him 
the same as he always has been to you — respectful, 
friendly, and grateful, as he ought to be. 

A jsymer from Maiumk dTumnay. 

Mv dear sister, vou know me well enough 
to feel sure that I do not need any exhortation 
to be indulgent. If I have anything with which 
to reproach myself, it is with showing too much 
of it, and with too little discrimination, to every- 
body. Rousseau has decidedly shown a want 
of respect for me this summer, in suspecting me 
of odious and disgraceful behaviour in regard to 
both you and him. The more extravagant his sus- 
picions were, and the more impertinent his con- 
duct, the less notice I took. I contented myself 
with scolding him from time to time, with the 
friendliness which he has always experienced from 
me. But I was greatly astonished to learn, from 
a letter which he inadvertently showed me in a 
moment of annoyance, that at the very time 

VOL. Ill 
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when he -was begging me, with tears in his cu\ 
to forgive him for the wrong he had done me, 
and assuring me that his life would not be lon^ 
enough to atone for it, he was repeating to 
his friend M Diderot those same accusations 
the mere recollection of which caused him such 
bitter regret in m) presence, and was allowing 
M Diderot to express to him a very bad opinion 
of me This duplicity, which lasted for ncarU 
two months, disgusted me I have heard, since 
I have been staying here, that Monsieur Gnmtn 
has broken off all intercourse with him, and 1 
am sure that he would nc\cr ha\c gone to such 
extremes without very grave reasons In spite 
of all that, I assure you that Rouscciu might 
have remained quietly at the Hermitage 

This is what took place subsequently On m\ 
arrival here, I found a letter from him, in winch In 
reproached me with having encouraged Diderot 
and y ourself to urge him to accompany mt on 
my journey “ Why all these subterfuges, thh 
intrigue, and trickery?" he asked His wlio'c 
letter was in a similar tone He asked me to for 
give him for his suspicions, which (he adder*) 
lie was unable to control I replied tint tin*' 
letter did not agree with the regal which 1 1 
had previously expressed, that there was *nrm 
thing curious behind it , that others did not cjk i d 
their lives in suspteting and insulting tfu tr fro mb, 
and that ho was abusing tht patience which, ‘it 
of friendship, I had hitherto shown tow nd* h’ 
While rm letter was on its v. »y to t * 
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concierge, informed me that Monsieur Rousseau 
had commissioned him to take my instructions 
in regard to my furniture, because he intended 
to leave the Hermitage. I gave my orders, simply 
and distinctly, in the event of his leaving. A few 
days later, I received a letter from the hermit, in 
answer to mine, in which, without further ex- 
planation, he absolutely broke off all connection 
with me, and told me that all friendship was 
over between us ; then he added : “I intended 
to leave the Hermitage, and it was my duty to 
have done so ; but my friends have prevented 
me, and I shall remain until spring, if you agree 
to it.” I confess, my dear sister, that this man’s 
duplicity frightened me ; I should not, perhaps, 
have noticed his impertinence, but I did not 
wish to give a consent which might afterwards 
have become a source of annoyance. I accord- 
ingly replied : ‘ ‘ Since you wanted to leave the 
Hermitage, and thought it was your duty to do 
so, I am astonished that your friends have 
detained you. As for myself, I never consult 
mine in regard to my duties, and I have no 
more to say to you about your own.” That 
is all that has taken place, my dear sister ; I 
am very glad that you know about it ; however, 
I should not have said a word about it to you 
unless you had mentioned it to me first. The 
best thing that I can do, as far as my health 
is concerned, is to forget these melancholy 
incidents ; I wish that I could call them nothing 
but follies, and feel that I was mistaken as to 
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their real character. I have heard to-dav tint 
Rousseau has left the Hermitage, and has settled 
at Montmorency. I fed very sorry for him, 
but I am m no way responsible. 

From M. Grimm to Madimi u‘£mm\. 

My belo\ed friend, 1 cannot finish the diy 
without complaining somewhat of in)* lonely lot 
Ah 1 how soon happiness is spoilt, and how hard 
it is to become used to pain. Tell me every 
moment that you are well, that you are pleaded 
with your stay, th.it you find as much pleasure 
m it as is possible, in order that the certainty 
of this may' give me the courage necessary to 
decide me to remain so far away from you 
The Marquis de Croismare told me yesterday 
that we were all the lowers by your absence, the 
Baron d’Holbach more than anyone the; your 
house seemed made on purpose to calm htsum* 
per, you have made him sociable; it is certain 
that he is no longer the sinii man since hr I \' 
known you Reconciliation with the Syndic "ill 
he a more difficult matter than I .it first imagined 
No one is willing to taki the first step 

You must base heard that Kousstau Ins hit 
the Hermitage. Thercse dots not know whin to 
find a shelter , she has incurred d» hts to tf * 
amount of more than fiftun low in tie district 
The Comtessc intends to piy part of th<m* 
is quite enough for tt\ to have the oh! 
on our hands 
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I have received your letter; if your preserver 
thinks it neeessnrv for vour health that von should 
stay in the country, you must not hesitate : you 
must prefer it to the town : hut, mv beloved 
friend, I am afraid that it will cause you "teat 
expense, and often oblige you to receive more 
visitors than you wish, and that it is not, perhaps, 
necessary for that rest and quiet which is an 

essential condition of vour re"i men. Hut, country 

•> ' «• 

or no, as soon as the tine, weather comes, nothin" 
shall prevent me from coming to see you. I had 
expected the time which M. Tronchin has pro- 
scribed for your cure. However, there is only 
one course to he taken, you must persevere. Ah! 
my dear, my beloved friend, how happy I should 
be if I were free 1 if I had no other care except 
to please you and to spend the remainder of my 
life with you ! 

Tell me if Tronchin really keeps back your 
letters when you are indisposed. Thai seems to 
me very hard, and yet very wise. Alas! he should 
not keep back mine, for, since your departure, 
I am like a stone, nothin" can affect me; you 
have carried my heart away with you; I no longer 
possess one. I am afraid that, when I have once 
shared your exile, we shall wish it to last for ever. 
It is amusing that, since you have been at Geneva, 
the idea of settling there torments me, as if you 
were going to spend your life there. I see no 
happiness except at Geneva. 

I know about the institution of the Corn 
Chamber which you mention. All its advantages 
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are set forth in detail in a ret} interesting article 
in the Encyclopaedia on Political Economy. 1 
admire all that my sublime friend says; but dt 
will one day pay icn, dearly for till cliaractir 
of originals which she \enturcs to assign to certain 
politicians of my acquaintance It is easy to set 
the meaning hidden under generalities: let m< 
resume my tyrannical eigour, and you shall sec. 

So then, m3 dear friend, 3 ou arc on good terms 
with Voltaire 5 So much the better ; he must tic .1 
great resource to 30U , make the most of it for 
lot e of me Adieu 1 my dear and helot cd friend . 

I do not always answer your letters punctually 
but in time I shall clear off all my arrears 

From Mad \ wr d'I>isa\ to M. Gkimvi. 

I am so exhausted, my dear friend, by all tin 
letters which I hate just finished dictating, tint I 
hate scarcely strength left to write to you 1 Inti 
just sent M d'Kpinny a scheme of study which I 
hate drawn up for his son ; 1 can say that I Inti 
drawn it up, for Linant has not so much as lulpnl 
me with a single comma , indeed, he is rot cup'll)!'’ 
of it Exercise and fencing take up a grt it d* al 
of Ins pupil’s time ; and, as for work in the study, 

1 want him to detote himself entirely to tint if 
natural law, which is either not taught at all m 
Paris, or taught bully 1 wish to tab adt.tnti • 
of my stay hi re , tile pi ici has the Ingle xt ripe' 1 
tion for such studies 1 haw midi rht aciju unt- 
ance of a professor who h is prmni >d to ' 
and gnemy son Ins hssonsat my Imu- 1 - 
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The children are very well brought up here, 
because the parents take pains about it ; for the 
schools are no better than in France. The object 
of these institutions has reference entirely to the 
position of minister, or, in a lesser degree, to that 
of magistrate ; it seems curious to me that they 
have not yet thought of reforming these institu- 
tions in a city which is entirely commercial, 
where the humblest man of the people, if he 
deserves it, has the right of admittance to the 
chief magistracies, and where the ministers have 
no influence at all upon the management of affairs. 
Can you give me any reason for this curious fact, 
Mr. Philosopher? Nevertheless, it is perhaps the 
best-informed city in Europe. 

Would you believe that there are more than 
6,000 persons in Geneva employed in the watch- 
making trade, and nearly as many setters of 
stones ; and that the trade in linens, silks, and 
haberdashery is very considerable. It is true 
that, as Savoy has no cities, wares are brought 
wholesale to Geneva, where they are sold retail ; 
in spite of that, I should not have thought, from 
its position, that it would have been so commercial. 
It is quite true that Tronchin does not wish me 
to open my letters when my nerves are upset ; 
but I have pointed out to him that impatience 
and uncertainty are a far greater evil for me 
.than the strongest emotion. He has told me 
to give the preference to what will cause me 
the least emotion ; he begs I will be honest 
with him ; I believe that I shall be. 
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So you consider the idea of settling hen. 
which worries >ou so, to be a singular one. ! 
do not know whether that means an) tiling or 
not, but it is my vision also, a vision which ha- 
fixed itself in mj head so firmly that I cannot 
drive it out. Oh ! if only four people could l>e 
transported here, I would willingly agree never 
to set eyes upon Paris again 

I received a visit vesterdav from a gentleman 
of eighty v ears of .age, we arc botli m love with 
each other I call him Roland Meredith, 1 became 
he resembles him ffe is an original, but hi- 
originality is ver) piquant, and always accom- 
panied by an inexhaustible fund of kindness , 
anyone can sec this in Ins face. 

I am going to spend two or three da vs at 
Voltaire's house with M. Tronchtn. Real!), 1 
discover ever)' da) new features in Tronchm 
which inspire me with boundless respect and 
regard for him his chanty, his diMntercstedne'% 
his affection and care for Ins wife* are unt\ unphci; 
and, now that I Know her, I declare to vou that 
she is the sulkiest and most unendurable cnaturi 
in existence If I ever discover.! fault m this man..* 

1 shudder to think of it, I shall be obliged to to. at it 
with contempt, font will be shocking. Good- ingot, 
nn friend ’ I w ill finish mv ktu r at Volt ur< , a* * 
have no time to -da) 

Tu ' thyt U' *• 

Therc is nolti-urc to do an) thing at Volt no 
mj friend , I li ivc onh just * mnigh turn to c h* * t l ) 

* Oneof the character- in HicharJ on** * 
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letter. I have spent the day alone with him 
and his niece ; and, really, he must be tired of 
telling me stories. While I asked \iis permission 
to write a few lines (that you might not be uneasy 
about my health, which is good), he expressed 
a wish to remain, in order to see what my big 
black eyes say when I am writing. He is sitting 
in front of me, poking the fire;' he laughs, and 
declares that I am laughing at him, and that I 
seem to be criticizing him. I tell him I am 
writing all that he says, because that is worth all 
my thoughts. ... I return to the city to-night, 
where I will reply to your letters . . . it is impos- 
sible to do anything here. Good-bye ! Remember 
me if M. Diderot writes anything which may be 
sent to me. His works afford me such great 
pleasure, that I am worthy of this confidence. 


From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

You know how we have tormented ourselves 
to no purpose to reconcile M. de Margency and 
the Baron. Well ! they met out walking, and 
without anyone asking them, they accosted each 
other with an air of the greatest friendliness and 
as if nothing had taken place. Really, I believe 
that everybody is going mad. 

Here is a freak of which the Comtesse d’Hou- 
detot was guilty the day before yesterday. She 
fell like a bombshell into the Baron d’Holbach’s 
house, without any announcement ; she told him 
that she had found his name and his wife’s 
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By this means, if it turns out' well, you will have 
all the more reason for satisfaction ; if not, it will 
pain you less ; in any case, your plan is admirable, 
and worthy of a woman of talent. Ah ! how de- 
lightful it is to me to find you so earnestly engaged 
in your duties ! 

Rousseau’s desertion is beginning to be talked 
about ; all this does not cheer me greatly. I 
regret to see that people are mistaken as to the 
honourable and generous motive which led ymu 
to do him a kindness. However, while they 
blame his present conduct, they can see in what 
you have done for him nothing but an affected 
singularity and a ridiculous pretentiousness ; yp.u 
can guess how I endure such gossip, I who know 
how far removed you are from any affectation 
or pretentiousness of any kind — but that is what 
one gets by obliging madmen. My dear friend, 
let us commit no more imprudences ; it is more 
important than you think. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

My friend, I am as sensible as yourself of the 
importance of persuading Linant to give no 
account of what is going on here ; I have already 
told him that such was my desire ; but he has 
assured me with such sincerity that this would 
show a want of confidence in M. d’Epinay, who 
made him promise, before he left, that he would 
tell him everything, that I could not help laughing 
in his face. “Do you know,” I said, “that, in 
this case, I have nothing to do but to look upon 
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}OU as cl sp) ? and such a part is not considered 
honourable in an> country.” The poor nun wv 
confounded by this argument; however, I left 
him free to continue his diary of events, provided 
that he never said a word about my diet, or 
M. Tronchin 

The latter told me jesterda) that, for the 
sake of satisfaction, it was ncccs^aiy that lu 
should tell a certain person who lives here tint 
Rousseau had left the Hermitage. Tim person 
is enthusiastic about Rousseau, and it lu 
who came to thank me m the name of the rot 
for all that I have done for him I replied, "As 
I know that )0u are vuy discreet, vou can 
state the fact if 30U think it ntcosarv ; hut 
remember that I have enjoined, and still tnjom 
upon 3011 the most profound silence in regard 
to his behaviour and all that 1 have conhdtd 
to vou in regard to the matter. If he complains 
1 should perhaps be wanting in s<_lf-respat if 1 
did not repl> , but, if he sa\s nothing, I intend 
to do the same " The rrtnrur approved of 
m> decision, and limited himself to sum" to 
this person that Rousseau had left tin. Hermit tv» 
and that I had onl> heard of u through 
concicrgi Delue (that is his nanu) eaim to"'* 

me this morning, witfi tears in Ins iu , ind 
assured me that he and tlu Htpuhlu would 
continue to show the gratitude m v*hith tin ** 
fellow - citizen appeared to be deficnnt l* r 
normd me to tell him the dttatK and tt w * • 
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me. He appeared highly indignant with Rous- 
seau ; but I still confined myself to saying, “ He 
is a madman whom I pit}' with all my heart ; do 
not ask me any more about it, I beg you, I 
can tell you nothing further ; besides, I pity him, 
but I am neither grieved nor angry with him, 
that I swear to you.” And, in fact, my friend, 
that is just my feeling. 

As to what you tell me about the gossip of the 
public, if my motives in doing a service to Rous- 
seau had been such as they are supposed, I should 
certainly have been deeply grieved at being found 
out ; but such motives are so far removed from my 
heart, that I cannot feel in any way affected by 
sucli injustice. I think, my friend, that you attach 
too much importance to it. I feel the reason for 
it, and it is very precious to me ; but I am sorry 
to find your peace of mind disturbed. That is the 
only thing about the whole incident that affects me. 
You know that I have never reckoned upon the 
gratitude of those to whom I have rendered a 
service, least of all upon Rousseau’s. Nor have 
I ever done good with the idea of being com- 
mended, or because I was afraid of being blamed 
for not doing it. If the fear of blame has some- 
times determined my actions, it has only been in 
matters of indifference ; but it exercises no in- 
fluence upon my feelings, nor upon the actions 
dictated by my heart. I thought to alleviate the 
lot of an unhappy man, and, as this was the only 
motive that induced me to act, if I had my choice 
of action over again, I should act in the same 
vol. hi 14 
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manner with the same motive, whatever mi<;ht 
be the result of it. This being assumed, what do 
I care for the judgment of others ! What I say 
is no mere words, or an idle show of philosophy. 
You have seen me act ; you have seen me think. 
In short, you know me well enough to know that 
I am unable to pretend a calmness which I do 
not feel. I confess to you, my friend, that I can* 
not help believing that my absence makes you 
take rather a gloomy view of this matter. 

You have guessed correctly; my plan of educa- 
tion seemed to M. d’Upinay whimsical and far to-) 
serious. “ What can a child learn if people do 
nothing but talk with him ? These walks which 
you make him take for the sake of Ins health, will 


weary* him to death, if you make use of them to 
instruct him. Besides, this study of natural law 
seems to me hardly necessary’ *» it is not taught in 
this country, b** p ' M »sr it is useless. It is Latin that 
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popular games for the same length of time ; he 
must know how to keep his money ; arrange the 
rest as you like; hut remember that it is my 
desire; and I hope that you will not make me 
regret my kindness in allowing my son to remain 
so long at a distance from mo.’’ 

Whatever M . d'Kpinay may say, I shall not 
renounce my plan altogether. Have no fear, my 
friend, I shall not exhaust myself in useless atten- 
tions injurious to my health. I will do nothing by 
myself, but I will have it done in my presence ; I 
intend to devote two hours every morning to this, 
and, occasionalh*, after dinner. 

From Mapamk i>T>in\vy to M. Grimm. 

I want to talk to you, my friend ; you will see 
how greatly a woman is to be pitied who has the 
misfortune to be united to a man without character 
or morals, and how one becomes the subject of 
public gossip without suspecting it. 

My Preserver told me this morning that a 
certain Marquis de B ~ r ' had just arrived here on 
a visit to Voltaire, in order to consult him about 
some poem he has written ; he is not acquainted 
with him, but he brings a letter from one of his 
friends to his wife, who is at Geneva, and governs 
Voltaire despotically. This woman is a kind of wit, 
from what I hear; she thinks herself a philosopher, 
because she can write tolerable verses; her mania is 
to instruct; she has quite seduced Voltaire; and the 
husband, who is a good-natured fellow and a mass 
of complaisance, pretended to believe in her bad 
health, and, by bringing her to Geneva, has 

14—2 
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satisfied her \anity, which made her anxious to phv 
a part. Well, this husband is M. d’Hpinav, and 
the wife is — myself. Monsieur Tronchin thought 
that I was more philosophical than l am when he 
told me this story. I confess, my friend, that I 
have been greatly affected by it. However, as the 
doctor says, what real harm can it do me ? I know 
nothing about it, but it is humiliating to he thus tie* 
famed. Of all those w ho ha\ e laughed at this ston , 
who has taken sufficient interest in it to investigate 
it? So now I am turned into ridicule! people wit! 
ne\ er speak of me to one another, when I am pres* nt, 
without saving, “Ah! that is the witty woman.” 

If M. de B * * * ventures to present himself 
with his letter, y ou can guess that my reception 
of him will not he \cr) encouraging. The Pri- 
soner and myself dine at Voltaire's to-morrow. 
Adieu ! m> friend. 

Jit fc tfmrtrj 


We have just come from Voltaire’s; lie \\A" 
more gaj , more amiable, more extravagant thw 
when lit was fifteen vears old ; he lias tnat’d m* 
to the most amusing dti filiations. \ our pun ah 
he said to M Tronchin, is trulv philosophical; *h 
has disc ou red the great seer* t of making tin n*' r{ 
of her manner of life ; I slunild like to h»* In r pupd, 
hut I am too old to change mv habit'. \\r a** 
hen a troop of fools, who have, on the otfn r f m , 
made tin worst of it What i'* to he *!•»**» '‘ 1{ * 
it 5 Ah. mv plnlo'Oplu r* uni ar« atu.u'h main’- 
( age. II 1 vure not <hmg. I woiiM fit'* to ! 4 >» 
all that in verse. 
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I have received a letter from Rousseau to-day ; 
it is more impertinent than all the rest. As I do 
not deserve it, I hope that it will not affect me long; 
but I could hardly avoid a feeling of pain when I 
read it. I shall certainly not answer it ; I am sure 
that you will not allow yourself to speak of him. 
As for me, I have forbidden myself to pronounce 
even his name ; as I have nothing good to say of 
him, he need not fear that I shall ever speak of 
him from this time forth. But, in order to under- 
stand this letter, you must know that, in replying 
to the last he wrote me, I reminded him that we 
had agreed that he should pay the Hermitage 
gardener, and I added that, if he had paid any- 
thing in advance to him, I would give instructions 
for the sum to be repaid to him. Good-bye ! my 
beloved friend, I impatiently await news of all who 
are dear to me. 

By -the -way, I forgot to tell you that the 
Marquis de B * * * has arrived ; he presented him- 
self as coming from my husband,, but he gave 
me no letter, and said nothing about one. I 
received him politely, but coldly. His visit did 
not last long ; and, as he did not ask permission 
to call again when he left, he has spared me 
the necessity of refusing to see him, which I had 
quite decided to do. Good-bye ! I must leave 
you for to-day. I am expecting my Preserver. 

From Rousseau to Madame d’Epinay. 

I find, Madame, that my letters are always so . 
unfortunate as to reach you very late. What 
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is certain is, that jour letter of Januarv 17th vva ■, 
only put into my hands on the 17th of 'tka month 
by M. Cahouet; apparently jour corrc'pondi n; 
has kept it back all this time. I will not under- 
take to explain what jou have resolved not to 
listen to; and I wonder how so much talent can 
be combined with so little intelligence. But 1 
ought no longer to be surprised at it, since, a 
long time ago, you boasted to me of this very 
defect. 

As it lias never been my intention to accept 
repajment for your gardener’s wages, it i« scarcely 
likely that I should now change my mind m 
regard to that. The agreement which jou bring 
forward as an objection was one of those vague 
agreements which are made in order to avoid 
disputes or defer them, and are realty nothing 
but refusals. It is true that, in the month of 
September, 175G, jou sent me money by Jour 
coachman to paj the former gardener, and that 
it was I who settled Ins account. 

It is abo true that I have always paid hi' 
successor out of my own nionty. As for 1 ,'v 
first quarter’s wages, which you viy you have 
sent me, it seems to me, Madame, that you t 
to know the contrary; what is very uttam is 
that they have never been cvm offered to no. 
fn regard to the fortnight which remain'd t“ •)>' 
end of the year, in which 1 lift the Mi rmitagc, >01. 
will agree’ that it was ndt worth while to «!"!'•'* 
them. Ifeavtn forbid that I should leaned t^ 
have repaid by that my stay at tin Ihrri'U' • 
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My heart cannot pul so low a value upon the 
attentions of friendship ; hut, although you fixed 
this price yourself, never has so dear a rent been 
paid. 

I have heard (if the strange language used 
about me by your correspondents in Paris, and I 
judge from it of the language used by yourself, 
perhaps a little more politely, at Geneva. Can 
there be such pleasure in doing harm, and to those 
who have once been friends ? So be it; 1 shall 
never be able to appreciate that pleasure, even in 
my own defence. Say, do what you please ; my 
only answer to you is silence, patience, and an 
honest life. If you design any fresh torment for 
me, make haste about it, for 1 feel that you may 
not long be able to enjoy the satisfaction of it. 

From Madame d'Epixay to M. Grimm. 

] am pretty well to-day, though excessively 
weak. It sometimes occurs to me that M. Tron- 
chin is concealing my real condition from me. 
My friend, write to him and get him to tell you 
truly what he thinks about it ; do not, however, 
believe that my hysteria lias led me to consider 
the state of my health in general to be more dan- 
gerous than it really is, nor that it deceives me in 
regard to the impression which I cannot help 
feeling: here is a proof of it. M. Tronchin has 
enemies, like every person of merit : would you 
believe that they have chosen the moment when 
I was suffering most to come and disparage 
him to me, to frighten me about his absent- 
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mindedness, and to tell me numerous stoat-, 
about all the people whose death he Ins era- <1 
b) his negligence, and, lastlt, it was insinuated 
to me that it was imprudent on mt part not to 
at least consult his rival— a mucl/clcuar ami 
safer man This onlj aroused nit inchgnatio 1 
I showed the door to the person who gate mi 
this adtice, and I was pleased to find tint, m 
spite of the uneasiness caused In m) In stern, it 
had not opened tn m\ heart an entrance to in 
justice and malice 

Since I hate spoken of abscnt-mindednc-s 1 
ought to tell jou that this must not make tou 
uncasj It is true that no one could lx mori 
absent than M Troncinn in socirtt, hut I Ixlisu 
that it is lus learning which thus absorbs him, fi t 
fair-minded persons declare that tin.} batt ni'it 
had reason to notice the same dofict in hist amis' 
of 1ns profession Although 1 am so nil, I tan 
not help telling jou of an act of polilom -s on M 
de Julh's part Somehow or otlu r, In hiritd 
tint M Troncinn was tiger to lnvt m 1 tt-hdl 
saddle-horse \ou know that Jullt his son 
ter) fine ones He stnt for the out tint 1 
tallies tht most from Pans, ind hid it ’ A 


full) harm s-td, into Tronchin'ssttblt, is i pn ' 
from mt Could a kind action Inu b"ti 


gracefulh pt rforrm d 5 \\ ht n I kn w til it tl i 

horst c.um from Pam, I toultl hardlt t>ij> 1 m 
going to ask it for ntws4if tut frit nd Pi ’ 
mt kind fntml I am going to tali i t Ax t> 
dittrt mt thoughts Jill inatiim i tin '1 
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From M. Grimm to Madame d’EpinAy. 

Alas ! my beloved friend,’ I find that it is 
almost impossible for me to rejoin you for two 
or three months. You know how necessary my 
assistance is to Diderot, at a time when he is 
about to bring out a book of the greatest import- 
ance to him. This book is not finished. I have 
thrown out a few hints about my journey in order 
to make him hurry on with his work. He pointed 
out to me, very briefly, how unsuitable it would be,- 
for you as well as for me. He said nothing to me 
that I had not already said in a confused sort of way 
to myself, or, rather, that I had not endeavoured to 
conceal from myself. I have only one answer to 
these awkwardnesses, which are very real, and that 
is, that I do not see how it will be possible for me 
to spend all the summer without you, and that, 
instead of becoming accustomed to your absence, 
I find it harder to endure every day. It would 
perhaps be more prudent to await your return 
here ; but I have never felt so little courage for 
such an effort. To dissuade me from this scheme, 
you would have to promise me to return soon in per- 
fect health ; that is the only thing that could give 
me the necessary strength. 

Before we make up our minds, you must once 
more have an understanding with M. Tronchin 
as to the time which he fixes for your return. 
Above all, my beloved filend, let us quietly con- 
sider this matter without making it worse than it 
already is ; but bear in mind, that you cannot give 
me more precious marks of your affection than by 
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mindedness, and to tell me numerous *to m** 
about all the people whose death he has cnu-ul 
by his negligence; and, lastly, it was jnswuitul 
to me that it was imprudent on my part not to 
at least consult his rival— a much clt verer ami 
safer man This onlj aroused my indignation 
I showed the door to the person who gave m* 
this advice, and I was pleased to find tint, m 
spite of the uneasiness caused b) my In stem, it 
had not opened m my heart an entrance to in 
justice and malice. 

Since I have spoken of absent-mindedness, 1 
ought to tell you that this must not make un 
uneasy. It is true that no one could lx mori 
absent than M Tronchin m society, but 1 htlMt 
that it is his learning which thus absorbs him, f«r 
fatr-minded persons declare that the) Irwomvt 
had reason to notice the same defect in InsiAtru^i 
of his profession. Although I am ‘•n sad, 1 ran* 
not help telling )ou of an act of pobum>s or' M 
de JuIIy's part. Somehow or other, he hirn*d 
that M. Tronclun was eager to have an LiuIim* 
saddle-horse You know that Jullv Ins 
very fine ones ffc sent for the one tint In 
values the most from Pans, and had u td« M > 


full) harnessed, into Tronchm’s stable, as a jvr» ‘ r ' * 
from me Could a kind action have Imh ntf 
gracefully perfornud ? When I hntw tint tl * 
horse came from Pans, I could hardlv V * « p 
going to ask it for nc\vs^>f my fru rids 
my kind friend I am going to t \U a * dk t ' 
divert my thoughts. Tell mvmtnv wl xi M * r 
Julfy has done. 
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F; on: M. (ini'tM (o Mauami. o'Khnay, 

Alas ! my beloved friend, 1 find that is is 
almost impossible lor me to rejoin vou for two 
or thn c mouth'-, You know how necessary mv 
assistance is to I>id<-rot, at a time when ho is 
about Vo bring out a honk of tin- greatest import- 
ance t < * hum. This hook is not finished. 1 have 
thrown out :t feu hint'- about my journey in order 
to make him hurry on wivii his work, lie pointed 
out to me. vety bri» tlv. how unsuitable it would he, 
for von as well n< for me. lie said nothing to mu 
that 1 had not already said in a confuted sort of way 
to myself, or, rasher, th.it 1 had not endeavoured to 
conceal from myself. I have only one answer to 
these nwkuardrv which are very real, and that 
is, that 1 do not sec how it will he possible for mo 
to spend till the summer without you, and that, 
instead of becoming accustomed to your absence, 
1 find it harder to endure every day. It would 
perhaps be more, prudent to await your return 
here ; but I have never felt so little courage for 
such an effort. To dissuade me from this scheme, 
you would have to promise me to return soon in per- 
fect health ; that is the only thing that could give 
me the necessary strength. 

Before we make up our minds, you must once 
more have an understanding with M. Tronchin 
as to the time which he fixes for your return. 
Above all, my beloved friend, let us quietly con- 
sider this matter without making it worse than it 
already is ; but bear in mind, that you cannot give 
me more precious marks of your affection than by 
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sion, but that, in truth, I should blush to ghe wn 
to it. Should persons, who think and act as \u 
do, fear the censure of the public? As for vnjr 
personal reasons, and the nature of the harm \ out 
coming: to me might cause you, I do not Cno T \ 
\\hat they are ; it is useless for me to try and find 
them out, I cannot guess them. Tell me them n 
detail, and I will answer them frankly; 3 on will 
always find me ready to sacrifice my happiness m 
the least real benefit that you may deriv e from it ; 
but as it is the feelings of the heart tint innki 
me think in this manner — -not hot-headedm.^ o* 
misplaced heroism — f will ne\cr willingly consent 
to make such a sacrifice to an idle fancy. 

Diderot’s opinion has no weight with im, 
considering his ideas about mo. 1 charb «r* 
that he onlj' looks upon it as a case of a burr 
running after Ins mistress. Those who know t.* 
will not. I hope, look upon it in the same light. 

To come to m\ need of you* that 1* ro 
chimera, f do my utmost to anui v -e nn , -tlf, hut 1 
ha\e stmen c\en harder to make you behttr tint 
1 was successful in amusing myself, to a\o*d w 
creasing jour grief. Xou that \otrr letter ni* 1 
destroyed all my hopes, I can no longer Dtp 
silence. I do not know whether my vguittou 1- 
as y ou tell me, such that I ought not to 1* 
altogether unhapjn ; but 1 know tint I h r '• 
yet spent a single day without wttpmg for *«»rro * 
during the h\e months that 1 haw* t** * n M** 
t\en on the days wh*n 1 fuse allow id m\~ U J 
feu gleams of tfiurfuhu * s, which tv \< .* bid 
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better foundation than the hope of being with you 
again immediately. . What, then, is a situation 
which is not altogether unhappy ? It means that 
I am not going to drown myself, as I should do 
if I were never going to see you, Pauline, or my 
mother again. Tell me, do you know any comfort 
which you might be capable of feeling ? Still less, 
then, do I. If you know any, do not leave me in 
ignorance of them ; I shall be less to be pitied. 

You ask me the date of my return. During 
the last week, my oracle has proclaimed it more 
than once very clearfy and vety imprudently. He 
maintains that I must not even think of it for. 
fifteen months : but I have made up mind, 
if I do not see you here, to return next winter, 
whatever happens. It is beyond my power to 
give a satisfactory reason for our separation. You 
must understand that, in spite of all the kindness 
that is , shown me here, as soon as I begin to 
suffer, I am alone with my misfortunes. If I had 
thought that I should have remained here so long 
in so melancholy a frame of mind, I do not believe 
that I should have come at all. You may imagine 
how I am going to amuse myself at the present 
time, now that I can no longer count upon you. 
To return to the gossip of the public : once again, 
how will it affect me ? Will they chatter any the 
less for it ? Will not our public be sure to know 
that it is Diderot who has dissuaded you from 
this journe}^? I wager that, if the Baron does 
not know it already, he will know it to-morrow. 

It only remains 'for me to entreat you not 
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to be more unjust than I am I pit) mu, aril 
bciiere that )ou arc as unlnppr as mrseK 
What pleasure, then, can jou find in tr\m< to 
persuade me that )ou alone are to be pitied 
and that I ought to be almost satisfied ' \\ hit 
effect such phrases hare upon a tortured heart ! 
How man) times hate )ou appeared to me still 
more unhappj, when m) health obliged me to 
Keep silence about our sorrows 1 Be sad no more, 
)oti saj , what if I said the same to \ou ' Hu' 
no 1 I know too well how weak and potteries 
arguments are in such a case ; the) art onh good 
to kill time with when we feel nothing Hit onh 
thing that can efface an irremediable misfortu'n 
is time, hut we must not complain of tlio'e erl i 
arc not without resources, when the\ m gleet to 
make use of them 1 see, or I think I sic, tint 
)ou do not crpect to see me again until in) return 
to Bans, )ou start with this idea as if it win 
quite settled, but since I cannot set out ti 
morrow, do not an) longer he c o eruel is ’ 1 
summon me m )Oiir letters to comfort \ou He 
litre me, if I were free to go as rou iri <r " 
It ist, if 1 had no greiter obst ichs to stirimuir! 

I should hire alrcad) set out, In ’• the id) 
out" I mi an, 1 should hare fired tin date < 
ill) departure, for we must derote to our d * <■' 
ill tin attention tint tin \ rcijmrt Wiru' ' >r "’ 
ittendanee u jxnr the 1’rmtt, tin mi dibit P 1,1,1 
ill ir hare for rmir services, is lone !■' h i 

not ilnni it ill order to dit mi roe - thm ar> n- 1 

dutie , tlu rest is an idle finer , i> ' " 1 
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clearly understand that each phrase in which you 
summon me is a stab with a dagger. Let us say 
no more about it. 

* 

From M. Gkimm to Mauamk d'Kimnay. 

My dear friend, the letter I have just received 
from you has pierced my heart ; nothing can con- 
sole me for it. Why are you so ingenious at 
tormenting and driving yourself to despair ? I 
spoke to you of the awkwardness which my 
journey might cause ; it is real ; but did I tell 
you that I should give in to it ? Did I not, on 
the contrary, declare to you that it was quite 
impossible for me to spend the summer without 
you ? My beloved friend, I entreat you, believe 
what I say, and do not get excited ; you will injure 
your health for mere idle fancies ; how shall I be 
able to rest ? wait till Diderot’s work has ap- 
peared ; if I lose a day here, I will then allow 
you to condemn me ; but, once again, do not see 
in my letters any more than they contain, and 
exaggerate nothing. Is it so surprising that I 
should have spoken to you of the awkwardness 
connected with my journey, after what Diderot 
said to me, and after what we ourselves had more 
than once thought about it ? But did I say that, 
after thinking all this over, I ought not to go ? On 
the contrary, my friend, trust me and the weari- 
ness which besets me ; I swear to you that, were 
it not for Diderot’s work, I should not be here on 
the first of next month. Oh, cruel friend ! why 
torment yourself thus and drive me to despair? 
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You imagine that Diderot has discussed thi- 
matter at length ; that is In no means the can . 
he only said a few words to me about it, and we 
only spoke of it as two men of feeling and debt an. 
He does not disapprove, he only mentions lie 
inconveniences of it, and, in spite of tint, lie ins 
no doubt that I shall go to rejoin j on. Ut-t 
assured that the Baron knows nothing about it; 
and even if he did, what does it matter to me' 
I do not propose to make a mvsprv of an 
journey If you want to reduce me to despair, 
you have only to toll me once again lint you 
no longer depend upon me Truly, I have not 
deserved that you should have this opinion of 
me My dearly beloved friend, it is lmpos-abh 
for me to know that you are in trouble and to 
suppose that I am the cause of it, however 
innocent I may he But I must discontinue tin 
practice, which is so pleasant to me, of tilling 
you all my inmost thoughts If I am one dw 
troubitil about disagree iblc things or tin aevk- 
wardnessof our position, t sinli hive In conn d 
from vou what 1 think, for fear of tin suppo mails 
whitli your hvelv no igination may suggest to yoi 
I swear to vou tint nothing but Diderot's wo’k 
keeps me in Bans (t is true tint 1 eh i dd 
consider it an unpardon ibU W( ikiv " on m 
pirt ro leave him at this moment, but iir't>' 
vou, who poss t ,s mv whole heart, ri id in it 
all tint It costs me to st.ev ' Who can eto Ji 'to 
heller thin vou to the preilm-sed tin * ; * ■ 

(listen to eomfort im anil effne tin uBt mil 
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which your letter has filled my soul ; tell me 
that you expect me, that all is ready for my 
reception. 

Adieu, my dear friend, my only love ! I will 
say no more to you about coming to console me ; 
but I will fly to you at once and forget the whole 
world. I will prove to you that you are the most 
revered, the best loved, and the most adorable 
creature in the universe. 

From Madame d’Epinay to M. Grimm. 

It is astonishing, my friend, how a word from 
you can cheer or dishearten me. The letter 
which I have just received comforts and en- 
courages me ; if you had used the same language 
in yom former letters, I should not have lost 
all heart. You say that, as soon as M. Diderot 
leaves you free, you will come. Ah ! did I ever 
ask anything else ? You add that you would 
not be able to endure yourself if you failed him 
on so important an occasion : should I, my friend, 
feel for you the confidence and affection with 
which my heart is full, if you were capable 
of failing in the duties of friendship ? I should 
have to be at death’s door to justify your 
leaving before the time ; but, my dear friend, 
there was no question of anything of the kind. 
It was a frightened person who begged me to per- 
suade him not to come at all, who was in despair 
at the idea, but who was already calculating with 
impatience^ the date of my return, since he 

VOL. Ill *5 
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believed it was impossible for him to rejoin me. 
Do not oblige me to make my apology , do%ou sav: 
All! what need is there for you to do <-o? In nil 
that I ha\ c written, did I ever for a moment imagine 
that you were not burning to <=ct out ? No, if \ott 
will read my tiresome repetitions over again, \ou 
will see that I only blame you for making y ourself 
unhappy for the sake of mere fancies. No doubt, 
the public must be respected, but it is not hard to 
manage ; provided that it can see clearly, it is 

satisfied, and even ends by respecting \nd 

c\ en supposing it should not ? Alas! good hea\ens, 
what an illusory sacrifice! I ha\c only one word 
more to add, which I hope need not ha\c lu.cn 
written ; that is, to say how gnued I am that my 
letters ha\c caused \ on pain Adieu! my frit ml, 
time prunes, the post is leasing, and 1 do not 
want to lose a mmutc in setting \our mind at 
case. 

From Mvmwr to M. GMstvl. 

I do not know what they think about nn 
health, or what reply M. Tronchin will nnkc if 
you write to him, hut I know how I f< ( I, and tf it 
is, \ery ill I ha\e suffered from com ul* jv»* 
cramp, I am terribly fatigued; if you want an 
excuse for coming lure, tins would only he 
valid a one*, f am making an effort to a*' 1 , unt t*> 
come as soon ns you can. 1 much f' w th it I 
shall not long enjoy the* hippmc nf I* mg d» if l (i 
you ; come, my clear fru nd! I* In st uu* win r \ t t f H 
you that I am not tr>tng to |>rt u uh ymiw.shu 
gt>od tau fc < , <»r owing to tm |»1 u « <1 al inn- 
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From M. de Juley to M. Grimm. 

Monsieur, I do not venture to write to inform 
my brother of the state of his wife’s health, and I 
have strictly forbidden Linant to say a word 
about it, until a change takes place, of which M. 
Tronchin still gives us hopes, but for which, how- 
ever, lie will not answer. My sister-in-law’s 
svmptoms, according to what he says, are more 
alarming than dangerous; I confess that she 
seems to me very ill. M. Tronchin is content to 
let nature act at this critical moment, which he 
regards as decisive one way or the other ; but, 
I repeat, he will answer for nothing. She is un- 
easy ; she is wretched ; we arc trying to console 
her. I confess that I should be very glad if your 
engagements would allow you to leave immediately; 
I think that your presence would give her mind 
the tranquillity which is so necessary to it. She 
knows that I am writing to you ; she asked me 
to do so, being unable to write herself ; but she 
does not know what I am telling you. I think, 
Monsieur, that Madame d’Esclavelles should be 
spared this alarm ; whatever happens, I will write 
to her by the • next post. I hasten to close my 
letter, with renewed expressions of my regard for 
you. 

From M. Grimm to Madame d’Epinay. 

My beloved friend, I have just written a letter 
three pages long to the Preserver. It is the kind 
of letter you wished, and it will be difficult for 
him to avoid giving me a definite answer. I will 

15—2 
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wait until I have received it, and be guided b) 
it in ever) thing I will take the course that is 
most prudent, most suitable, and least contrary 
to our happiness For the rest, jour letter Ins 
grieved me greatl) , not in regard to your sy mptoms, 
which I look upon as of little consequence, but 
because of the frame of mind in which I see } ou 
are What, then, has become of your courage 
all at once 7 and why do you no longer put trust 
in the word of a man who, for the last eight 
months, has never varied 5 I entreat you, then, 
my beloved friend, do not grieve me by such nus 
placed discouragement My letter to the Pre- 
server left the day before yesterday , 1 hope he will 
receive it to-morrow, and that his answer will 
enable me to talk with a little more calmness 

From M Grimm to Madame d Li i\av 

I have received a letter from M de Jully, and 
I am going to start for Geneva After the letter 
which I have also received from M Tronchin, it 
is impossible for me to believe tint I am threatened 
by the greatest of misfortunes Had it not been 
for his letter, 1 do not think I should now 
bo nine J bare just bought a post chaise As I 
shall not be able to start before noon to morrow, 
however energetic I am, I shall wait for the post 
which left you on the ibth , tomorrow, .it fne 
o clock in the evening, I shall no longer he 111 
Pans, you may count upon that 1 shall trial 
day and night, so that on Tuesday or Wednesday 
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I hope to be near you. Your mother is deeply 
grieved at not being able to rejoin you. Good- 
bye ! my beloved friend ; I bring you a heart 
torn by grief and despair. One moment spent 
with you will make me forget all these troubles. 

I shall get down either at your house or at 
M. de Jully’s. 

From M. Diderot to M. Grimm. 

Well, my friend, have }mu arrived, have }mu . 
somewhat recovered from your fright ? I do not 
know what you have said to Madame d’Escla- 
velles, but she sent to my house the third day 
after your departure at six o’clock in the morning, 
to tell me of the news she had heard of her 
daughter. ' We want a line in your handwriting 
to set us a little at our ease ; to tell us that you 
have arrived in good health, and that Madame 
d’Epinay is better. Oh ! how pleased I should 
be for all our sakes if it proved nothing worse than 
an alarm. Meanwhile, I am pining away from 
weariness ; what do you want me to do with the 
others ? I do not know what to say to them. I 
send you the rest of the work which you left me. 
In any case, I have taken duplicates, and I am 
going to try and get this enormous parcel franked. 

While you were on the road, our friends 
supposed that we were both in the country ; they 
only knew of your departure yesterday. I ap- 
peared, like a ghost, at the Baron’s, in the midst 
of a large company. At first, I took him aside. 

I told him what had happened, and in the middle 
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of dinner he repeated it before all. On this 
occasion, the Marquis de Croismare was the only 
person with whom I was really satisfied. Every- 
one gossiped as he pleased about the incident. 

Good-bye! my friend, good-bye! enjoy your trip, 
let me know all you do. I was too grieved at your 
departure for you to believe your return to be indif- 
ferent to me ; but first, I want you to feel satisfied. 
Come back when you please ; if that is soon, you 
will he satisfied with yourself; if it is not soon, 
you will still be satisfied with yourself ; whatever 
you do, y'ou will always be satisfied, because you 
have in your heart principles which will never 
deceive you. Listen to them alone where you 
are, and, on your return to Paris, still listen to 
them alone. Happily, their voice cries aloud in 
you, and will stifle all the potty tittle-tattle of 
cavil which will not reach your ear. 1 wish 
you happy' wherever you may be. I love you 
sincerely; 1 feel it, both when you arc with me 
and when you are away from me. Do not forget 
me when you arc with M. Tronchin. Present 
my respects to M. de Jully and Madame 
d’Epinay; tel! her son that I shall love him if 
he is good, and that it is goodness that wc value 
above everything. Head and correct the papers 
that I send you, and at least let me know that 
I have nothing more to do with them, and that 
you arc satisfied. Once again, good-bye 1 
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From M. Grimm io M. Diderot. 

Mv friend, vou ought to have received a few 
words from me, which I addressed to Madame 
d’Esclavelles, informing you of mv arrival. 
You will, I feel sure, readily pardon me for 
nol having written to vou since. If Madame 
d'Epinay’s condition is not alarming at the 
present moment, I confess it is none the less 
disquieting as regards the future ; it needs all 
my confidence in M. Tronchin’s knowledge for 
me not to feel greatly alarmed at it. Her 
excessive weakness is almost inconceivable. It 
is clear to me that, if she had not made up 
her mind to come here, she would not be alive 
at the present moment. I congratulate myself 
every moment upon having come here ; I dare to 
flatter myself that my presence was necessary 
to her. She had completely lost courage ; and 
it is easy to see that she needed the assistance 
of friendship to endure the languor and weariness 
of her condition. You may guess that I am 
as yet unable to tell you anything more about 
my return. I am resolved to stay as long as my 
presence is necessary to Madame d’Epinay. I 
will try to help you from here with the rest of your 
work, which I have already commenced to read. 
I am going to work at some trifling remarks, 
which you will be at liberty to agree with or not, 
as you please. The last part of your work seems 
to me a masterpiece of eloquence and philosophy ; 
my remarks only deal with trifles which I should 
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certainly not think of criticizing in any other 
work but that of my friend Diderot; but I do 
not wish him to leave the ill-natured the least 
excuse for attacking him. 

I expected that the Baron and company would 
blame my journey and the haste with which I 
decided upon it , but I have done my duty. What 
does the rest matter to me ? As for w hat is said 
about Madame d’fipinay’s stay here, I am well 
aware that she would ha\e to die in order to justify 
the necessity of it ; but, provided that she regains 
her health, she will liaxe no more difficult)' than 
myself in making up her mind m regard to the 
injustice of the public. The onl) thing that 
I regret is, that I was unable to take lea\c of 
the Prince before I started, and ha\e absented 
myself without his permission; but I ha\c just 
written to him, and I hope that he will excuse 
me after my explanation of the situation m which 
I found myself. 

From M. Grimm to M. Didi lot. 

, What, Diderot 1 do you mean to say )0U still 
think that ? do the injustice and inconsistency of 
men astonish } ou * do ) ou not see that it is ) ou w ho 
are unjust in re\oltmg against them * Let us only ex- 
pect from them w hat they can gi\ c us, that is to sa) , 
little or nothing ; that is the great secret of being 
just. No, )ou are not dccencd, and >ou can 
maintain, with a clear conscience, that Madame 
d’Epinay was at death’s door when she armed 
here ; that, during the eighteen months that she 
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has been here, Tronchin has kept her alive as if 
by enchantment ; that it is only during the last 
three months that she has been out of danger ; 
that she is not yet well enough to endure the 
journey, and that she will not lose an instant in 
returning to Paris as soon as her cure is estab- 
lished. But I greatly fear that all the sacri- 
fices she has made for the sake of her health will 
prove utterly useless, in view of the future that 
awaits her : the senseless, harsh, indecent, and 
foolish behaviour of her husband is inconceivable. 
Good God ! how this woman is to be pitied ! I 
should not be so troubled about her, if her strength 
were equal to her courage. She is gentle and con- 
fiding, peaceable, and, above all, fond of quietness ; 
but her situation continually requires her to be- 
have in an unnatural manner out of keeping with 
her character ; nothing is so wearing and destructive 
to a machine that is naturally fragile. 

I have burnt your letter, as you desired, but 
do not demand any similar sacrifices from me ; 
you know that I like to keep everything that 
comes from my dear Diderot, and it would have 
caused me no inconvenience to keep this one like 
the rest. In the first place, Madame d’Epinay 
never shows any awkward curiosity in regard to 
what does not concern her ; and, in the second 
place, believe me, all the false judgments and 
petty criticisms of those who do not profess to be 
her friends, do not affect her. I was very pleased 
by the way in which, a few days ago, she received 
one of those people who are so ready with their 
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certainly not think of criticizing m any other 
work but that of my friend Diderot, but I do 
not wish him to leare the ill-natured the least 
excuse for attacking him 

I expected that the Baron and company would 
blame my journey and the haste with which I 
decided upon it , but I hare done mj duty What 
does the rest matter to me 7 As for what is said 
about Madame d’Epinay’s stay here, I am well 
aware that she would hare to die in order to justify 
the necessity of it , but, prorided that she regains 
her health, she will hare no more difficulty than 
myself m making up her mind in regard to the 
injustice of the public The onlj thing that 
I regret is, that I was unable to take leare of 
the Prince before 1 started, and hare absented 
myself without his permission, but I hare just 
written to him, and I hope that he will excuse 
me after my explanation of the situation in which 
I found myself 

From M. Gniwrt to M. Didlpot. 

• What, Diderot 1 do you mean to saj jou still 
think that 7 do the injustice and inconsistency of 
men astonish y ou 7 do y ou not sec that it is y on w ho 
are unjust in rer olting against them 7 Let us only ex- 
pect from them w hat they can gir c us, that is to say , 
little or nothing , that is the great secret of being 
just. No, you are not dcceired, and you can 
maintain, with a clear conscience, that Madame 
d'Epinay was at death’s door when she arrncel 
here ; that, during the eighteen months that she 
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It is impossible to please everybody ; but, if you 
wish to have a correct idea of what I am, I tell 
you that 1 am better than my reputation in Paris, 
but I do not Hatter myself that I deserve the 
reputation with which I am honoured hen*; I 
can only aspire to deserve it.” After this speech, 
which struck our friend dumb and caused me great 
pleasure, she w ry cleverly took II F * * by the arm, 
went off to take a turn on the terrace, and left us 
to finish his apology. Zounds! see what it is to 
have a tjuiet conscience. 

1 do not think you must count upon our re- 
turn in.it before September. This date, although 
a long way off, has already alarmed the poor 
patient. In the endeavour to encourage her, I 
have exhausted all the truest suggestions of 
philosophy, which, it must be confessed, are 
least calculated to afford consolation to a sensi- 
tive heart ; my real object is not so much to 
comfort her as to lessen that infatuation, which 
would he the happiness of my life, if we were 
destined to live as we have lived during the last 
six months. She will always he the object of all 
my care and affection ; but, in my turn, I may 
possibly be diverted from this delightful occupation 
by duties and affairs which, apparently, will be 
increased, and will afford me the consolation of 
ceasing to be an idle and useless being in society. 
The Court of f ‘ * * has urged me to undertake to 
keep up a correspondence with it ; such an occupa- 
tion would be very agreeable and congenial to me, 
and would afford me an opportunity of showing 
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advice Some one who had recently returned from 
Paris was presented to her a month ago This 
man, apparently prejudiced b} people who had no 
love for her, not only showed but little eagerness 
to see her, but, in his first Msits, adopted a 
disparaging tone He is an intelligent man, 
and soon perceixed that he had been mistaken 
in Madame d’Epinaj Hexvas deter enough to see 
that her excessive kindness, frankness, and timidit) 
might help to make her appear in the wrong, as 
manj persons suppose, when she reallj is not He 
felt obliged to apologise to Madame d’Epina} for 
his conduct, he began b} giung her to under- 
stand, awkward!}, but with the greatest courtcs}, 
that those who had spoken of her to him had not 
done her justice Seeing him approaching, she cn 
dea\ oured to turn the com ersation We w ere fn t 
or six in number, and our friend alwajs returned 
to his subject His language became so unmistak- 
able, although w rapped up m eulogies, that Madame 
d’Epina} suddenl} rose, and said to him “ Mon- 
sieur, I hare neither more nor fewer faults than mi} 
other woman, but I tiy to ha\e as few as I can 
Beliexe me, I am sexere enough with m}sc]f 1 
certainl} cannot see ex or} thing, butonl} m} friends 
hax e the right to adx iso me I'or the rest, I feel no 
curiosit} as to xxhat the xxorld su}s about me — 
onl} as to what m} friends think of me When 
people speak of me, when the} gixe me adxice, 

I wish to be able to feel an affectionate interest 
in their reason for doing so, and for this, tht) 
must liaxe acquired the right to inform me of it 
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It is impossible to please everybody ; but, if you 
wish to have a correct idea of what I am, I tell 
you that I am better than my reputation in Paris, 
but I do not flatter myself that I deserve the 
reputation with which I am honoured here ; I 
can only aspire to deserve it.” After this speech, 
which struck our friend dumb and caused me great 
pleasure, she very cleverfy took H * * * by the arm, 
went off to take a turn on the terrace, and left us 
to finish his apology. Zounds ! see what it is to 
have a quiet conscience. 

I do not think you must count upon our re- 
turning before September. This date, although 
a long way off, has already alarmed the poor 
patient. In the endeavour to encourage her, I 
have exhausted all the truest suggestions of 
philosophy, which, it must be confessed, are 
least calculated to afford consolation to a sensi- 
tive heart ; my real object is not so much to 
comfort her as to lessen that infatuation, which 
w^ould be the happiness of my life, if we were 
destined to live as we have lived during the last 
six months. She will always be the object of all 
my care and affection ; but, in my turn, I may 
possibly be diverted from this delightful occupation 
by duties and affairs which, apparently, will be 
increased, and will afford me the consolation of 
ceasing to be an idle and useless being in society. 
The Court of * * has urged me to undertake to 
keep up a correspondence with it ; such an occupa- 
tion would be very agreeable and congenial to me, 
and would afford me an opportunity of showing 
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what I am capable of doing I am only waiting 
for the Prince’s consent (which I hope to receive 
soon) in order to accept the offer. However, I 
will only do so if the} are willing to wait till 1 
return to Paris, for I will not permit Madame 
d’Epinay to return alone, and I will trust no one 
but myself to see after the arrangements which 
are necessary for her on so fatiguing a journcj 
Do not mention my plans to an} one , their success 
perhaps depends upon their being kept secret 
Good-bje 1 my fnend, keep up your spirits, and 
let me always have good news of jour health and 
self You do not tell me if you are satisfied 
with mj- work , I am expecting the last in- 
stalments of jours 

From Voltaire to Madame u’LriNAV. 

This is probablj the fiftieth letter that jou wdf 
have received from Geneva You must be tired to 
death of expressions of regret, however, jou must 
receive mine , it is onlj fair that j ou should do c o, 
because I have profited less than anjonc else b\ 
the happiness of having jou amongst us Thc^e 
who saw jou everj daj have a verj great advantage 
over us If jou had been willing to give us 
another winter, wc would have acted coined} to 
jou once a week Wc have resolved to rmta 
merrj, for fear of djing of gnef at the bad news 
that reaches us in succession My heart is I* rtnch, 

I love to set a good example, but, truly , all our 
pleasures arc spoilt bj jour absence and that of 
our friend, M Grimm. What spectators ami 
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critics we have lost ! But, Madame, is it not a 
shameful thing that the English, who do not 
believe in Jesus Christ', should take Surat, and 
be on the point of taking Quebec ? Let them 
rule upon the seas of the two hemispheres, and let 
the troops of Cassell and Zell beat our splendid 
armies, our sins arc the cause of it; it is philosophy 
which clearly brings down upon us the wrath of 
Heaven. The Marcchal de Contade and M. dc la 
Clue must have furnished some articles to the En- 
cyclopaedia. However, Tronchin performs miracles; 
everything is upside down ; I will canonise him for 
the one which he has worked upon you, and I join 
with all Geneva in praying that God will imme- 
diately afflict you with some trifling ailment which 
will bring you back to us. 

You have cruelly refused to let me read your 
two volumes ; 1 you have not had confidence in me, 
and you have lavished it upon those who have 
abused it. Your books circulate in Geneva ; I 
have them, and there are some imperfect copies 
in circulation. I am obliged to inform you of 
this ; I am very fond of you and take a lively^ 
interest in you. Ah ! Madame, you must only 
trust “ solitaries” like myself or Grimm. Do 
not betray me, but endeavour to withdraw all these 
unworthy and mutilated copies, or allow me to 
make public the one which I have in my hands ; 
this is really the only way to save you from the 
harm which these mangled productions are 
doing you. 

“ Mes Momens Heureux ” and the “ Lettres a mon Fils.” 
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Adieu 1 Madame, the uncle and niece adore 
you, and are at your feet 

From Madame de H*-* to Madvue d’Lpisw 

Geitae 

My dear Madame, how thoroughly we hare 
appreciated the precious tokens of jour remem- 
brance of us 1 I can declare to you that it was entirely 
from a feeling of discretion that I did notw rite toy on 
first , I respected your wish to be undisturbed, and 
I did not want to disturb the satisfaction which 
you must have felt at finding yourself reunited to a 
worthy and amiable family, and it is this very fact 
that arouses my gratitude, since I find that, amidst 
the liveliest and most eagerly expected enjoyment, 
you have been kind enough to remember your 
“good friends’ of Geneva, as you are kind 
enough to call us You are certainly very dear to 
them, my dear Madame, and your absence has 
caused the liveliest and most painful regret, but, 
while informing you of something that interests 
you, I must address to you a slight reproach, 
which I nevertheless hope you will take in good 
part 

You cruelly refused me the two small volumes 
which you have had printed here, and although 
y ou based your refusal on the ground tint you gave 
them to no one, I Hatter myself that I should have 
kept them better than the two friends whom you 
had excepted from the rule you had imposrd upon 
yourself Since you left, I have seen a copy m 
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Voltaire’s hands, of which there are some very 
incorrect copies in circulation, from which others 
will certainly be printed, for everyone is fighting for 
them. I have seen several in which things have 
been inserted of which you would disapprove. 
According to these unreliable copies, certain ill- 
informed persons blame you for having printed 
family details. After we had discussed the pos- 
sible remedy for this unlucky incident, my own 
and my husband’s advice is, that you should 
combine the two volumes in one, and publish it. 
Such a work could not fail to do you honour, if it 
appeared in the form in which you have written 
it, and you would thereby show that you are not 
guilty of the offence which is attributed to you. 

In short, Madame, we have thought it our duty 
to give you a faithful account of what took place. 
You will always find me equally zealous in your 
interests ; we trust that you will feel convinced of 
this, and also of the tender and inviolable attach- 
ment with which I have the honour to remain, my 
dear Madame, etc. 


From Madame d’Epinay to Madame de H * * *. 

My thanks are due to you, Madame, for the 
friendship and sympathy which you have shown 
me, and I am truly touched by it. This kindness 
on your part entitles me to justify my refusal to 
give you the two volumes, and to tell you at 
length my opinion of the indiscretion of certain 
persons in making them public after my depar- 
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ture; I am extreme^ desirous of securing your 
approbation on this, as on every other occasion. 

You have seen them, Madame, and you are 
in a position to agree with me that they were not 
written in order to be made public. I wrote them 
for the instruction and benefit of my children ; 1 
never thought that they would be exposed to 
any other criticism than that of a few private 
friends, whose advice and learning I am proud to 
follow. They have been written without correc- 
tion ; the faults with which I reproach my 
children are those of nearl}- all young people 
of their age ; but, nevertheless, one might draw 
therefrom conclusions as to their characters, 
which, false and unjust as they would he, might 
perhaps notwithstanding do them harm. I should 
never have thought of printing them, had not 
chance procured me M. Gauffecourt’s printing- 
press at my house. I at first intended only to 
take off two or three copies for my own amuse- 
ment ; but, afterwards, I was unable to refuse 
copies to some friends who, either from their 
long-standing acquaintance or the claims which 
they have acquired upon my gratitude, obliged 
me to break the rule which prudence had imposed 
upon me — not to give a copy to anyone, f 
added the condition that they should not fea'e 
their hands ; they ought to have known me well 
enough to be convinced that the condition wa* 
meant in earnest. Other persons had asked me 
for the volumes with equal persistency. 1 
sincerely regretted to refuse some of them, and 
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you, Madame, arc one of the number. I confess 
to you frankly, that I did not flatter myself that 
I had sufficient claim upon you to let you share 
the importance I attached, not to the work, but 
to its concealment. What has happened ? 1 

have been deceived and my confidence has been 
probably abused. It is not the first time, and I 
would readily say, I expect that it will not be the 
last. 

So, then, my books have been read by strangers 
who have judged me severely; they have found 
me guilty of error. I believe it ; it was a real 
one that my writings came into their hands; 
they do not necessarily know whether it was with 
my consent or not. I do not advise that they 
should be read in order to my justification : I should 
fail in my object if I let them be known by a 
larger number of people. Perhaps I should not 
even be the gainer by it ; they arc not written 
to occupy people’s attention long, and I am 
convinced that they are no longer talked about. 
If these works were good, they would perhaps 
make me enemies ; if they were worthless, they 
would bring ridicule upon me ; and, if you wish 
me to tell you all, the eagerness with which 
people publish a work, under pretence of justifying 
themselves, always seems to me a sophism of 
vanity, the object of which is to bring before 
the world a production which they are very 
pleased with themselves for having written. Now, 
as the only merit that I can discover in my 
letters to my son is that of good intention, and, 
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as I suppose this exists in the heart of every 
mother, it seems to me reduced to such trifling 
proportions, that it is not worth while to display it" 
Such, Madame, is my profession of faith, and 
this is the answer which I leave you to make m 
my justification to those whose good opinion is 
worth seeking I do not know which of my 
friends I have to reproach for his ill considered 
zeal , I do not wish to Know , it is not m_\ inten 
tion to complain of him, whoever he may be, 
because I judge of him by his intention I line 
written to them all to advise them to keep their 
promises more scrupulously, and to let them 
understand the consequences, this ought to be 
sufficient for them and me also 

I ask your forgiv eness for these lengthy details 
However, I am not afraid of having abused jour 
friendship and the interest you have slibwn m 
me, I do not know how to thank you for it, but 
I know how to feel it My gratitude can onh 
be equalled by the very sincere and affectionate 
attachment which I have consecrated to you 
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SOME ADDITIONAL CORRESPONDENCE 


OF 

MADAME D’EPINAY 


Letter from Madame d’Epinay to her Son. 

My dear Son, — However much I may desire 
to sacrifice myself entirely to the care of your 
education, I cannot devote myself to all that my 
affection for 3*ou dictates. Business matters, 
weak and delicate health, your own occupations 
— all these frequently prevent me from having 
3*ou near me, and deprive me of the satisfaction 
of following }’our studies carefully, and of sharing 
even your leisure and amusements. Do not, how- 
ever, imagine that I lose sight of you during the 
time that we are separated ; as far as my bad 
> health permits, the greater part of it is spent in 
reflecting upon the means of perfecting your 
education. I had undertaken a considerable work 
upon this subject ; but as I have always tried to 
offer you my advice in a natural and eas;v form, 
calculated to inspire you with an affection for 
3'our duties, I have resolved to give 3*0*11 this work 

16 — 2 
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m detail I have noticed for some time that you 
take pleasure m writing and receding letters 1 
will write some to jou The reflections which 
the} maj gi\e rise to in your mind will subse- 
quent!} sene as the subject of our con\ersations 
At least, I flatter myself that jou will not treat 
me worse than your other friends — j ou w ill some 
times answer me We will talk, we will write to 
each other, we will seek in concert the means of 
rendering jou happj , truth, reason, friendship, 
and confidence will guide us in this important 
and agreeable search 

Mj whole affection is divided between jou and 
jour sister Since 1 have been a mother, m\ 
happiness has consisted in looking after ni) 
children Mj care was at first limited to jour 
health If the prejudices of ordinary custom and 
want of experience have jvrevented me, during 
the early jears of jour life, from extending it 
bejond that, at least reflection, awakened and 
supported bj maternal affection, enlightens and 
increases it more and more Not onlj have I 
for a long time past devoted mj attention to 
forming jour heart and mind, but c\uy da) I 
feel that the watchful care of a mother ts not 
limited to the present It also leads her to* 
foresee the future, to calculate from a distance tin 
necessary results of the inclinations, talents, and 
t In meter of a joimgmnn, of the state of lift to 
which he seems called bj circumst met s, b) hi" 
tastes, bj his position , from these considerations 
she forms the general plan of the most suit dd< 
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education. It is upon these principles that I have 
endeavoured to arrange yours. You enjoy the 
happ3^ feeling of security which is natural to your 
age, without troubling yourself in regard to a 
future which you do not know. The moment 
alone determines your affections and your will ; 
it is my duty to foresee the consequences of these, 
to forecast from a distance the advantages and dis- 
advantages of your good and bad qualities, to 
procure for you everything that may contribute to 
3'our happiness, to protect you from everything 
that may be opposed to it ; to supply, out of my 
own experience, the defects of your own, and by 
m3' watchfulness to prevent your fancied security 
leading to effects injurious to you. The result of 
this calculation causes me to consent or refuse to do 
what 3'ou wish, according as your wishes are re- 
lated to the general plan of your education ; this 
is the reason of the strict and unceasing attention 
which I bestow upon all your actions, even the 
most trifling. You may conclude, my son, that, 
even when my decisions seem most opposed to 
your desires, I none the less share all 3'our feelings; 
all of them immediatety become mine ; I am happy 
in 3 r our satisfaction and pleasures ; I suffer when 
* 3'ou suffer, I even suffer from the disappointments 
it is my duty to make 3'ou experience ; but then 
I continually repeat to nr^self that, if 3'ou were 
capable of judging sensibty, 3'ou would not wish 
to see me 3ueld, out of weakness, to ill-considered 
desires, nor, at the expense of a solid and lasting 
happiness, procure 3'ou a frivolous and passing 
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pleasure I enter into j our position, and I always 
put myselPhn jour place, but with the advantages 
which reason, fortified by reflection and experience, 
possesses over the feeble and deceptive knowledge 
of childhood In a word, all m\ thoughts and 
actions have reference to you, the}' all have your 
happiness for their aim, 1 want to convince you 
of this, m} son, and it is 3 ourself whom I will take 
for judge Compare the education which }Oii arc 
receiving with ordinal} educations, and consider 
whether I have begun to fulfil my purpose 

The most generall} receiv ed usage is not alwav s 
the best to follow , the prudent should onl) adopt it 
when it is seen to be justified b} reason. If I have 
rejected the usual method, if I have kept you near 
me, it was not until after I had careful!) weighed all 
that was to be said in favour of or against public 
education I did not think it right to leave )iui 
in the hands of strangers, nor to deprive myself of 
the pleasure of seeing vour heart and mint! 
developed and formed b) m} care and under lm 
eyes, and in this, I have consulted your true 
interests more than my .affection, and straight 
forward reason rather than the almost general 
example of all the heads of families Houotr 
limited m) knowledge, I thought that, in tin 
interests of that which I hold dearest in the 
world, I ought not to defer blindly to the know- 
ledge of a stranger 1 considered the affection, 
the feeling, and the instinct of a motlur is 
superior to all the most luminous thoughts vug- 
gtsted bv wisdom and rt flection Thus, m\ * n!1 
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l have not allowed you to undergo that exile from 
the paternal house which usually last st as long as 
what is termed education. I did not wish that, 
a stranger to vour friends and unknown to your 
parents, you should he advance.d in rears before 
experiencing the most delightful emotions, and 
the powerful charm of the sacred ties whereby 
nature has willed to unite the members of families. 

1 have desired to see you. brought up under my 
eyes, contract the: habits and love of virtue and 
goodness, and acquire that bodily and mental 
health and strength without which life, cannot be. 
considered a blessing. Lastly, 1 have wished to 
accustom you to the delightful sentiments of 
affection and confidence, inspired by nature, . 
cemented by the delightful familiarity of daily 
intercourse, in which Heaven has placed the 
mutual happiness of children and parents. 

The great objection which I have always felt to 
public education is that which I have just explained 
to you. The zeal of a stranger, however honourable 
a man 1 may suppose him to he, and whatever the 
attention he may give to his pupil, cannot be com- 
pared to the attention, zeal, and feelings of a 
mother. What sympathy could stir another as 
strongly as myself, who feel happy for several days 
when I discover in you the germ of some virtue or 
honourable sentiment ; I, who am alarmed and 
grieved beyond measure when I notice in you any 
inclination, the consequences of which are calcu- 
lated to make me fear for your happiness, and who 
am then only too eager to have recourse to the 
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superior knowledge of all those who share mj 
friendship ftnd esteem, m the hope of being re- 
assured as to the dangers of jour faults ? Do jou 
think, I say to one, that my son's amusements, of 
which his tutor frequently complains, are hkclj to 
hinder the acquisition of the knowledge which a 
respectable citizen ought to possess at a certain 
age ? Do jou not feel sure, I say to another, that 
my son will \ery soon lose that sort of confidence, 
presumption, and good opinion of himself which 
he sometimes seems to entertain, and which would 
give jou exactly the opposite opinion of him if it 
degenerated into a habit ? It seems to me that lie 
is already sharp enough to feel how ridiculous it 
would be for him, at his age, to think that he is 
capable of guiding himself, while ever)' step that he 
takes warns him of his weakness and his need of 
being guided by others 

But is it necessary for me to speak to j on of 
mj alarms, my consolations, my hopes, and all tn\ 
feelings about jou ’ Mj son, do jou j ourself 
decide between strangers and jour mother. Recall 
to mind the means cmplojed bj jour various 
masters to rebuke and instruct jou 1 shall Ik 
mistaken lfjou find in them the same patience, 
the same gentleness, the same warmth, as m th* 
advice I give jou, or if 3011 find them ns p<r- 
sistentlj endeavouring, like mjsclf, to discover the 
easiest methods, equailj anxious to cut short tin 
difficult roads, equal!} moved bj jour trifling suc- 
cesses, equal!}' read} to share jour trouble-, jour 
satisfactions, and jour plcisurcs Such is the dif 
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ference o£ feelings and their effects ; the little 
detailed attentions which are the happiness of a 
mother usually become the cause of insupportable 
weariness to strangers. Of all those around you, 
your tutor is certainly the one who is most attached 
to you ; in fact, it is a very rare thing to find, out- 
side one’s family, a friendship equal to his for you, 
and you ought to feel every day how difficult it will 
be for you to show him gratitude in proportion to 
your obligations to him. But, imagine for a moment 
that he had a son as dear to him as you are to me, 
and that this son were in imminent danger at the 
same time as yourself — which of you two do you 
think he would hasten to save ? Not so much 
influenced by his duties as a father, as carried 
away by the impetuosity of a blind, but ever un- 
erring feeling, he would hasten to save his own child, 
while you would only hear from him vain and idle 
regrets. Happily for you, you enjoy his affection 
without sharing it with anyone, and it only de- 
pends upon yourself to deserve it entirely. 

When I wanted, the other day, to point out to 
you that you had been for some time making less 
progress than at ' school, you very inopportunely 
appealed to your tutor’s reply. If you will reflect 
a little, you will see that, if you have not the 
opportunity of competing with your fellows, nor the 
frivolous renown of outstripping them, you enjoy 
an advantage infinitely more precious in the way in 
which I treat you, by admitting you to rrty society 
and amongst the number of my friends. You find 
yourself every day in the company of persons of 
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superior knowledge of al! those who share m\ 
friendship And esteem, in the hope of being re- 
assured as to the dangers of j our faults ? Do jou 
think, I say to one, that my son’s amusements, of 
which his tutor frequently complains, are like!) to 
hinder the acquisition of the knowledge which a 
respectable citizen ought to possess at a certain 
age ? Do you not feel sure, I say to another, that 
my son will very soon lose that sort of confidence, 
presumption, and good opinion of himself which 
he sometimes seems to entertain, and which would 
gi\e you exactly the opposite opinion of him if it 
degenerated into a habit ? It seems to me that he 
is already sharp enough to feel how ridiculous it 
would be for him, at his age, to think that he is 
capable of guiding himself, while every step that he 
takes warns him of his weakness and Ius need of 
being guided by others 

But is it nccessarj for me to speak tojou of 
mj alarms, my consolations, my hopes, and all mv 
feelings about you ? M) son, do jou j ourself 
decide between strangers and jour mother. Recall 
to mind the means employed by jour various 
masters to rebuke and instruct jou. I shall bt 
mistaken if jou find in them the same patience, 
the same gentleness, the same warmth, as ir» tin 
advice I give >ou , or if jou find them as ptr- 
sistentlj endeavouring, like mjsclf, to discover tin 
easiest methods, cquallj anxious to cut short tin 
difficult roads, tqualh moved bj jour trifling suc- 
cesses, equally readj to share jour troubles, jour 
satisfactions, and jour pleasures. Such is the d«f* 
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fercncc of feelings and their effects ; the little 
detailed attentions which are the happiness of a 
mother usually become the cause of insupportable 
weariness to strangers. Of all those around you, 
your tutor is certainly the one who is most attached 
to you ; in fact, it is a very rare thing to find, out- 
side one’s fa mil}*, a friendship equal to his for 3*011, 
and you ought to feel every day how difficult it will 
be for you to show him gratitude in proportion to 
your obligations to him. But, imagine for a moment 
that he had a son as dear to him as you arc to me, 
and that this son were in imminent danger at the 
same time as yourself — which of you two do you 
think he would hasten to save ? Not so much 
influenced by his duties as a father, as carried 
away by the impetuosity of a blind, but ever un- 
erring feeling, he would hasten to save his own child, 
while you would only hear from him vain and idle 
regrets. Happily for you, you enjoy his affection 
without sharing it with anyone, and it only de- 
pends upon yourself to deserve it entirely. 

When I wanted, the other day, to point out to 
you that you had been for some time making less 
progress than at school, you very inopportunely 
appealed to your tutor’s reply. If you will reflect 
a little, you will see that, if you have not the 
opportunity of competing with your fellows, nor the 
frivolous renown of outstripping them, you enjoy 
an advantage infinitely more precious in the way in 
which I treat you, by admitting you to my society 
and amongst the number of my friends. You find 
yourself every day in the company of persons of 
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lessons to judge whether your complaints were 
well founded, and to encourage your master to a 
fresh effort of patience, which your lack of appli- 
cation might have exhausted. 

It has been almost exalted into a maxim that 
children ought never to be listened to or praised, 
so as to keep them respectful and make them feel 
their dependency. I blame no individual system ; 
but, for my own part, I am not at all envious of 
this kind of authority ; I only wish to employ my 
own in order to win your friendship and confidence. 
I do not at all desire that your obedience should 
be blind; I wish your heart alone to answer to 
me for your submission ; I love to believe that b) 
these means I better assure myself of your respect 
and gratitude. 

I have, above all, made it my practice to 
speak the truth to you, and to give you, as far as 
is possible, a just idea of everything ; I ha\e 
frequently noticed the good effect of this method. 
Such is the advantage of the truth; it strikes the 
least-formed mind ; it alone ought to guide us by 
the torch of reason, and show us the means of 
making ourselves useful to society and deserving 
of our own esteem. You will find then, my son, m 
the advice which f intend to give you, not 
much the precepts of a mother as the advice of 
a friend who is anxious for )our happiness, and 
a staunch supporter of those virtues to which 
it is your duty to aspire, and without which 
there can be no assured happiness. 

Such arc the principles that I have 
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dcavoured to follow; you will have no difficulty 
in remembering that I have never corrected vou 
in ill-temper. When I have found myself mis- 
taken, I have not failed to let vou know it. If I 
oppose your wishes, it is only after I have given 
you the reasons for it. You have never found me 
abuse your confidence ; I have never attempted 
to force or demand it as my right ; I even carry 
delicacy so far as to scrupulously respect your 
little secrets. 

One of the chief objects of our attention has 
been to investigate, in a most searching manner, 
the character of those who have to share, with 
your father and myself, the task of making you 
happy. It is onfy after having convinced our- 
selves that they possess all the necessary qualifica- 
tions, that we have intrusted them with those 
branches of your education which we were unable 
to attend to ourselves. Of all those to whom we 
have intrusted this task, your present tutor seemed 
to us the best adapted to carry out our views. 
Independently of his abilities and personal qualifi- 
cations, his attachment to you, his unfailing 
gentleness and patience, ought (I cannot too often 
repeat it) to stir your heart with the liveliest 
gratitude. 

From all that I have just told you, my 
son, you can judge of the motives by which my 
conduct has been influenced. I shall think my- 
self sufficiently rewarded for my attention if you 
answer it by steady application ; and, although 
you are hardly old enough for reflection, I flatter 
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mjself that good feeling mil supply the place of it 
on all important occasions, and that jour own 
conduct will contribute, more than am thing che, 
to the happiness of my life 

From Madame d’Cpisaa to htr Son 
Your remarks upon the manner in which 
Madame Darty and her sister receded jou the 
other day hare gnen me a farourable idea of the 
j ustness of your obserr ation The e\ccssi\ e praises 
of the one displeased jou, while the frankness with 
which the other spoke to jou seemed to jou, on 
the other hand, a sure proof of her friendship, and 
caused jou genuine satisfaction 1 should not, 
howerer, hare been eery much surprised to find 
that jou felt more flattered bj the compliments of 
the one than bj the frankness of the other, jour 
age would hare made this excusable, hut jour 
conscience, in accord with jour reason, made jon 
prefer the true and sincere aduct which sjmpathj 
and friendship alone can dictate to prai'es which 
jou did not descrec Such discernment on jour 
part convinces me that, if jou had to inakL tin 
choice, jou would again prefer sercre criticism to 
( \aggcruted compliments 

In fact, m\ son, what \aluc could we tttarh to 
the approbation of those bj whom we ,m scircclj 
known 5 And, if those who know more of us limit 
thcmsches to gnmgus udwee and w trmngs, should 
we not be \erj sillj to trust to x (n s<tcss prints' 
Besides, the most ordinart ri lit etion is i nnu„h to 
nominee a joung man that his mint- tut, at 
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most, consist in a prudent employment of the 
time and the means which fortune offers him for 
the cultivation of his talents. 

Your age is the age of hope ; you can promise, 
and I like to believe, for the happiness of my life, 
that you promise much ; but you have not yet 
fulfilled any of your promises ; you, therefore, 
deserve encouragement, but you cannot claim any 
praise. The gardener who planted the avenue of 
lime-trees in the garden at Epinay does not think 
of praising them for the shade which they cannot 
yet afford ; he limits himself to carefully cultivating 
them, and supplies them with everything necessary 
to strengthen and make them grow ; he lops off 
the boughs which are likely to divert from the 
chief branches the juices necessary for the sap ; 
he is able to judge, if you like, what the tree will 
one day become, from the beauty of the leaves ; 
he silently flatters himself that his attention will 
have successful results ; but he will never think of 
boasting of his success until, with the aid of time 
and cultivation, the lime-tree has become the 
ornament of his master’s garden. 

Praise is justice rendered to real merit ; 
and we ought only to feel flattered by it when it 
is bestowed in such a way as to spare pur modesty, 
is in harmony with our conscience, and is awarded 
to us by those who are themselves deserving of 
praise and capable of judging us. When you have 
translated some fine passages from Terence or 
Virgil, and have given all your application to the 
task, would you feel any pleasure at receiving the 
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compliments of a person who knew nothin" of 
Latin, or who, being destitute of taste or learning, 
was incapable of judging of the quality of jour 
translation ? Certain!} not Wc can onl) be 
ambitious of the praises of those whose -verdict is 
enlightened and well-founded 

The habit of praising those who are present 
at random, while reserving blame and criticism 
for the absent, is one result of the depravity of 
our manners, of our lack of occupation, and also 
the immoderate taste for society, which is h> 
necessary to the unemplojed The distractions 
of society have made us strangers to ourselves; 
to prevent us ever being in our own compain, 
it makes us run from one circle to another, and 
causes us to contract that want of seriousness in 
our conversation with which we usual!} distribute 
praise and blame without attaching anj idea to 
our judgments Such a habit soon becomes 
fital 

Politeness, in a tender heart, is a real, gentle, 
and voluntaiy expression of feeling, esteem, and 
benevolence Flatter}, on the contrary, is onl) 
an idle and coarse lie, which deceives no ont 
It is no longer limited, in the ease of strung* 
to affable manners and the courtesy due to run* 
one AH those whom we meet receive, to all 
appearance, the liveliest demonstrations of a 
friendship which the heart has never felt, and 
the friend of even hod} is equal!} cold ami in* 
different to all From an unbounded desirt to 
please, we have become* accustomed to txigg»ra* 
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tion and praises that are a mere matter of habit. 
We praise, not because we are realty moved by 
the excellence and beauty of the thing which we 
pretend to approve of, but in order that we may 
not miss the opportunity of saying something 
agreeable. Whether it be well placed, or uttered 
at the right moment, that is not what seems of 
importance to us. What pleasure could such 
contemptible politeness afford to a sensible man ? 
If I realty deserve praises, ought I not to feel 
wearied by those with which others injudiciously 
overwhelm me, and which they are ready to lavish 
in the same manner upon the first person who is 
willing to listen to them ? If I deserve none, 
how - confusing it is to receive, in this manner, 
reproaches under the name of praises ! For is 
it not a reproach to my lack *of merit, to praise 
the good qualities which I do not possess ? Yet 
further : this mania for praising is sometimes 
extended in society even to the most reprehensible 
actions, and becomes an act of cowardice which 
the thoughtlessness and frivolity of our intercourse 
cannot excuse. 

But, my son, as the wise man ought to think 
less of correcting society of its vices than of 
protecting himself from them, 1 hope that, 
conscious of the utter folly of these senseless 
praises, you will appreciate them at their proper 
value, and will know how to despise, as so many idle 
words, all such praises as virtue and the feeling 
of your conscience do not unite in justifying. 

An honourable man strives to deserve praise, 
but does not seek it ; he knows that a man is no 
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longer worthy of it when he makes it his only aim. 
He who is too anxious to gain it makes confession of 
his weakness and lack of merit. The ancients said 
that envy follows virtue, as the shadow the body : 
this is even more true of praise; but the body 
must not run after the shadow. A noble action 
compels the admiration of all : there is no need 
to beg for approval. All are eager to sing the 
praises of virtue. The history of France tells 
us that Louis XII., when urged by certain 
malicious persons to avenge the insults which 
he had received from his enemies before he 
ascended the throne, simply replied : “ The King 
of France was not made to avenge the insults 
offered to the Due d'Orleans.” These generous 
words, so worthy of a king, produce their effect 
upon all feeling hearts ; but it is not your praises 
which make them worthy of admiration ; the 
feeling of kindness which dictated them renders 
them admirable in themselves. For, if you Here 
to learn that this incident of history is false, and 
that Louis XII. had not the courage to forgive 
his enemies, the ideas of virtue and generosity 
which you had attached to the action of that 
monarch would disappear, and your pmi'ts 
would no longer be anything but an idle tissue 
of words. 

We ought to do good for our own satisfaction, 
not for the sake of the opinion which others may 
form of us; for praise, as 1 have told toil, is only 
the shadow of virtue, and the shadow cannot 
exist without the body which product s it. 
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If it is right to derive moderate enjo} , mcnt 
from a well-merited praise, it is of the greatest 
importance, on the other hand, to he on our guard 
against flattery. Falsehood and treachery have 
made of it an instrument that is the more per- 
nicious, as its springs are. secret and too much in 
conformity with the natural inclination to pre- 
sumption, which influences us all more or less. 
Guided by secret interest, in crooked and devious 
paths, the flatterer becomes dangerous' in pro- 
portion as his praise is delicate and subtle. 
His art consists in getting ns near the truth as 
possible, in avoiding abruptness, in applauding 
real merits at first, and afterwards exaggerating 
them ; and in this manner he contrives to pass 
imperceptibly from truth to falsehood, and by 
degrees to intoxicate the man who is sufficiently 
foolish and narrow-minded to listen to and 
believe him. 

Lastly, the most ordinary, and at the same 
time the most diabolical art of flatterers, consists in 
putting a favourable construction upon the worst 
actions, and in shamelessly confounding the 
ridiculous and the honourable, virtue and vice. A 
spendthrift will be praised for his generosity; an 
unbecoming and misplaced demeanour will be 
defined as the usage of society, freedom of man- 
ners, carelessness, and amiable folly; dissimulation 
will be turned into prudence, thoughtlessness will 
assume the varnish of an agreeable liveliness, 
obstinacy that of firmness. And, as the man who 
is most flattered is usually the most despised by 

17—2 
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his flatterers, they compensate themsehes at Jus 
expense for the Meanness to which their profession 
condemns them 

You have read in Telemnchus of all the troubles 
caused by Protesilaus and Timocrates They knew 
how to prolong the mistakes of the King of Cate 
by their praises; their influence rested upon lus 
blindness Idomeneus was hated lry his people, 
and believed that he was loicd by them This 
prince confessed to Mentor that lus weakness for 
flattery had caused him to commit acts of great 
injustice 

If the great are in general more exposed to the 
risk of being deceived, experience will teach you 
how essential it is for everyone who docs not 
wish to ruin himself to contract habits of truth 
and virtue, , which alone can protect us from tilt 
dangers of flattery 

Presene, I entreat you, the sentiments which 
I am seeking to cultivate in you, and you will 
never be unfortunate enough to exercise the tritk 
of flatterer There is none more infamous; it 
reduces a man to lying, falsehood, and eviry thing 
that can bring dishonour upon him The remor- 
which is the heritage of the flatterer is not limited 
to the consciousness of lus own faults and his 
cowardly designs, as he becomes, by lus artifices 
the instrument and author of the crime of others, 
he m ikes himself responsible for all tin coa i 
qucnccs of lus seductions, which hi cin neither 
foresee nor prevent 

But, my son, it is not sufficient to hi on y< ' ' 
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guard against so low and disgraceful a vice ; you 
must further accustom yourself early to judge of 
each thing in a healthy spirit and without preju- 
dice, and particularly the character and actions 
of those with whom we have to live, in order to 
render to truth, virtue, and true merit the justice 
that is their due. If the masterpiece of a clever 
artist draws from us applause, even involuntary, 
what rapture ought not the happy witness of an 
honest and virtuous action to feel ? Observe how, 
in our theatres, the mere representation of virtue 
excites emotion and feeling, and learn, from the 
pleasure which }mu then share with the public, 
what claim it has upon our homage, and how 
pleasant it is to pay it the tribute it deserves. 


From J. J. Rousseau to Madame d’E^inay, on the 
subject of the two preceding letters. 

.Madame, I have read very carefully your letters 
to your son ; - they are good, they are admirable, 
but they are of no use for him. Permit me to 
tell you so with the sincerity which I owe you. 
In spite of the gentleness and fervour with which 
you imagine you set off your advice, the tone of 
these letters is, generally speaking, too serious ; it 
announces your scheme beforehand, and, as you 
yourself have said, if you desire it to succeed, the lad 
himself must have no suspicion of it. If he were 
twenty years of age, the letters would perhaps 
not be too strong, but they would still be too dry. 
I think that the idea of writing to him is a very 
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happj one, and libel} to form Ins mind and heart, 
but two conditions are necessarj , he must be able 
to understand jou and he must be able to answer 
}ou. These letters must be written onlj for him, 
whereas the two wluclf jou hare sent me would be 
useful to e\ ei} bod} , — caceptlnm Tahem} adricc, 
keep them for a more adranced age, tell him 
stones, tell him fables from which he can himself 
draw the moral, and, abate all, let him be able to 
appl} them to himself Atoid generalities, nothing 
but what is ordinar} and useless is the result of 
putting principles in the place of facts, we must 
start from all that he maj hate obserted, fatourabh 
or unfat ourabl} In proportion as Ins ideas begin 
to detelop and }ou teach lnm to reflect and com- 
pare, suit the tone of jour letters to Ins progress 
and mental faculties But if toil inform the toung 
gentleman that)Ou arc detoting }our attention to 
the formation of Ins heart and mind, that, while 
amusing him, }ou mean to show him the truth 
and Ins duties, he will be on lus guard against 
et er} tiling t ou sa} to him, he will alwa)s think 
that he sees a lesson proceeding from }our mouth, 
eser} thing, c\cn Ins top, will be an objeel of sus- 
picion to him Act m this manner, but can full} 
keep it a secret 

lor instance, what use is it to instant him 
ibout the duties of }our position as a mother’ 
\\ ]i} should sou always be dinning into Ins firs 
the words submission, duties, watchfulness, n non’ 
\t Ills agt til til it sounds a! irnung to lnm ^o* 
must make him fimilnrwith tliL actions n suiting 
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from these terms; let him remain ignorant of their 
names until you can teach them to him by his 
own behaviour; and again, above all, make him 
feel the advantage and pleasure he has derived 
from them, in order to show him that an act of 
submission and duty is not so alarming a thing as 
he might imagine. 

As for the second letter, if it does not contain 
things so entirely opposed to the object you have 
in view, it is at least filled with ideas and imagery 
that are too strong, not only for a person of 
the age of your son, but even for one much 
older. Your definition of politeness is just and 
delicate, but it is necessarv to consider it care- 
full)- in order to appreciate all its refinement. 
Does he know the meaning of the words “esteem” 
and “benevolence”? Is he in a position to dis- 
tinguish the voluntary or involuntary expression 
of a feeling heart ? How will you be able to make 
him understand that the body ought not to run 
after the shadow, and that the shadow cannot 
exist without the body which produces it ? 

Remember, Madame, that if you present 
advanced and complicated ideas to children too 
early, they are obliged to have recourse to the 
definition of each word. This definition is nearly 
always more complicated and more vague than 
even the notion itself ; they apply it wrongly, and 
only false ideas remain in their heads. The result 
is another inconvenience : they repeat, like parrots, 
high-sounding words, to which they attach no 
. meaning ; and, when they reach the age of twenty, 
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they are nothing but grown-up children or pom- 
pous dullards. 

You asked me my opinion in writing, Madame; 
there it is, I wish you to approve of it, but it 
is impossible for me to give you any other. If I 
am not mistaken in you, you will pardon my 
brutal frankness, and will recommence your task 
with greater courage and success than ever. 


LETTERS 

From J. J. Rousseau to Madxwe nT>i\\\. 

(Not inserted by her in her Memoirs.) 

I 

Thursday mormn*, 

Dec. 20th, 175 J. 

I must do what you desire, Madame. The 
letters shall not be sent, and, henceforth, M. le 
Comte dc Lastic 1 may steal the butter of all the 
good wives of Paris, and I shall not take offence. 
Let us leave the Comte, then, and speak of \our 
health, which must not be imperilled for such 
a trifle. I do not know what to sav to you about 
M. Tronchin’s prescriptions. Your experience 
makes ijic suspect them terribly; he has *0 great 
a reputation, that ho may well be only a <pntk. 
However, I confess tojou that 1 am of the * unit* 
opinion, and I attribute the misunderstanding, if 

•Some butter, which Inti l*eo 'ent to Mad inn 
scur together with simc other thing* b) Madcm > y J* » r 
Clerj, fnd Iwcn delivered liy nmtnte at the Co'ntr t.~ 
tic', whose vrnanls refused to return it. 
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there be any, to the inconvenience arising from 
being so far away. In any case, I strongly approve 
of your determination to keep to his diet, and to 
leave his drugs alone ; that is, in general, all 
the use you ought to make of medicine ; but you 
must choose a particular diet, and keep to it. 
Let me hear how you and Madame d’Esclavelles 
are. Good-bye ! Madame. 

II 

Thursday. 

You will see, Madame, from the enclosed note, 
that Madame de Chenonceaux would like to have 
the “ Poem on Natural Religion” for an hour or 
two, and since, considering this poor woman’s 
affliction, the smallest services are acts of 
humanity, I hope 3mu will take pleasure in 
assisting me in this, by lending me the poem in 
question, which I undertake to return this even- 
ing or to-morrow morning to your servant if )mu 
will be so kind as to send it to me. I have 
already intimated to Madame de Chenonceaux 
that I did not know where to find the verses on 
the earthquake. 

I will ask you to be good enough to reimburse 
M. Linant for what I owe him, until I can repay 
you myself, which I am afraid I cannot do on 
Saturday, for I do not feel in a fit state to 
go out. 

Let me hear how you are ; I beg you will do 
this, and accept the respectful homage of friend- 
ship and the reverence of the bear ! 
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III 

rrufoy . 

I hear that jou are still unwell, and I hare 
to suffer your ailments and my own. If I go out 
to-day, I am afraid of not being able to do so 
to-morrow. Let me know- if it is neccssaty, for 
Barre did not explain himself property . I meant 
to dine with jou to-morrow, according to jour 
orders, and I intend to go to jour house before 
anjone else's. But if jou hare anj thing urgent 
to saj to me, I will come and see, jou to-daj 
about four o’clock, or, if it is anj thing that can 
be communicated, jou can let me hare .1 message 
through Mademoiselle le Vasscur. 

Let me hear at the same time of Mademoiselle 
d’Epinaj Good-bje, Madame! \Vc are both 
sufferers, and I am sad Ncrerthcless, when 1 
think of jou, I feel how pleasant a consolation 
it is to hare a real friend, that is the onty' thing 
which still makes me feel anj attachment to life 

iV 

I hare seen M dc Lcjre, and rrc hare agreid 
that he is to finish the present month, and to ask 
jou to thank M. dc Saint- Lambert later; mntf 
orer, I think that it is onlj Conti’s presence tint 
has prerented lam from taking .ulrantage of jour 
offer, and that he will do so if jou rtntw it. 

Although mj mind is made up, 1 shall lie m 
an .anxious frame of mind until I rimor* ; tin 
worries me cacctdmgty ; I am U rrihlj unriou 
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to ho able to settle clown on Saturday week. If 
such haste renders expense necessary, be good 
enough to allow me to defray it. I shall never 
have spent money more cheerfully, nor with 
greater acKantage to my peace of mind. 

Let me have news of vour health. J will 
come and see you this evening or to-morrow. 


V 

Thursday. 

I had fbrgotten that 1 was going to dine at the 
Baron’s to-day, and that 1 shall therefore be 
unable to go for a walk with you this afternoon. 

As 1 must think about the means of living 
quietly in my solitude, 1 shall try to turn into 
money everything that is useless to me ; my , 
music is of far less use to me than my books ; so 
that, if you are not tired of the trouble which 
I am giving you, 1 should be pleased to send 
you the whole of it. Choose out of it all you 
can get rid of for me, and I will try on my part 
to get rid of the rest. 

I cannot tell, you how pleased I am at the 
idea of seeing no one but yourself for the future. 


VI 

Saturday. 

I called upon you yesterday evening ; you were 
out ; you promised to let me hear from you, but 
I have seen no one. This makes me feel uneasy ; 
I beg you will relieve me. Will you be so kind 
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as to send me the books and music belonging to 
me which you still ha\e Good-bye, Madame 1 
I cannot say any more to you about it this 
morning, for I am terribly busy w ith my removal, 
which would nexer take place if I had more 
furniture, and sixty arms working for me. Let 
this sene as an answer to your astonishment 

VII 

Thun hiy 

What is the meaning of this grief about a child 
of si\ }ears, whose character it is impossible to 
know * All that children do, as long as thc\ arc 
under the control of another, pro\cs nothing, for 
one can ne\er know who is to blame, it is when 
the) no longer ha\c nurses, go\ erncsscs nor tutor 4 ', 
that we see what nature has made them, and it is 
then that their real education commences Tor 
the rest, I do not know whether )ou arc doing 
right in letting )our daughter go out of \ our sight, 
but I do know that, m such a case, it is important 
that she should not be as comfortable as with \oit. 
and I do not sec how }ou will <acr he able to 
make certain of that Remember tli it this prt * 
caution is of importance for the future, e\c» mort 
so than for the present 

I pit) )ou for being at Pans, and I think with 
pleasure upon the moment which is to bring )ou 
inch tc\ ni) neighbourhood, not tint I am not ur\ 
comfortable here b) m) self, but if then isanvnr 
m the world whom I should like to sit (n< xi afm 
Dtdirot), it is \outMlf Dunn' tho* f* w 
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days ■ my stomach has been very much upset ; I 
have, been so presumptuous as to live like a 
peasant, and I have eaten more cabbages and 
bacon than I ought to have done. 

Mademoiselle le Vasseur is in despair at serving 
you so slowly, but the care of her poor niece takes 
up nearly all her time, and I assure you that the 
few moments she has to spare are employed solely 
on your behalf. 

Good-bye ! my dear .and amiable friend ; I 
wish you were here by my fireside; we could talk 
pleasantly 'together, and it seems to me that the 
heart would form one of the party. When you 
write to me, do not forget to let me hear about 
Papa Gauffecourt. 

VIII 

Friday evening. 

I have sent young D ’Amour, who is going to 
Paris, to enquire after you and Madame d’Escla- 
velles. I have not been well these last two days, 
and I have greatly benefited by it, for I have 
always observed that bodily ailments calm the 
agitations of the soul. I might require Admiral 
Anson’s Voyages. If you knew where to get this 
book, would you be so kind as to borrow it for 
me for a fortnight, and send it to me ? I believe 
M. d’Holbach has it, and he will surely be pleased 
to lend it. If you could send it to me when 
D’ Amour returns, I should be very glad; however, 
it is not so absolutely necessary. Good-bye, my 
kind friend S I am deeply moved by your anxiety 
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to restore my repose ; the misfortune is, that 
no one will say as much about it to Diderot 
as you have said to me, and it is really verv 
hard, on every occasion, to hear the offences 
of our friends as well as our own. 

If jou cannot find the book easily, do not 
trouble about it; I will try and get it from the 
King’s Library. 

IX 

Smuli 7) mon.trg. 

Madame, your letter, which I have received, 
afforded me real pleasure. I did not answer it, 
because it was itself an answer, and I did not 
want to give you cause to fatigue jourself lij 
writing too much, and I felt lazy mjsclf. As 
I hope to come and see you during the week, 

I shall soon have the consolation of finishing this 
conversation with you. For the rest, jou know 
that the philosopher came to sec me. M. 
d’ltpinay did the same jesterday evening. I 
have two copies of the Salve,' one for him and 
the other for j ou I send them to jou before 
tliej become still dirtier with smoke; do riot 
send me anj moncj for them, seeing that jou 
have forgotten to make the deduction for the 
coffee out of the ruffles, and I think this will 
lie almost the equivalent. You arc contimnllj 
taking the waters, it seems to me that it will 
soon be time to change your regimen in orihr 
to regain a little strength, hut 

“ I am onlj a soldier, and have on!) ml," 

1 Prajcr sung m honour of the Virgin Mai). 
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and I am well aware that my medical prescrip- 
tions ought to have no more authority than my 
moral treatises. Good-bye, Madame ! love your 
poor bear a little ; he knows better what he feels 
than what he savs. 

X 

Sunday morning. 

I am pleased to hear, my good friend, that 
you, as well as your mother, are better; I cannot 
say the same of myself. I begin to fear that 
I have carried my schemes beyond my strength, 
and, if I continue in my present state of health, 
I doubt whether I shall see the spring or my 
country again. In other respects, my mind is 
tolerably calm, especially now that I have seen 
my friend 1 again. 

I wanted to go and see you to-day, but I 
must put it off until to-morrow ; as yet, I cannot 
make certain of anything. I will certainly come 
the first moment I feel sufficiently courageous. 
I have not seen my threatening compatriot. I 
thank you for your advice, but I cannot help 
smiling at your alarm. Farewell till to-morrow ! 

XI 

I am much better to-day ; however, I shall 
not be able to see you until next week, when I will 
travel proudly on foot ; all the pomp and show of 
a carriage offend my imagination, as if I had no 
legs to take me to you. You have told me nothing 

1 Diderot, who paid a visit to the Hermitage during this 
month (October, 1756). 
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about yourself; 'I hope that Mademoiselle !e 
Vasseur will bring me bach good news. Good- 
by e, Madame 1 

XII 

In spite of my impatience to get out in order 
to scold you, I am still obliged to keep my room 
in consequence of an accursed inflammation 
of the teeth, which drives me mad. Let me 
hear from you, then, since I cannot yet make 
my enquiries in person ; but be assured that I 
will not fail to do so, the first day I feel easier. 
I hope to find you quite restored to health, and 
with the same manner and eyes, which so tipset 
M de Saint-], and many others 

XIII 

Tuesday rzrmmp 

My dear friend, I am sending to make in- 
quiries about your health by ID’ Amour, who is 
going to Paris to offer himself for a good plan, 
winch I hope will not cause him to leixe your 
sen ice, and, cren if this should he tin. can, 
your principles and mine are, that we must not 
injure anyone for our interest I have therefert 
gnen him a testimonial in your name, such as 
the little time that he lias been ill your simrt 
admits of. 

Kindly gi\c bun M. Gauffu-uurt's addm'. 
that be may make enquiries for me, for 1 ft't 
iciy anxious about him. Let me hear about 
yourself and alt that concerns you. I niin't 
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write to you at greater length. Madame de 
Cherionceaux has spent the day here ; she has 
just left by torchlight. It is late at the Her- 
mitage, and I am going to bed. Good-bye ! 

I am still ignorant of '-the meaning of M. 
Grimm’s twelve francs. 


XIV 


Tuesday evening. 

Had it not been for Madame d’Houdetot, I 
should have been very uneasy about M. Gauffe- 
court, because you had promised to let me hear 
every day, and, up till now, I have not heard at 
all. Now I am reassured and consoled, because I 
have heard good reports of both of you. While 
waiting for M. Tronchin’s remedies to do 3m u 
good, you do not waste your time in taking them, 
since they are agreeable to take : that is a friendly 
dodge which doctors rarely think of. 

Madame le Vasseur is better, and, together 
with her daughter, sends you her humble thanks. 
I am only suffering from my ordinary indisposi- 
tion, which is somewhat aggravated by the winter, 
as is the case every year ; in addition, I have been 
suffering terribly from the toothache during these 
last two days. I will keep my promise to you in 
case of need. I would do so, even if I had not 
promised. Your friendship towards me deserves 
this mark of confidence ; but I do not need it at 
present, and I hope I never shall. Good-bye ! my 
kind friend. 


VOL. Ill 


18 
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There are two pairs of stocking n tre 
meantime Kindly thank Madame d Ho-dc:o; 
for her note I needed it to reassure me as to the 
consequences of the excessne fatigue she endured 
tn coming here. 

XV 

The Henn'age il do *• * h”ze Lee 
fluj rj ire r~ 

I could wish, my kind fnend. that you had got 
r^d of your inflammation as ea*il\ ?« I of me coM , 
it w as a smart attack, but it left me quite sud- 
denly, without mj knowing what became of it 
May Heaien, once for all, inspire tour headaches 
with the same caprice ' 

I thank jou~~I do not remember fo- uhii 
All 1 the turkey — for which, howeaer. I do no* 
thank you, since it was not intended fo* me: h-t I 
hate eaten, or shall cat of it, as if it were try dui 
to offer thjanks for it 

Your advice was quite superfluous Tin. 
ix hoes of m\ woods are discreet , as a rule, 1 hue 
little to tcfl them, and of this little i tell thcr— 
nothing at jail Julie’s name and jour own are ill 
lint they kfnow how to repeat 

I comijncnd to jour care jour leilth, vw-t 
. hterfulne-Js, and jour comedies I b"g\-ouwillp'' 
lv - --.peers to the perfect one 1 Crib-ice -11 j»*' 
that he i r an( j e v e n the "cmb-unb’e b in- 
\irj ansio, t ] la( ,), e4 arc all such, eecept r'""lf 
j ourself aim 

1 Mukme U Hcvi- 
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I beg particularly to assure “Mis Tyranny” 1 of 
my respects. 

XVI 

Sunday wonting. 

Keeeivo, Madame, the first fruits of your 
Hermitage, if what the gardener says is true. 
I hog vou will let me hear about vour health and 
affairs, until the festivals are over, and the roads 
are sufiicientlv drv for me to come and see vou. 

m » «✓ 

On Tuesday 1 dined at A u bonne, and, on my 
return, 1 was overtaken by the rain and an illness, 
which have continued until to-day. Good-bye, 
Madame ! love me as a hermit, as vou loved me 
when a bear ; otherwise, I shall leave off my 
frock and put on my skin again. 

XVII 

May i\th. 

Good day, my kind friend ! I hear that you 
are well ; and, as I think that, if this were not 
the ease, you would have told me something 
about it, I believe the good news. I also hear 
that I shall soon have the pleasure of seeing you 
again, and then the fine days will have completely 
returned, especially if it is true, as I have reason 
to hope, that you will come and enjoy some of 
those of the Hermitage. Good day, again ! M. 
Cahouet, being in a hurry to set out again, is 
hurrying me, and I finish. 

Bring some brandy and a bottle with a neck 
wide enough for nuts to go down it. 

1 Grimm. 

1 8— 2 
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XVIII 

Your fever makes me uneasy, for, in your 
weak state, you are by no means in a condition 
to endure it long. I suppose that, if it continues, 
M. Tronchin will order you some quinquina, for 
you must get rid of this uncomfortable visitor at 
any price. As for myself, I have got through 
my journey without accident, but at the present 
moment I have a violent headache. 

You do not tell me whether our friend has at 
last made up his mind about his departure. I 
hate the consolation of having left him in quite 
a fit condition to make the journey; it is only 
ill-intentioned persons who can dissuade him 
from it Let me have an accurate report. 1 beg 
you, of you and him. I send you the note for 
M Tronchin , kindly add it to the consultation, 
and send it to him. I ask tour pardon for hating 
fonvarded it open, hut I did not know its con- 
tents. Good-bye, Madame ! 

XIX 

77’ini.n. 

Madame, I had intended to go and see you at 
the beginning of this week; but the bad wtatlur 
and my doubt whether ton had not rcturnul to 
I’ans detained me, not to mention that the btar 
does not willingly Rate the forests. I wilt come 
and dine with you to-morrow, if it does not tain 
during the interval, and also provided tint you 
tell me that you will beat home, ami tint tin re 
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will he no strangers present. Good-bye ! my kind 
friend. 1 love you in my solitude, where I have 
nothing else to do, and where everything tells me 
that it is well for me to do so; but do you, in the 
midst of so manv distractions, think a little of 
me ? 

XX 

The Hermitage, Friday . 

My dear friend. I am still ill and low-spirited. 
Philosophy is said to cure the latter complaint. 
For my own part, 1 feel that it causes it, and it 
did not need this discovery to make me despise 
it. My ailments can be endured with the help of 
patience; but I am only patient when walking, 
and, unfortunately, there is nothing but rain now. 
Were it not for the recollection of my friends, I 
should no longer know any remedy for anything; 
your note has recalled it to my mind, so that the 
benefits which 1 receive from you are almost the 
only ones that are left to me. 

I shall be very glad to sec La Tour the theo- 
logian ; but no one but yourself, who have made 
me accept so many things, could make me accept 
my portrait in order to exchange it with yours, as 
being the work of a better painter, by way of 
compensation. 

Take M. de Buchelai’s book without dela}'; 
provided, however, that, considering my' dilatori- 
ness, he will leave me a reasonable time to copy 
it ; but you must also ask him to send some 
paper, for I have none here. I shall be only 
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too glad to ha\e some copying to do at a time 
when I can do nothing else 

Good-bje! 'Madame, return without delaj to 
La Che\ rettc 


XXL 


Tuesday, .-I lie iGf/i, 175;. 

There, 'Madame, is some of a sick man's music, 
that is all there is to be said I beg j oil w ill gi\ e 
this score as soon as possible to M d’Lpinaj, that 
X may at least fulfil mj obligations as far as lies 
in mj power 

You had told me that jou would return the 
daj after the festieal of Notre-Dame, that is to 
saj, to-claj But I suspected that jou would 
be obliged to put off jour return. Let me heir 
of j ourself and Madame d’HoIbach, and tell mi 
when jou expect to be at La Cheerette At the 
worst, jou cannot delaj longer than to-morrow 
week, even though jou should be afterwards 
obliged to return to Pans I should like to speak 
to jou about mjsclf , but I am as tired of alwajs 
telling jou the same thing, as jou must be wnrj 
of he iring it 1 am not as lnppj as jxior \\ aid* 
stoercliel, and, even when composing music, 1 still 
burn mpeseed oil Howe'er, 1 Ime been better 
during the last few dijs, but I oeerhe ited mjsilf 
jesterdaj to as old the storm, and mj puns lint 
attacked tne again to d u Good-bje 1 mother to 
the bears , it is \erj wrong of jou not to lu It* n , 
for mj snout lias onlj just been cropped 
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XXII 


Thursday morning. 

1 am in such had health, that I did not feel 
strong enough to go and see you to-day, and 
laH night’s rain had quite put the idea out of 
mv head. However, since vour friend is with 
you, and 1 do not know how long he is going 
to stay, if the weather improves during the day 
and dries up the roads a little, I will come and 
see you this evening : I feel too weak this morning, 
and the roads are too had for me to make the 
attempt, after an equally had night. To-night, 
then, my dear friend ; you know my heart too 
well to suspect me of being outdone by those 
who love me, and whom it is so natural for me 
to love. 
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SLLECT LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D’EPI NAY 


I ‘ 

To Monsieur de Lunn.rr > 

Parts, 1 'eb t~!k, 17G0 

He is not a poet, do jou saj 0 T rideric is not 
a poet "> Next after Voltaire, in im opinion, lit is 
the on]} man who is Establish Frtdt'nc for a 
} car at Pans as a simple pm ate individual, and 
jou will soon see if he is not a poet T he Grcssets, 
the LemiiSres, Bernards, Watclets, etc , ttc , art in 
truth onlj inspired b} water m comparison with 
lum There are some prett} things in Ins wit 5 
Keall}, I believe it , there are some prett} things 
Your thoughts art more favourable than } our words, 
m} friend , there art some charming, delightful, 
even powerful things And how about his 
lettir to M irechal Keith ,J M} friend, let not a 
man’s mistihes prevent us from doing him justice 
Is it a vet} rare .imlvin abominable thing that 

1 One of Madame d 1 pitm s friends at Omraa, lie "3* 
poaernor of NcufchMtl, and » incinl or of the Coir ci! < f l" J 
I hindred 

* A Scotch general, common!) known ns Mil tl M n <*» 
fM) I ord Marshal) Hr rein cd to rcc' f Ciiorfr 1 , I 
left I nglami ins propert) ct tifi tted an I he h 

condemned to death lie entered tl e rf iu , ** 

afterwards tint of ! rcdiric II tf 1 ru mi, % ) *ct t'fni *■ % a 
Inch regard fo*- hi n nrd npp i ited lum • < r Ne 1 M 
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a man should make mistakes ? What does that 
matter? Let us pity him, if we think that he errs; 
but let us not raise a hue and cry after our brother. 
Yes, he is our brother; who will dare to say 
that he is not proud of it ? It seems to me that 
the lustre of such a man is bound to shed itself 
over the whole of mankind, and beautify it. Stay; 
I am getting warm. I beg your pardon, for you 
do not deserve to be attacked in this manner 
by yourself alone. I am replying to this and 
that person, to all that I hear in Paris or Geneva, 
for I have always one ear there, without reckoning 
my heart, which faithfully informs me of all that 
takes place there. For instance, it embraces my 
good Syndic, and my Tronchins, for I understand 
that they speak about me. One of my friends is at 
present living on his estate ; he frequently writes 
•to me ; his head is no better than my own ; he 
would like to say everything at once ; the result 
is that he only utters a few phrases, and his whole 
letter is full of etc.. I was near doing the same 
thing just now ; but, one word more about 
Frederic. I by no means think that his work 
shows the corrections of an unphilosophic mind ; 
all I can see in it is, that he is a man who 
has read much. His prose is as poetical as 
Voltaire’s, and the coarse, Teutonic blunders, 
which are to be found by the side of the most 
felicitous expressions, prove to me that the work 
is all his own. Since our friends are curious about 
me, read this gossip to them. I can hear my 
worthy Syndic exclaim : “ Ah ! the lunatic ! ” 
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SELECT LETTERS 

OF 

MADAME D’EPINAY 


I ‘ 

To Monsieur de Lubilre. 1 

Pans, Teh. X~lh, 1760. 

He is not a poet, do you say ? Frederic is not 
a poet ? Next after Voltaire, in my opinion, he is 
the only man who is. Establish Frederic for a 
>ear at Paris as a simple prnate indiudual, and 
>ou will soon see if he is not a poet. The Gresscts, 
the Lemiercs, Bernards, Watelets, etc., etc , are in 
truth only inspired by water in comparison with 
him There are some prettj things m lus wit ? 
Reall}, I belicee it , there arc some prett) things 
Your thoughts are more faeourahle than) our word*', 
m> friend , there arc some charming, delightful, 
e\en powerful things. And how about his 
letter to Marechal Keith ? 3 My friend, let not a 
man’s mistakes present us from doing him justhc. 
Is it a \ciy rare and \er) abominable thing tint 

1 One of Madame d Lptnaj s friends at Grncv i, h A "41 
governor of Neu fell Mel, and *a member of the Conned of Two 
Hundred 

* A Scotch general, commonh known as Mi! Vul >* 
(Mj Lord Marshal) He refu cd tornfgnisr Gwj’i e I * 
left I ngland, his propert) Ik.ii:; confi "itcd ami he 1 r-w*! 
condemned to death He entered tie •erstcr rf bpu* . 4* -t 
afterwards that of Prederic 11. <f 1’nrMi, a ho cn’erpf’r * ' 
hii,h regard for him, and appointed turn po.erni' 1 f S*r f hi 
tel He was the patron of Kim cau 
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II 

To Mademoiselle de Valory. 

La Clicvrcttc, Sept. 10 th, 1760. 

My darling Jeanne, when I received your letter 
I had been for three weeks suffering from tooth- 
ache. I cried loudly for Duchemin. lie had 
left for England, I was told, on a secret and 
urgent errand ; he is expected back every day. 
Instead of returning, he sent a message that he 
was dead, and this was found to be true. This 
aggravated my toothache to such an extent that 
it brought on an attack of fever on Sunday ; I 
could no longer sleep or eat. On Monday I started 
for Paris, in order, to beg the assistance of one 
Foucou, the cleverest dentist after the deceased. 
He pulled out my tooth, headache ensued, 
and my head is still painful. I am writing now 
for the first time. I have come here to recruit; 
in other respects my health is tolerable. It will 
be recruited by your sympathy and all your kind 
wishes, both in regard to it and my whole person. 

However, in the midst of all my ailments, I 
have managed to see Tancrcde, and to burst into 
tears over it ; it is full of death ; the princess dies 
as well, but it is a beautiful death. It is an 
affecting novelty, which carries one away with 
grief and applause. Mademoiselle Clairon 1 is 
wonderful in it ; there is a certain eh bien, mon 
pare . . . Ah! my dear Jeanne, never say eh bien 
to me in that tone, unless you want to kill me. 
If you have a lover, get rid of him to-morrow, 

1 A famous tragic actress. 
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but read, read, he lo\es me \t the end I shall 
remember certain expressions ver) delightful to 
m) heart, which will compensate m) vamt) 

The translation of “Thompson’s Seasons’ is 
so badl) executed, and such a burlesque, that it 
is not worth the trouble of being sent to \ou, 
but I have left for )ou at Gulatin’s the translation 
of a German poem entitled “ The Death of 
Abel ” , it made me burst into tears 1 here 
are some delightful, sublime, and touching pas 
sages, and others m bad taste I warn vou that 
e\er> bod) will not appreciate it, so do not sa\ 
an) thing about it until v ou lnv c formed in 
opinion of it ) ourself *1 hat is all that deserves 
attention In a week we shall have Saunn s 
piece 1 Yes, certainlv, I am interested in it I 
have seen a good deal of Siunn since im rtturn 
and I like him ver) much I shall go to see 
the piece to oblige him, for I have not vet set 
foot in a theatre Five da) s ago I went to a 
grand concert, at which I nearl) died of wearing** 
impatience, and disgust M\ mind is made up 
I will not go out again except for the s ike of m\ 
friends 

The Chevalier dc Yalorv has bten \<r\ ill 
neither I nor his niece have left him i hi" h» s 
upset m) arrangements during the list time dn 
I do not certainl) look upon them i" h> t — ijuitr 
the contrarv , but it will inform ><>u how it i 
that I haVL been deprived of tin ph i ur« if 
talking to )ou Good b\e for to d i) , uneh 

* Sfarte -j lus first traced) was ?hi, 
unsuccessful 
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To Maphmoishi.u: ok Yaloky. 

La ChronUc, Sip!, i o/Z/. 1760. 

My darling {cannc, when 1 received your letter 
\ had been for throe weeks suffering from tooth- 
ache. I cried loudly lor Duchemin. lie had 
left for Kngland, 1 was told, on a secret and 
urgent errand: hr is expected back every day. 
Instead of ret inning, he sent a message that he 
was dead, and this was found to be true.. 1 his 
aggravated my toothache to such an extent that 
it brought on an attack' o{ fever on Sunday; I 
could n<> longer sleep or rat. On Monday I started 
for Paris, in order to beg the assistance of one 
Foucou, the cleverest dentist titter the deceased. 
II C pulled out my tooth, headache ensued, 
and inv head is ‘-till painlul. I am w tiling now 
for the first time. 1 have eomc heie to leciuit, 
in other ivsp'rts my health is tolerable. It will 
be recruited by your sympathy and .all your kind 
washes, both in regard to it and my whole person. 

However, in the midst of all my ailments, I 
have mummed to see Tancr't dc, and to burst into 
tears over it ; it is full of death ; the princess dies 
as well, but it is a beautiful death. It is an 
affecting novelty, which carries one away with 
grief and applause. Mademoiselle C airon 
wonderful in it; there is a certain ci icn , inon 
plrc . . . Ah ! my dear Jeanne, never say eh bten 
to me in that tone, unless you want to kill me. 
If you have a lover, get rid of him to-morrow, 

1 A famous tragic actress. 
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if lie is not a paladin; they are the on!} person* 
to do honour to women. If }Ou are urtuou«, 
the} let the whole world know it, if \ou are not, 
the} would cut a thousand throats rather linn 
admit it, and the} will neither eat nor drink until 
they have pro\ed }ou \irtuous Nothing can be 
compared to Le Kain,not e\cn he, in fact, in} dear 
Jeanne, the whole piece is so full of beauties tint 
one does not know what to listen to. The other 
da} there was a stranger in the pit, who kept weep 
mg, cr}ing, and clapping his hands D’Argcntal, 1 
delighted, said to him “ Well, Monsieur, this 
Voltaire is a great man, is he not ’ What do \ovi 
think of this piece’” “Monsieur, it is \cr} met, 
\er) nice indeed ” You can imagine the reccp 
tion this answer met with, and }ou can jud n e 
whether it is possible to h\e without seeing a 
piece which causes such prett} things to belaid, 
uc are keeping it for }ou for this winter; Jt will 
be soon withdrawn Lc Kain 3 and Mademoiselle 
Dumenil 3 are going to Vienna for the wedding, 
and when are }ou, im dear Jeanne, coming to 
Paris for our amusements’ Your friends e\p^t 
\ou, and count upon the effort of cotinge whtth 
\ou promise them 

1 heard, through the Comte' dc PuisCgur, tint 
the Baron d’llelemc had gi\en up his jounu) 

1 base also s Lcn the \oung Corntesse ; she ^ 

1 Counsellor to tht Pirlnmcnt of Puis, If* 
tAciUcnt jud^c of tl cntrtci! httruiu, ird \oItn f - 
‘•ent him hi* v.orhs, m order tint h mi*ht f i * r 
opinion upon them 

1 A rclcbmctl trvcdnn * A fur cue tro i* Jstrr* 

* 1 he t\edJir s of Joseph II to I -al***! 1 ‘ * 1 P*u~ 1 
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.charming ; she resembles, her father. She treats 
her husband with such affection, shyness, confi- 
dence, and study of his looks, that she puts all our 
young wives to shame. 

How glad I am to hear what you tell me about 
the Chevalier ! I think that he is keeping us very 
much at a distance ; but, in his place, I should 
do the same. A forest and a room to oneself is 
a delightful thing ; and when a Jeanne like ours 
is there as well, he ought to be nailed to the spot. 

At last the sky is tired of flooding us ; we have 
had most delightful weather for the last three days ; 
a sun which dries and tinges everything; leaves 
which still keep vigorous ; in fact, I am like the 
old men of Isis, I go on singing, “ Let us take 
advantage of the fine weather which is left to us.” 

The minister 1 is still an inhabitant of his post- 
chaise ; he says that he intends to write himself, 
and nevertheless begs me to put him at your feet. 
The Marquis, in his letters, is always speaking of 
you, and the philosopher Diderot, who is there, 
makes a noise because I do not say a word to 
3 r ou about him. 

Ill 

To Monsieur the Conseiller Tronchin. 

Paris, Oct. 1st, 1760. 

Nothing is so true, my friend, as that time 
flies. It also seems to me that everything one 
would like to do slips through one’s fingers, and 
nothing remains but disagreeableness, melanchofy 
necessities, and trifling: this is how life is spent. 
You will have heard, from Lubiere or the doctor, 

1 Grimm. 
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of the sudden alarm which my mother cau^du*, 
and how *=hc transported us all here in tncntwf n»r 
hours. Happily, «hc is now convalescent, and x v 
hope to take refuge tn the fields next Wednesday, 
for we shall not easily give wax in the matte 1 * of 
the country ; 1 had nexer felt s<> firm!) tstahhdud 
there, I had nexer had such hopes of nmunm„ 
there until the end of December. So much f 1r 
ourselves and our schemes; not a day or mgl t 
passes without my planning to sec Geneva again. 
This fancx xxill last me a long time. ilowtxtr, 
some one from Geneva comes to me ex try month ; 
will not you, then, have your turn* 1 ought to 
have said, shall not I have your turn? 1 <1* 
not say a word upon the subject of my joy anil 
)our sadness; these arc casts m which sjhn t 
is almost a necessity, when one dots not iUmh 
to he either false or in<ofcnt. Sonic thy y*»r 
will c( rtamlx come to see how all that tal « s p 1 w> f 
and you will then sax, m spilt of you rt If, in 'O'rc 
respects misfortune is good. 

So, tin n, people art in a state of intoxiciti ", 
tnth inttmnt, and rtsth ssnt's thtrr ? llowyiu* ; 
is tint old age ! Whit do tiny 'ay of th** chu r 
1 1 Jlor who will no |nng< r allow a hm f'**m him t > 
mt«r Dans, considering the gnat .iff' < U »if d ** 
sud (June llor for i.< l > omp , gn in, 1 and Volt no 
gnat dislikt to tin 1 itt. r’ Con*' *pn mtv, t* 
t rar* Ins 1 k< n pat ltd up a Mtn, and i nw! > 
huktowafd’ (»<ntxa Yoti.vd ru« abutnx x 
«nis, l‘o\\ \ mtt of XoU to i’T\» O' til' * 1 i<f * 

’ \ V»rt’ l" -1 1 •*•*.>•> * *- 

♦‘Hi * In * 

I y \ i *4 


- i \ 'it' U i i * 
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of talking about that ! I have taken my daughter 
from the convent ; she is honeycombed, with faults 
innumerable which she has acquired there, which, 
however, conceal a most excellent disposition, 
so that this does not alarm me. You must 
admire my maternal moderation ! I do not 
wish her to become perfect in a single day ; 
her affection for me is so ingenuous and so real. 
My son is turning out well ; he is beginning to 
feel a spirit of rivalry ; he is gentle, and has re- 
mained a good child, while becoming better than 
that. I would not exchange them for any other 
children. That is all that I can tell you. 

My health is improving rapidly ; I shall soon be 
too strong. A physician whom I met the other day 
recommended me a bleeding by way of precaution, 
being greatly afraid that I might be too well. 
You do not mention your dear wife ; we shall 
quarrel, my dear friend, if you have such attacks 
of forgetfulness ; embrace her tenderly for me ; tell 
her that I see her, that I often speak of her ; and 
say to yourselves, both of you, that I love you with 
all my heart, if you are fond of telling great truths. 

My dear Syndic, why do } r ou say that the 
minister has too short shoes ? You will not tell 
me that I have too wide a heart, for the people 
whom I love as much as yourself are few in 
number : speak of us always, love us well, and 
you will still only pay your debts. 

To return to you, my dear Counsellor. If you 
have not the Devideuse 1 of M. de Vence’s cabinet, 
in my opinion you are no longer worthy to have 
1 A workwoman who winds skeins. 
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picture;; and the Rembrandt which is ha the sid ' 
It is a hermit' a staircase' a window " and cvi la- 
thing that it is necessan to haae. Good bae ' 

IV 

To Mossn Li m. Volt Mil. 

I sec, ma dear philosopher, that 1 should ti- 
the dupe of a false shame; and because I Inu 
committed the folia of spending ma tin <• ir 
managing insipid and tiresome affairs, instead of 
giaing mj self the pleasure- of writing to ami, tint 
is no reason at all aalia I should not aentuo to 
claim jour friendship and indulgetite J hiring ill 
this time I heard jour kindness toward Mad< m > 
selle Corneille proclaimed, and I said to th n. 
Is it rtallj true that a philosopher, oat of an 
accursed tribe- in fact, a regal ir gaol-bird— c it 
be- capable of such an action, ill the tat of t! 
dcaout’ fliea aa ill remain aaith their arms cn d 
in the presence of so noble an taunple' > cb 
people do not blush, thej litimbl- tl'< 'ns'-lii > 
under affronts, thej follow the Go p- ! to t! 
letter, and aahen tin a receiai a slip o't th ft < 
lliej readila hold out tin other t!o*h, a itt t 
shoa ing ana emotion Whili aon in abu t to 
do good, do jou not erhbrati tin h ippa ir' . d 
of tin little in-a-Ii-irn thilil, th- -on of t! ' •> * 

l'ompi, i* all ' tam It mi ia*nt ctrtnnU d 
to l„ sun - of, ami ion on ll i u i*l e- or, 
lion lo tin bn ad lip a Inch t of' a i t v t 1 
load <f ibt dlu -ri'is f*mi!a 

Ptop'- In r. a ill !i a. f t* it ’it < < ' 

1 \[ , or— > a it - 1 •- <• * l* * ' ! 1 
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peace with the Queen of Hungary, 1 ourselves ex- 
cepted : there are twenty letters from LeipS'ic 
which say so; we certainly deserve it. Have you 
heard of a book by Mirabeau, 2 entitled “ Theorie 
de Tlrnpot” ? It is a regular storm : everything in 
it is blurred and obscure ; then, the flashes of light 
which dazzle and upset ; false calculations, correct 
ideas, eloquence, and nonsense ; bold even to rash- 
ness — another person would have said even to 
insolence, and perhaps correctly — but I cannot 
bring myself to state truths. For the rest, a 
marked regard for the monks, a true and strik- 
ing picture of our misfortunes, a slight outline of 
more or less uncertain remedies — the whole has 
conducted him to Vincennes/ 1 where he has been 
since } r esterday. They seem to have put him 
there in order to have the right of taking another. 
A man has never been arrested as he has been. 
They said to him : “ Monsieur, my orders are not 
to hurry you : to-morrow, if you have not the 
time to-day.” “No, Monsieur; one cannot obey 
the King’s orders too soon: I was expecting it.” 
And he set off with a trunk full of books and 
papers : everything that he does is well. His 
book is a quarto, and is nevertheless prohibited. 
It is too large to be sent by the post, otherwise, 
my dear philosopher, you would have received it 
by this time. 

I have had a visit from Mademoiselle * * *, 

1 Maria Theresa. 

2 The father of the more celebrated Mirabeau. 

3 The chateau of Vincennes was turned into a State 
prison by Louis XI., and remained such until 1784. 

vol. hi I 9 
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whose nameldonot remember, because I never knew 
it. Site came from Delices, 1 where she had stayed 
for eighteen months near you and Madame lief, is; 
that was a genuine claim to an affectionate recep- 
tion. 1 congratulated her upon her past happin<ss. 

As for myself, like the Spaniard, 1 keep sinking, 
to the accompaniment of my guitar, as sadly as 
possible, of my happy days at Geneva and my 
weariness of Paris; there is certainly matt rial for 
a romance in the latter phrase. However, it t« 
«aid that such and such things might h tpjn n, 
which would make life at Paris like that at 
Geneva, and vice vena. Is it true? Do pa 
understand me, my dear philosopher? No; but 
I understand myself, and it reduces it-<!f to 
telling you that there will always l>e something 
wanting to my complete satisfaction in humic.: 
my income near you and iny preserver. S-nd 
me- absolution without delay, my di ar phil" ophi r; 
my heart is full of the most thorough contrition 
for mv offences towards you. Madame Dim*, 
icceive my homage and intercede for tin. D d 
you know that M. llourit 1 has lo t or >tohn mv 
Czar* I still wiop for his lo s. Gooddne! to} 
dear philo'opher ; give me your hk ing. 

V 

/.' Mo\ II I ! m 1.1 ! nil . 
b-rlure anyone among t you who u mt • 
him*' If until d ? uutud! y> , unit'd. Hut, i ■ 5 
*!.*■« T > ’ tt - r i” *• < 1 V *• v »*•*•» * c * i 

« \ !,» ‘ * \~ f-rr f— * 

til- ' »*«.i i * t m'.'Pi/f r. { * ’ >• ‘lit* s 
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what ? yes, untie ; that is the word, simply. The 
following is the fact. A quack, who is said to be 
a great physician,- pretends to be able to tell, from 
the pulse, all the ailments by which anyone may 
be attacked, their causes and their effects. This an- 
nouncement is high-sounding and misleading ; 
but it greatly simplifies matters, for it reduces all 
diseases to one single cause, which arises from 
the nerves, which intertwine and coil one over 
the other. When people say to him “ Monsieur, 
I am feverish, rheumatic, consumptive, asthmatic, 
apoplectic,” etc., etc., he replies: “All nonsense; 
tying up of the nerves, that is what you are suffer- 
ing from.” Then he lays you on a couch, runs 
his hands, which are said to be like a vice, over 
all your limbs and stretches them out again, makes 
you cry out loudl} r , then lifts you up, takes a large 
fee, and then you run and play at fossette . 1 One 
thing is certain, that everybody goes to be untied, 
and that it is a delightful thing, if those who 
profess to know all about it can be believed. 

I thank you for the verses you have sent me, 
which I have duly received. Those by Voltaire 
are like everything he writes — divine, full of charm 
and grace ; but I think you are too hard upon 
those by the Chevalier de Boufflers , 2 and particu- 
larly upon him personally. Ah ! it is easy to see 
that I have no longer anything to do with your 
education ; in nry time you were more indulgent ; 
well, he has the faults and attractiveness of 
youth. Time and experience will correct him suf- 
ficientty — more than sufficiently, and he will still 

1 Chuck-farthing. 2 A prolific writer of light literature. 

19—2 
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ha\e a large amount of wit and originality kft. 
Ah I my friend, let us be tolerant, and for good 
reasons. Intolerance makes one sad and bard to 
please . . . tell me, were \ou ne\cr young \our- 
self? Xo! Well, <o much the worse for you. 

I recommend you to read the third article m 
last month’s supplement of the Literary Gazette. 
It is written by one of our friends; it borders upon 
the sublime, but the iron was not hot enough. 

If I tell )ou that Freron* is at Fort-l’linupu ’ 
for tuning spoken ill of Mademoiselle Ctairon r* 
his writings, it will be almost a matter of indif- 
ference to you Assume, then, that 1 ha\e mu! 
nothing, and I will not lake the trouble to kt you 
know when he conies out. 1 ha\c certain jHunt- 
to cntici 7 e in y our last letter; I intrust thun to our 
unerable Syndic , I will content nns<lf with send- 
ing him tin tc \t, and my ulkntss wilt h< tu fit you? 

tj, for Hubert 1 has p<rsuad»d in alt th it 
you ar< ur\ good to worn (»oodd>\i ! \\h»n 
I puwhtd indulgt nu , it was truly without a’) 
thought of mwlf For tin ri -t, whm l i** t 
tnmg< you. you will !m abb to - i\, <b< I >* " 

l«iws nu Ah* I Mmtril) hop*, my d-ar u» * . 
th it )«m will n« y» r m\ it 

VI 

/. MoVlttl M I.l J if 5 1 . 

Swc» tnv Iv ' k *t» r t<* \uu, 1 1 iw h id s t * k 
j»<it \.dl agon, Ikuiij 1 ' a gr rm If *'* *tl r t, 1 t * - 
sight, and tM m» r» d it , tint n r»o r » ri \ r *' 

• \ » Mr' ’*»'<' J-tt r t ~ V ' O * 

* \ % y*\ ' 1 1 Poo * A ** * ' 1 " I * -* ' » 
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to excuse my silence ; but you know well that 
I never excuse myself. I go on my way quite 
simply, doing as much good and as little harm 
as I can ; but I never palliate my follies, which 
only brings them more prominently into notice. 
Besides, this time, without being drawn into a pre- 
cedent, 1 you have no right to complain, for you owe 
two answers. -In the last place, I have sent you the 
Ecole de la Jeunesse. I am very curious to know what 
you think of this piece ; it has been set to music by 
Duni. 2 Philidor 3 is giving us another play at the 
same theatre on the 28th of this month, the subject 
of which is taken from the novel of “ Tom Jones.” 
Everybody is on the tiptoe of expectation for the 
great day. Each of these authors has a con- 
siderable following and clique of supporters, 
so that the important interests which stir our 
hearts to-day are the Opera Comique and the 
cafes. The cafes especially have caught on 
with amazing liveliness ; but perhaps you do not 
know what a cafe is ? Well, in a few words, it is 
the secret of gathering round one a large number 
of people without expense, without ceremony, and 
without restraint. Of course, only one’s own friends 
are invited. Now, this is the way it is managed : 

On the day appointed for giving a “ cafe- 
party,” several little tables to seat two, or three 
or four at most, are placed in the hall intended 
for the purpose ; some of them are furnished with 
cards, counters, chess, draught, and backgammon 

1 Or, “ without its being a serious matter.” 

2 A composer of dramatic music. 

3 A celebrated composer and chess-player. 
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boards, etc etc , others w ith beer, wine, orgeat , 1 
and lemonade The mistress of the house is 
dressed in English fashion in a plain short dress, 
a muslin apron, pointed fichu, and small hit 
In front of her is a long table in the shape of 
•> counter, on which there are oranges, biscuits, 
pamphlets, and all the public papers , the mantel- 
shelf is filled with various liquors, the attendants 
all wear white waistcoats and white caps, the\ 
are called “ gar<;ons,” as in the public caffs , no 
strangers are admitted, the mistress of the house 
does not rise for an) bod}, e\ er\ \isitor takes Ins 
place where he likes, and at whatever table lie 
pleases The dining-room is in like manner fur- 
nished with a large number of little tables, to scat 
five at the most the) are numbered, and the 
places are drawn, in order to avoid the squabbling 
and ceremon) which the presence of a large 
number of women would necessaril) entail The 
correct tiling for supper is a fowl n« rt: on the 
sideboard, and a large piece of roast meat , on 
each little table is a single nitric, set off In a 
single side dish. This plan seems to me to he 
a verj good arrangement, in consequence of the 
great freedom which it allows the companv. ft 
is to be feared that it will not last, for the spirit 
of pretentiousness is ahead) beginning to tipst t at 
its birth the ceonomv of this udmimbU invention 
But this is not all, there is an ubumhrci of 
delightful aecessories , there an ptntommiic r- 
formanees, dancing, singing, md “proverbs 
the latter had ahead) liecorni a fit uurnc tuui < 

* \ think maj- fro n -jrup c I si t 
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ment before the establishment of cafes : a proverb 
is selected and an outline drawn up on the spur of 
the moment, the parts in which are taken by a 
number of persons ; and when they 'have played 
their parts, the company has to guess the proverb 
which th'ey have tried to represent. 

The celebrated David Hume, the great his- 
torian of England, who is known and esteemed 
for his writings, has not so much talent for amuse- 
ments of this kind as all our pretty women had 
settled that he had. He made his first appear- 
ance at Madame de T * * * ’s ; he had been cast 
for the part of a sultan sitting between two slaves, 
and employing all his eloquence to win their love. 
Finding them inexorable, he had to try and find 
out the reason of their resistance. He was placed 
upon a sofa between the two prettiest women in 
Paris ; he looked at them fixedly, smote the pit 
of his stomach and his knees several times, and 
could find nothing to say to them but, “ Well, 
young ladies ; well, there you are, then ? well, 
there you are ! there you are, then ? ” He kept 
on saying this for a quarter of an hour, with- 
out being able to think of anything else. At 
last one of the young ladies got up and said 
impatiently : “ Ah ! I suspected as much ; this 
man is good for nothing except to eat veal ! ” 
Since then he has been banished to the role of 
spectator, but is none the less feted and flattered. 
The part- he plays here is really amusing ; unfor- 
tunately for him, or rather, for the dignity of 
philosophy — for, as for him, he seems to fall in 
with this mode of life ver}'- easily — there was no 
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popular mania when he armed in this country 
Under these circumstances, he tvas looked upon as 
a godsend, and the effort escence of our y oung heads 
was directed towards him All the prett\ women 
hate taken possession of him, he goes to all tliL 
smart suppers, 1 and no feast is complete without 
him , m a word, he is for our pleasant people 
what the Genet ese are for me 

B) -the-wa) , what do you sat of 5 really, 

I was going to mention his name, and I must not 
Well, then, what do you sat of a certain person, 
who declares that I ought to write to you mote 
frequently than eter, because you must need some- 
thing to amuse tou, now that you arc married 5 
\li 1 1 can hear you say, in a tone of grate irony 
That man only understands Pans marriages ; he 
has scarcely an idea of those of Genet a Gently, 
uncle 1 say that this cert itn person docs not know 
your wife, and you will be right , but — no n itional 
reproaches, they arc always unjust, and 1 do 
not like them at all Bchctc me, men are the 
same ettry where, for the sake of a trilling inodifi 
cation, more or less, it is not worth the trouble 
of becoming puffed up or of humih iting others 
Good- night 1 

\ II 

To Mossii ei in I.i I li in 

Id -Mil. i;£>7 

I hate just lnnded to M Tronchtn the "Co i 
ters itions of Bells inus,” by M ch Minnonvl, 

» Sm Jen Jins, it which the were of tl r » f t W ' t 

* \ well known litcrat) nnn, mtl >t * 'hr j! Ti»t * 
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who will forward them to M. Camp’s at Lyons, 
that lie may send them on to you, God knows how 
or when ! You will find some fine, simple, and 
powerful passages in them. Belisarius is sublime 
until the moment when he begins to preach, but 
then he prates rather than instructs. He teaches 
all that one knows, but he teaches nothing; it is 
no longer Belisarius who speaks, it is MarmonteJ. 
However, I was obliged to thank him for his book: 
d<> you know what I said to him? “If I were 
Justinian, I would send for M. de Marmonlel ; for 
it is' evident that it is you, Monsieur, who have 
said and thought of all these great and beautiful 
things.” lie was well pleased with my compli- 
ment, and none of all those who were there under- 
stood me. with the exception of M. dc Cromelin. 
Do you know why ? Because he would have spoken 
in the same wav. It is one of his mannerisms. 

For the rest, this “ Belisarius,” of which 3,000 
copies have been very quietly sold, has been seized 
and prohibited, on account of its 15th chapter, 
which nevertheless is taken from the Fathers of 
the Church. “ Belisarius” used to be called Mar- 
montel’s Lenten Sermon. It is now called the 
collection of the twenty-six misfortunes of Harle- 
quin. I do not send you these jokes as good, 
but merely to keep you up to date. 

While writing, I have received your kind letter. 
Many thanks. A thousand affectionate remem- 
brances to all our good friends. When you go to 
Geneva, read this to Counsellor Tronchin, whom 
I embrace. Let me hear from you and your dear 
wife, whom I take the liberty of regarding as a 
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upon your happy state of ignorance ! What ! Jo 
jou seriously mean to say that )ou do not know 
whence Montaigne, La Rochcfoucault, and La 
Bruyere hare demed their gloomy maxims of 
morality ? Do you consider them as collections 
of physical experienceswaiting for some connecting 
principle? Alas! blessed is the man who does 
not find it, or who belieics himself justified in 
denying its existence! No; it is neither in them- 
selves nor in the hearts of those with whom the) 
are specially intimate, that they have seen the 
wicked, the false, and the selfish. It is not from 
policy that they think it their duty to show the 
evil in preference to the good — it is in order to till 
the truth ; and this truth they have drawn from 
the knowledge of human nature and its weakness, 
and from the investigation of society, as it is 
constituted. 

Yes; the man who is consistently virtuous — 
for there are some — can onlv applaud himself fur 
having escaped circumstances; and, if one wire 
to give chance the time to revolve, advantages 
and misfortunes, for changing their object, would 
not be an) the more cijuitablv distributed ; i aril 
would have his turn That is all. 

But, lastly, vou will «nv to me, “If in tit is 
born vicious, he is also born virtuous.” Mav I 
venture to reply that lie is born matin r vicious 
nor virtuous? Mail) a man is born vtrtuou*, 
man) a man vicious; very good. Hi n (mm 
generall) susceptible to nulls, a nail) iimtitor. 

1 am not speaking of tht swage, i do not tnnv 
linn, I have mversun him, and mv ,u gu uni tef' 
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with the civilised man has taught me to believe 
nothing of what he tells me or of what I have not 
seen and examined myself. I say, then, that a being 
susceptible to needs, and a ready imitator, thrown 
into society as it is constituted, can only be 
such as he is described by La Rochefoucault, 
Montaigne, and La Bruyere. It is a good thing 
to show him such as he is : that at least ought to 
incline him to indulgence, and this is the only 
benefit that can be derived from him, for he is 
susceptible of modifications. 

We must not bear ill-will against each other 
because we are what we are, nor be grieved at 
it, since it is a general and necessary condition. 
It was necessaty that men- should live in society: 
this first necessity brings all the others in its train. 
Our institutions can be modified as one pleases ; 
we shall always, more or less, be what we are ; 
governments and administrations can be changed ; 
education can be perfected . . . 

Education perfected ! This pretension recalls 
to my mind a conversation which I had with Jean- 
Jacques fifteen years ago, and of which I have 
already spoken to you. He maintained that 
fathers and mothers are not made to bring 
up children, or children to be brought up. At 
that time I had no experience : I still felt the 
illusory enthusiasm produced by virtue in an 
honourable heart ; accordingly, this opinion dis- 
gusted me. But now the veil is torn off, and 
I am sorry for it. Jean-Jacques is right, philo- 
sopher, and I conclude that you are younger than I 
am, although you are really a good ten years older. 
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education ofvvomen, the same preconceived notions 
of courage, and there will be found as man) cou- 
rageous women as men, since there are cowards 
amongst the latter, in spite of public opinion, and 
the number of courageous women is as great as 
that of couardl) men 

Of the general phjsical ailments prevalent 
throughout the world, it is quite certain tint 
women have more than two-thirds as their share 
It is also quite certain that the) endure them with 
lnfimtel) greater firmness and courage than men 
The) have neither preconceived opinion norvamtv 
to support them Their ph)sical constitution Ins 
even become, from their bringing up, weaker thin 
that of men We mv), therefore, conclude tint 
courage is a gift of nature in their case, just as in 
that of men. and, earning our views further, we 
maj argue that it is the essence of hunnmtv in 
general to struggle against trouble, obstacles, mil 
difficulties \\ e might even, with still greater .id 
vantage, make the same calculation m regird to 
moral troubles and difficulties 

In speaking of the minont) of Louis XIV,, tin 
writer sa)s ' The women of this period were 
all under tile influence of tint kind of restlns 
agitation which is produced In the spirit of 
part), a spirit less at varnnci with thnr 
character than is generall) believed " inn, 
M Thom is, but, since vou wanted to Is sent 
ttfic, it was vour dut) to examine whetlur tins 
restless disposition which the) denvi from niton 
is pcculnr to them, and whether it is not iqutllv 
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characteristic of men. Would not men, if deprived 
in the same manner of serious occupations, ex- 
cluded from all share, in affairs, and strangers 
to all lofty aims, display the same restless dis- 
position which is invisible to your eyes, by reason 
of the nourishment provided for it by the part 
which they play in society ; the proof of this is, 
that it is nowhere so noticeable as in the case of 
monks and religious houses. Your work is not at 
all philosophical ; you look at nothing on a large 
scale; and, once again, I do not sec that you have 
any definite aim. 

What ! you dare to criticize the part of 
Chrysale in the Femmes Savantcs. You say that 
it threw us back two hundred years ! Poor man 1 
Do vou not sec that this character, contrasted with 
learned women, at the same time attacked the two 
extremes: the abuse of the intellect and the abuse 
of simple manners and the spirit of economy ? 

He concludes his work with wishes for the 
return of virtue and morality. So be it ! Most 
certainly the last four pages are the most agree- 
able in his book — the picture which he draws of 
woman as she ought to be ; but lie regards it as 
an idle dream. 

It is quite certain that the nature and con- 
stitution of men and women are one and the 
same. The proof of this is, that, amongst savage 
nations, the women are as robust and active as 
the men. Thus, the weakness of our organs and 
constitutions is certainly due to our bringing up, 
and is a result of the position which has been 

VOL. Ill 
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debts, and old servants, whom I must have money 
to reward. Justice requires that I should reduce 
myself to an hat is absolutely necessary, but I do 
not conceal from } r ou that this reform costs me 
a vast effort. Oh ! what a task destiny imposes 
upon my friends, by heaping upon my head so 
man}' vexatious, and at the same time dishearten- 
ing circumstances! It is only they an ho, by their 
friendship, can arrest the progress of the gloom 
which gains upon me daily. You can guess what 
place you occupy in the very short list of my 
compensations. 

It is said that the Abbe Morcllet 1 is furious; he 
is occupied in refuting you. Several persons have 
seen his reply. I know nothing about it ; but be 
is fond of you, and that reassures me in regard to 
the tone an Inch is said to prevail in it. Diderot 
will speak to you about it. Your affairs distress 
me greatly ; this enchanter* will never ha\e 
finished. Monsieur de Sartinc 3 has given us a 
censor who has allowed your hook to be read to 
a number of rural ph) siognotnies, and who is one 
himself, I can hardly doubt. I think, however, 
that if he were sure of it, he would not approve 
of it. Patience and courage, my dear Abbe! 
What ve\cs me is that 1 cannot help you to draw 

* The Abt>e Morcllet (1727-XM7) was a firm mi p porter of 
thenewitkisof the I'ncyclonicdislsnmlcconomt ts, ami wrote 
upon matters connected with the administration, politic*, an I 
philosophy. Mrs t>est known work is ** MClan^e* de Litter i 
ture et dc Philosophic <lu XIX* Siccle.“ lie wan en;;aped 
ttpon a refutation of Galtam’s '* Piastre *«r Jen files.'* 

* The publisher Mrrhn, who owed money to Galia»f f *r 
lus " Dialogue mr len !t!£n." 

* Lieutenant General of Police. 
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your money quickly, for I know from experience 
how hard it is not to have any. 

I think that, in order to indemnify myself for 
my ill-fortune, I shall turn schoolmistress, or, to 
speak more correctly, a simple dry-nurse. A 
little two -year -old granddaughter has come to 
me from the Pyrenees ; she is an original little 
creature. She is as black as a mole ; her gravity 
is truly Spanish, and she is as wild as a Huron . 1 
She possesses the most beautiful eyes in the world, 
and certain natural graces ; a mixture of goodness 
and serenity, which is very marked and peculiar at 
her age, pervades her whole person. I wager that 
she will show character ; yes, I wager it. And, in 
order that she may preserve it, I feel a desire to 
take possession of this little creature. I shall be 
putting terrible chains upon myself. I know my- 
self ; this needs reflection, or, rather, I ought not 
to do it and rush blindfold into this fresh snare 
which my destiny has set for me ; her own will not 
be worse for it. Well ; that is a reason that 
decides me. Come, that is settled ; to-morrow 
I shall take her away from her mother and take 
possession of her, and for once we shall see what 
will become of a child who is neither constrained 
nor checked. It will be the first example of such 
.a thing in Paris. You may guess that I am the 
only person who does not frighten her : she 
smiles at me, Monsieur PAbbe ; think of that ! 
And then, her name is Emilie. What a delightful 
name ! How could I resist it ? 

1 Referring to the savage tribe that formerly lived near 
Lake Huron. 
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You advise me to believe in M. dc Pignattlh's 
excuses; I find it very hard to accept them, lam 
waiting for jour advice before answering him. 
Good-bj e ! good-bye ! my dear Abbe. Kcnlly, 1 
am so stupid to-daj , that j ou maj - think j ourself 
veiyluckj that I have not time to tclijou more' 
about it. 

Xll 

To the same. 

September 1770. 

Ah, well 1 I had suspected that the agreeable 
methods of teaching the sciences were useless for 
children ; but, as I ha\c the foolish habit of 
always distrusting my own ideas, when they arc not 
confirmed by persons in whom I ha\c confidence, 
and as, nevertheless, l luxe a certain inclination 
to be somewhat pedantic, J thought I was mis- 
taken ; but, at the present moment, my delightful 
Abbe, now that your sublime letter has come to 
set the seal upon my opinions, though the unfit im. 
and all the infallibles should come and tel! me the 
contrary, I will ncicr abandon them. K\p<runte 
itself has completed the proof for me. I hate 
alread} brought up h\c children — my own ami 
those* of poor relations, of whom l had takui 
charge, none of them ha\e succctdeel cxu.pt thoM 
whom I hate compelled to merconu difhcultu^ hi 
assiduity and application. At the pr< *■« nt mom* nt» 

I am bringing up my grandehlldre n, l d<t*r« 
mined to act with this strictness toward* tfe m« 
and certainly they will hue to endure it. 

For the rest, your letter is superb, tt t a hm 
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text to comment upon. All these inventors of 
schemes and phrases are so far from the truth and 
the real end to which the practices they indicate 
are intended to lead, that, really and truly, I would 
willingly banish their books to the class-room to 
which you have banished the pamphlets of the day 
in your dialogues. 

I am talking with you, my dear Abbe, as if you 
were on the spot. I tell you all that passes through 
my head, and even all that passes through my 
heart, when I tell you that I love you. Hardly a 
da}' passes on which I do not speak of you to those 
who are acquainted with you, and introduce you 
to those who are not acquainted with you ; when J 
have no one, I speak of you all to myself. I have 
been much better since I have been here; the 
waters of Bussan have done me a great deal of good. 
However, I have had a slight attack of gravel, but 
not nearly so long or severe as the preceding ones. 

I intend to go to Paris next Tuesday and to 
stay till Thursday, to settle your business ; and 
by the next post I will let you have an account of 
what I have done. 


Madame Necker 1 is at Spa, so I shall not see 
your letter; as for Suard ? s,~ I shall surely see it, 
although you tell me that it was not worth 
reading. Nothing that concerns you, my dear 
Abbe, is indifferent to me. The great man and 

1 The wife of the famous finance minister, whose zak>n vao 
one of the most sought after in Paris. Her caughte r war the 
celebrated hlacame de Stael. 

2 Suard, a wed - known literary man, v/ho trampled 
Robertson's :: Charles V/' into French, and edited several 
newspapers, which gave such offence that he had to iiee from 
France. 
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his straw chair, 1 the one carrying the other, em- 
brace you tenderly. My daughter desires to be 
remembered to you; she treasures her ring, because 
it is antique, but especially as coming from you. 

I intended to speak to you about a book by 
Linguct, 2 but I think it will take less time to send 
it to you, because there arc certain tilings in it 
which will please you, and which I should re- 
present to you clumsily or at too great length. 
It is a present that I am giving to you; I will 
hand it to Nicolai, 3 that he may take advantage of 
the next opportunity. 

The price of bread has gone up ; it is 3 sous 
and 3 Hards. They say that this is only the case 
in the capital and the suburbs ; but I have the 
same account from the provinces. I send you an 
edict issued by the Parliament the day before 
yesterday. 

Good-bye! my amiable friend; lo\c me as 
usual. 1 will tell you the rest by the next post. 

XU1 

To the same. 

La Itnehe, Oet. jtjf/i, 1770. 

No, indeed ; going from dl-luck to ill-lurk, ns 
Madame Gvoffrtn 4 sn s of the unfortunate, J Juvc 

’ Grunin. 

* Originally a Iwvcr, his nunc was strut k o r f the lnl» 
He was imprison***! for tv. a jcar& in thr Ifntill**, after which 
he \i5Ued Kngliml and Juut/rrlsnd. ,\t the tinr of thr 
Kcaohition hr returned to Parts, ami, 1 »u%’ ventured t» 
attack the National Assembly, v.a*. l*chrtded 

*A German publchtf and htcrary mar. 

* A wealthy patnr’r-s of the learfjr.l n*rn of Pan* 
c* tew heir. 
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never experienced anything like my adventure of 
last week ; it is so disastrous, that I feel as if I 
should die with laughing. I received this morning 
a notice that, owing to the fault, in fact, the 
negligence, of my notary, I am obliged to reim- 
burse, and that within a week, 10,000 livres, which 
I did not expect to have to pay, and towards 
which 1 have not a sou. I had my horses put to, 
and set out for Paris to find the impossible. Ten 
thousand francs ! I got there. While the horses 
were being changed, I bethought myself of 
opening a cupboard in which I had stuffed all 
my stores while the workmen were repairing the 
house; the mice had also taken refuge there, and 
had made themselves so comfortable amongst the 
aforesaid provisions, that nothing, or practically 
nothing, remained of twelve pots of preserves 
and four loaves of sugar. I swear that that 
consoled me. and I ordered some mouse-traps 
to be set ; that is what I ought to have done 
at first ; but, as there are some books and 
linen still left, 1 must try and protect them. 

I got into my carriage again, and behold me 
starting off post haste, repeating, “ Money ! 
money!” Then one of the horses cast a shoe, 
and I was obliged to waste an hour at a farrier’s. 
It was useless for me to grind my teeth and put 
out my tongue at the passers-by; I did not get 
on any the faster. At last, I finished my journey 
without finding any money, but having, on the 
contrary, lost some ; for, as I think I have already 
told you, when I returned home I found that I had 
lost my purse with fifty louis in it, and a gold ring. 
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his straw chair, 1 the one earthing the other, em- 
brace you tenderly JIy daughter desires to be 
remembered to you; she treasures her ring, because 
it is antique, but especially as coming from you 

I intended to speak to you about a book by 
Linguet," but I think it will take less time to send 
it to you, because there arc certain things in it 
which will please you, and which I should re- 
present to you clumsily or at too grcit length 
It is a present that I am giving to you, I will 
hand it to Nicolai, 5 that he may take advantage of 
the next opportunity 

The price of bread has gone up , it is 3 sous 
and 3 hards They say that this is only the case 
in the capital and the suburbs, but 1 have the 
same account from the provinces I send you an 
edict issued by the Parliament the day befon 
yesterday 

Goodbye’ mv amiable friend, love me as 
usual I will tell vou the rest by the next post 

XIII 

Co the suit e 

l u Ilncle, Oe § S()tl , 1770 

No, indeed, going from ill-luck to ill-lurk, as 
Madame CicofTrm 1 says of the unfortunate, I hive 

M.rimm 

1 Originally a buyer, tun name uaa *lrit h otf llie It 
He was imprisoned for two sears in the lbs die, after ssh rh 
lie sotted I nghnd and Nwileerbnd ,\l tin time of the 
Itesolution he returned In Paris and hasin,, sc'tufrd ti 
attach the National \ssenitd), sins lehe.it!- I 

* A tiernian pitliltshec and litrrai) man 

* A sseapli) pa'rr ness of the learnr l me t 1 f Part* a" 1 
elsewhere 
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never experienced anything like my adventure of 
last week ; it is so disastrous, that I feel as if I 
should die with laughing. I received this morning 
a notice that, owing to the fault, in fact, the 
negligence, of my notary, I am obliged to reim- 
burse, and that within a week, 10,000 livres, which 
I did not expect to have to pay, and towards 
which I have not a sou. I had my horses put to, 
and set out for Paris to find the impossible. Ten 
thousand francs ! I got there. While the horses 
were being changed, I bethought myself of 
opening a cupboard in which I had stuffed all 
my stores while the workmen were repairing the 
house ; the mice had also taken refuge there, and 
had made themselves so comfortable amongst the 
aforesaid provisions, that nothing, or practically 
nothing, remained of twelve pots of preserves 
and four loaves of sugar. I swear that that 
consoled me, and I ordered some mouse-traps 
to be set ; that is what I ought to have done 
at first ; but, as there are some books and 
linen still left, I must try and protect them. 

I got into my carriage again, and behold me 
starting off post haste, repeating, “ Money ! 
money ! ” Then one of the horses cast a shoe, 
and I was obliged to waste an hour at a farrier’s. 
It was useless for me to grind my teeth and put 
out my tongue at the passers-by; I did not get 
on any the faster. At last, I finished my journey 
without finding any money, but having, on the 
contrary, lost some ; for, as I think I have already 
told you, when I returned home I found that I had 
lost my purse with fifty louis in it, and a gold ring. 
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his straw chair, 1 the one earning the other, em- 
brace jou tenderly. My daughter desires to be 
remembered to jou; she treasures herring, because 
it is antique, but especially as coming from sou 

I intended to speak to jou about a book In 
Linguety but I thtnh it will take less time to s, nil 
it to jou, because there arc certain things in it 
which will please jou, and which I should re- 
present to jou clumsily or at too great length. 
It is a present that I am going to jou; I will 
hand it to Nicolai,’ that he inaj take advantage of 
the next opportunity. 

The price of bread has gone tip ; it is 3 sc ‘S 
and 3 hards They saj- that this is onlj the c.t«e 
m the capital and the suburbs; hut I have tin- 
same account from the provinces I send jou an 
edict issued by the Parliament the daj Mure 
j-esterdaj . 

Good-hjc 1 mj amiable fru nd ; love me as 
usual. 1 will tell jou the rest bj the next po't. 

XIII 

To tie sti-r. 

/.a Untie. O : -'V ’ , i 

No, incited ; going from ill-luck to ill-link, .is 
Madame Gcoffnii* sajx of the unforum vt< , I 1 vv> 

1 (iriimii. 

’Orvimll) a h»\rr, ht*» ra~ **n k < • » 

Hr tus in prtwicd for i» « *cv?. n U *• lU»*u r, a '** * 

hr tMifnJ f'n,*bnJ s«iv*-i3r 1 At tf * u - * *' 

Ketolutton hr irlu r v , l t»> I ’•***'» * r 1 111 
attick thr Natio” t! Aw* ' 

‘ A Orrmn | til !**•»* a-! I t in f 

» A nnUhv J *t't " t c* tf r t' 't ' 1 • 1 1 ** * 

elicnhne. 
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never experienced anything like my adventure of 
last week ; it is so disastrous, that I feel as if I 
should die with laughing. I received this morning 
a notice that, owing to the fault, in fact, the 
negligence, of my notary, I am obliged to reim- 
burse, and that within a week, 10,000 limes, which 
I did not expect to have to pay, and towards 
which I have not a sou. I had my horses put to, 
and set out for Paris to find the impossible. Ten 
thousand francs ! I got there. While the horses 
were being changed, I bethought myself of 
opening a cupboard in which I had stuffed all 
my stores while the workmen were repairing the 
house ; the mice had also taken refuge there, and 
had made themselves so comfortable amongst the 
aforesaid provisions, that nothing, or practically 
nothing, remained of twelve pots of preserves 
and four loaves of sugar. I swear that that 
consoled me, and I ordered some mouse-traps 
to be set ; that is what I ought to have done 
at first ; but, as there are some books and 
linen still left, I must try and protect them. 

I got into my carriage again, and behold me 
starting off post haste, repeating, “ Money ! 
money ! ” Then one of the horses cast a shoe, 
and I was obliged to waste an hour at a farrier’s. 
It was useless for me to grind my teeth and put 
out my tongue at the passers-by; I did not get 
on any the faster. At last, I finished my journey 
without finding "any money, but having, on the 
contrary, lost some ; for, as I think I have already 
told you, when I returned home I found that I had 
lost my purse with fifty louis in it, and a gold ring. 
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In vnin I looked for it in nil the places where 1 lint! 
been ; it was lost beyond hope of recovery. 

I returned to La Bridie, exhausted w'ith cold, 
fatigue, and impatience, and, on tnv arrival there, 
broke my watch. On my honour, I went to bed 
without any supper, for I was afraid of choking 
mj self while eating. Tell me, Abbe, hate you 
c\er heard anything like that : 

Another accident, also enough to make tin- 
die of laughing, because it will have no serious 
consequences, has happened to your delightful 
Marquis, who is suffering from a swollen fan , 
which makes him look so comic, that I have 
never seen a more ridiculous swelling in my life; 
it is quite clear that nothing can happen to 
him like any one else. He informed me of his 
indisposition: "Come and see me." he said; 
“ you will not find my face s<> straight as un- 
reasoning powers;" and indeed ho lias a very 
strange manner of speaking on one safe. I Crnd 
to persuade Inin, on the contrary, th.it his fate was 
the faithful likeness of Ins conversation. Nothin; 
is in harmony, all is prominent ; hut tint thd rot 
take. Lor the rest, the plasters line worked won- 
ders, and he declares that he- will l.e life ariyo’l* 
t>Ke almost immediately hr will at hast !»• luted, 

\\ hat sublime " and so\"' you have* - < nt ti "I 
It is inert-dibit , C'.runm n mail about tin m I 


line occasion to write in \ nh.uu , 
send tin in to him lie r. - till int. 
vour book I wish him to .even,; 


r.d I wart t“ 
veali d ab -a*. 


1 iof-nn,: t.1 .1 i.l’-i n r'-‘ <'- - ' 

•*,. 5 *-o h (irjt*-nlH ( ; ;s--Or 1 
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silence of those who ought not to keep silence. 
I have rather neglected him ; I intend to begin 
writing to him again, and I mean to stir him up. 
Do you on your part write something to me 
in his praise, which I will send to him. Ah ! 
at any rate his work will last. The insults will 
pass away, but his words and your book will 

not pass away. He wrote to Grimm the other 

day-, and said to him : “I am the worthy 

Job; but I have had friends to come and con- 
sole me upon my dunghill who are worth 

more than the friends of the Arab.” He goes 
on to say, speaking of D’Alembert and M. de 
Condorcet 1 : “They have told me, and I knew 
it without their telling me, to what an extent the 
ignorant 2 have let themselves loose against philo- 
sophy. Now is the time to say to the philosophers 
what was said to the sergeants, and what St. John 
said to the Christians : ‘ My children, love one 
another, for who the deuce would love you ? ’ ” 

During the last few day's I have had the 
opportunity' of talking to different people — some 
from the provinces, others from their own estates, 
some from the frontier, others from the interior : 
they' all speak of nothing but famine, scarcity' of 
provisions, and monopoly'. I have put a number 
of questions to them, and the following is prac- 
tically the result of what they' have told me. 
There will perhaps be nothing in it that is new 

1 A famous mathematician, friend of D’Alembert, and an 
ardent supporter of the doctrines of Voltaire. As a partisan 
of the Girondins, he was thrown into prison, where he poisoned 
himself. 

2 Les Welches: a term frequently applied by Voltaire to the 
French. 
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to you; but I prefer to tell you wh.it is U'cliss 
rather than to neglect to inform you of a fact 
which might interest you. 

This real or pretended scarcity of com '-hows 
itself suddenly, and the remedy is always slow* 
In order to understand properly the monopoly of 
which they spoke to me, you must know tint, in 
their province and those adjacent, the contract lie* 
tween the owner and the farmer is made in this 
manner, and in Hearn, Guycnne, and Champagne 
in the way I am going to tell you. The farmer 
pays his obligations in commodities; the farmer 
pays and sells the remainder of his gram in ord« r 
to provide for his needs; he does not e\<n k«<}» 
enough for seed, which he has to go and procure 
at the nearest market in the season. As for his 
daily subsistence, he lues, so to say, from hand to 
mouth. He is so encumbered, so poor (<\c<pt 
in Bearn) that he cannot do otherwise. Did* rot 
has assured me that what I haw be< n told in 


regard to the inhabitants of the imintry mi *ht, 
as far as lus prownce is concerned, l M * intend'd 
to the great* r part of the inhabitants of the town. 

I am going to dictate the rt*a of my !«tt*r, f r 
1 do not wish to miss the post, and 1 am Uftd. 

From what I have just siid.yoti "dl t! u 


all the gram from the country n m tin* pranwi * 1 
of a small number of the mhibitint* «>f th- 
town. This, tin n, is the m« th«'d adopt'd f r 
making tin dwelt* r in the country and a h*.*- 
proportion of the jxtorir inhabitant* of tl * ? i ' " 
die of vtarvatmn, and * w« f«*r nimm; r * 
or wHbtoalo mh dutant, if he t Af ; • 

cation is tn uh to the Jut* r, he* «» i* f '*• ' ri ‘ 
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at an}' price ; in proportion as the number of 
purchases increases, the price goes up ; it is then 
necessary to buy promptly and secretly. When 
the purchases have been made, the granaries are 
kept shut, and famine springs up on every side ; 
advantage is immediately taken of the alarm, the 
disturbance, and the exorbitant price of commodi- 
ties which tempts the greed of the rich man. Corn 
is exposed for sale in abundance, and offered at a 
price between that of the purchase price and that of 
the moment, which seems extremely fair ; and all 
the corn goes back to the granaries of those who had 
previously sold it. Immediately, supplies become 
abundant again, and the corn returns to its original 
low price ; it remains there for a moment, after 
which, renewed and secret purchases begin again. 
The granaries are shut again, and scarcity returns; 
after this, the same manoeuvre is repeated, in 
consequence of which, during the present year, 
in several towns, three successive famines and 
abundant supplies have been seen; this has 
led to a curious result : landowners have been 
ruined after having sold their corn three times 
in succession at a very high price ; and that 
because it is not easy to distinguish a real from 
a pretended scarcity ; because there are too 
many inconveniences that result from making 
a mistake; because rapid and speedy profits are 
too seductive, etc. All these things have been 
told me as facts : • I do not answer for them. 

I do not pretend to know much about the sub- 
ject ; but it seems to me impossible that this 
manoeuvre can be repeated three times in suc- 
cession ; for the middle price, at which the wheat 
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which has already been <old once has Ken 
bought bach, will become too high for it to be 
possible that there should be plenty after the 
second resale, or at least the price will always 
be high, and people only get nd of what is per- 
ilous at a loss, not of what is necessary Do you 
understand me, Abbe’ Am I right or wrong? But 
I must stop, or I shall soon get into nut.ipluMO. 

I must gne you an account of your commis- 
sion I have gi\cn one of your copies to b* 
bound , it is to be brought to me to-morrow, 
and the day after to-morrow it will be in the AbK 
Grimaud’s library from )ou 

Might not the analytical essay upon wealth 
and taxation, of which you ha\t spoken to me* l*** 
by the Comte dc L xuraguais’ 1 A booh by him has 
comi out, which I hau not yet seen, and of which 
I Ime been promised a cop\ He drags tlirmi di 
the mud the economists and Panurge, not th» 
Panurge of Rabelais, but our own ,* be **p' il* of 
you in terms of < ntit d praiM I should alrt \d> 
hue had a cop\ if it were not forbuhh n , but l 
required “ protetlmn,” ind in spu, of rh el l have 
not yet got it 1 return to Parts t«» morrow , t \ 
repurs ire finished, and 1 1 i\ go»*d-bi< t> R* 
Bruht for ever without regret It i>ht f * r v 
ye tr\, without sp*nd « 2 mw , md wjo Ro » 
wlutlurl shill If alixr it tin * nd of mi * \rin } 
Besides, the neither during tin h*t »• U 1 


* I an n f - hi* n mlt*i ar 1 vn* l?p * l * 

3tlrr*e~t r i **n, ini - y, a n { * *» j * ' A*.*' 
tie hi ( m -«• in r*a t>M* t‘- i- f 'nil ^ t R 

f„4" J fseit 4rn*n * n f I’df'i H«** r * 

\ar ->■ n tr f i in it -otrl a* n *«<"■* 

•IhtlUV 
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been well calculated to make one leave the country 
without regret; continual rains, and an unbear- 
abty damp cold ; but I am in good health, and 
when I write to you, my dear Abbe, and receive 
your letters, I am as happy as if I had found 
my 10,000 francs; as if my preserves had not 
been eaten ; as if my horse had not lost a shoe ; 
as if my purse had not been lost or my watch 
broken. After the story of my twenty-six mis- 
fortunes, the Only thing wanting would be, not to 
have any letters from you this week. I lay the 
blame on Fontainebleau, and I hope to find one 
on my arrival to-morrow. Adieu ! my dear Abbe ; 
I embrace you ! 


XIV 

To ihc same. 

La Brichc, Paris, on the road, wherever I can find a 
pen and ink; from the 3rd of November, 1770, to 
the 10th of the same month, when the letter leaves. 

How the little Abbe is going on I one would 
feel inclined to call him an ephemerist, especially 
as, in the letter of the 13th of October, which I 
have just received, he is as unjust as he is noisy. 
What do you want of me ? I write to you regu- 
larly every week, putting everything aside. 1 Where 
is the man or woman of Paris who would do as 
much ? So I have been three weeks without elec- 
trifying you ? That is certainly a fine piece of 
news ! But my astonishment rather arises from 
the fact that some of my letters have had this 
surprising effect upon you. Who the deuce can 

1 Or, “if nothing happens to prevent it.” 
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have wit or imagination once a week, evactly on 
post day? I write and tell you all that pass- 
through my head: I write to you because 1 kne 
you, because I lose to make sou remember me: 
it is not my fault if the others do not write to 
you; you must not pick a quarrel with me for 
that. Wait a moment; they are calling me to 
sec if my wine is well packed ; I will return again 
directly. Here I am. 

You say that 1 do not reply to half your letters. 
It may be that I base not replied to those which 1 
have not yet received, and which are on the way ; 
but I have left no arrears, from August, 1 760, to 
October 13, 1770. Remember that, when you 
receive my letters, they are answers to questions 
of si\ weeks hack, and that 1 always have your 
letters before me when I write. For instance, at 
the present moment I am writing to you on a 
draughtboard, on which the Marquis tost a (.nine 
of chess yesterday I have my hit on an arm- 
chair, because I have no table by im On this 
chair are your last three letters, lays, am! bilk 
to he paid; .1 hag of inomy, into which 1 tinf>r- 
innately have to dip so oft< n, tint 11 will s<mu 
he empty ; but, in spin of that, I am at tm 
Abbe's disposal, without any distraitum. lx c.vir> . 
once again, I love him with all mv lean, 'nth 
all my soul, ami with all lily •In n ;th Ah' 
what a terrible row 1 Y« , let tla earl ■! 01. I t 
it go to tin (ltvtl, ami put my linr-i- to 1 ' > •!, 
tbi n. in orth r to prove to vent low iiui I .if*, 
tb it I could not aiiswi r ax, net al»ui the np>"-. 
my Im hum •!* ik fully of th< m 
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I have not seen the Comte de Schombcrg, he 
is at Fontainebleau. Diderot is at Grand-Val 
until the feast of Saint-Martin ; because he had 
promised to be here, of course he was obliged to 
be elsewhere. The man with the straw chair — 
who is certainly not a man of straw — still writes 
more sheets than anyone. He leads the life of 
a galley-slave, and is none the less gay in the 
evening when he leaves his garret. He loves you, 
he sends a thousand affectionate messages to 
you, but unfortunately has not the time to take 
them to you in person. The Prince of Gotha 
is well ; but it is an age since he has written, 
because he has been busily preparing to receive 
the Princesses of Wales and others. M. de Saint- 
Lambert is still very fond of you, as far as I know, 
because he always talks about it with the same 
warmth with which you are familiar. The Com- 
tessc d’Houdetot thinks you delightful ; but 
Panurge is a clever fellow and an admirable 
logician, and she is very fond of logic. 

I have seen no one for a month, and have 
been leading a life after my own heart and 
manner, which has a certain inclination to 
savagery. I swear to you that, with the excep- 
tion of three or four persons from whom it always 
pains me to separate, I can do without the rest 
as easily as possible. However, I do not shun 
society, but I do not need it ; I only need my 
friends. I have read over what I have just 
written. It is execrable ; burn it. I must start. 

I will continue when I arrive, but burn it all the 
same. 


VOL. Ill 
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Paris, tb * 6'‘. 


A ho\el, a fearful noise, a cold! Ah! \ou 
ha\e no idea of the calamities which surround 
me. I ha\ealrend} been once at Paris the other 
week, intending to settle there. The smell of 
painting dro\c me nwa\ from it, and, at hen 
J am without mere} . The Abbe Grimnud* his 
a bound copy of the Dialogues; that is dom 
with, let us sa\ no more about it. Nc\t week 
f will speak (o jou about Xicofat* and Gatti/ 
and I will send a message to the person \mi 
ha\c recommended to me that she ma) coni' 
and sec me. "Sou may rest assured of my r* .xl 
and carefulness 

Where, then, did \ou get the idm tint 1 
could not laugh at “La Bagarre"? 4 It is the 
most amusing, the most original, tfu mo\’ 
keen satire that has e\er been written. We an 
all of opinion tint, without prolonging it to «\ 
cess, we must treat of t!u affair of the ft al hubbub, 
the da\ of the joth Mu. \\V tvjxct at It nt a 
chapter, signed In tlu phtlo^opht r, the 
ch ur, and \mir humble «-cr\ant Tint i» our 
opinion and our wish 

The Comte dt Lnuraguiis* lx*ok »s*no ,, ghl»* 
make one die of f uighing , / am ** rr dm ' r{ t<* \tt t 

1 Tbr \\\ t ^ av ccr'f'* fo ) A of i it l ’ rn s * 

lutjcn 


* Jlr l*» i u - \? t j* 

iV-cot** linajwar’r 

* \ II -*f* Vr J ‘ V' >J*1, 1 VAt * r * 

<•**(» r 

1 \ j / t!v n 1 I t»:»**i* (i^r tit ** 
IJrr r t U V i "■ 


»' *, vr « 
t l ‘ I f* 1 - 

11 • m v 
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Although it criticizes you, it will amuse you im- 
mensely. As it is a small, a very small pamphlet, 
I should like to have it franked to you with the 
newspapers as far as Rome. I will see if I can 
find some other way of getting it delivered to you. 
The economists ^are humorously vilified in it. 

Madame Geoffrin is still the same; kind, ex- 
cellent, and original, as genius always is. I only 
see her when I meet her, as you know. She is 
wonderfully well. I am still unable to solve 
the problem why she does not like me, for I 
seem born to meet with her approval. I always 
observe quietly, never offend or outshine anyone, 
have no fortune or well-furnished house, am neither 
foolish nor all-conquering; it is very singular. 

Shall I speak to you about the volume which 
Buffon has just written about birds ? — I, an igno- 
rant creature and a woman ; it is too audacious ! 
Never mind, I will whisper to you quite softfy 
what I think of it. I am afraid that there is 
more poetry than truth in it all. To judge from 
his first discourse upon man, the latter is the 
chief and most perfect of animals. 

In his discourse upon quadrupeds, one could 
see that he was dying to put them, if not above, 
at least on the level of man. Do you remember 
that he attributes to chance the fact that he 
holds the sceptre of the world ? Now, in his 
discourse upon birds, he says that, by the help of 
sight, the most perfect of their senses, they, to- 
gether with the quadrupeds, aided b}^ the sense of 
smell, are capable of combinations far above any- 

21 — 2 
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thing that man can form So then, the birds have 
o\er man the advantage of flying, keen sight, 
reproductive power, and combinations of a certain 
kind Quadrupeds possess the advantages of 
swiftness, smell, physical strength, and comhina 
tions of a certain kind Nothing is left to men 
but touch, taste, and reason But afterwards he 
goes further , he say s that, after hav ing compared 
in each being the products of simple feeling, and 
investigated the causes of diversity of instinct, lie 
finds in them more regular and less capricious 
results and less subject to error, than th it 
“ reason” in the only species, which thinks it pos 
sesscs it Nothing then is left to m in but touch 
and taste So then, the first rhinoceros, if he had 
cared to give himself the trouble, would have 
drawn more accurate conclusions as to Ins cvistenec 
than Buflon f do not insult him so far as to take 
him at lus word Besides, I can see well enough 
what he means, but why need he bring in poetrv 
ind make metaphysical suppositions, wlun only a 
simple statement of ficts is needed’ Why dots 
he male himself the pinegvrist of even species 
which he mentions’ We ire as we in lb 
ought to show the chain of living beings from tin 
cold marble which is formed at the bottom of the 
cue to the oak which rears its head m the clouds, 
nest, from the oik to the oyster, and, from tin 
oyster, lie ought to go through all the animals until 
he comes to man, to fiv the boundary of tub 
bung, ind not to m ike them encroach upon urn 
mother If hears indviillims undi rstood what 
he says, we should not be safe tijion tin < irth 
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select, and only write what is necessary'-" “Just 
as you please, but jour task will be a useless 
one.” “ Well, Messieurs the philosophers, argue, 
cut out, decide, it is jour lot ; I know a sure waj 
of being right The Abbe must let us know 
w Inch are the chapters or passages in the chapters 
which he wants copied in the margiu. It is 
mj - business to be right m what I do, and I know 
no other waj, except to take his instructions." 
Let me have them quickly, mj’ dear Abbe, if oillj 
to stop the mouths of the doctors who, because 
tliej prate about the philosophy which 1 practise, 
think that they have a right to cry a thousand 
times louder than myself If they were suffering 
from disorders of the kidneys and the colic, as 
1 am at the moment of writing to you, I could 
forgive them for crying so loudly , but they defy 
pain when they are perfectly well For my part 
1 laugh at them, even when I am suffering , l feel 
that this is unpardonable, and the necessary result 
is, that I shall be wrong during the whole year. 

Ut, ah' so you say that I have written you 
a delightful letter’ That may well be. In fict, 

I have a suspicion that the letter of which you 
speak was good, but, nevertheless, I hope you 
will keep your reflections to yourself, and that 
you do not act like our dear intenJant of \uvcrgne,' 
who, like a simpleton, has gone off to read one 
of my charming lette is m the midst of a p ut) at 
Kiom 11. ne 1 no reputation to ki ep up at 

Auvergne at the present moment? 1 shall never 
‘ M. dc Month)b*t. 
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be able to write to him again without thinking 
carefully of what I am saying. I cannot endure 
that ; I like to chat to my friends in perfect 
security, and I do not wish to have a part to play. 
Is it pride ? is it modest}' ? I do not know : it is 
perhaps both. I am very ignorant ; that is the 
fact. My whole education has been in the direc- 
tion of polite accomplishments, and I have for- 
gotten how to use them. 

Nothing remains to me except a slight acquaint- 
ance with these accomplishments and commonsense 
— a thing which is rare in our days, I admit, but not 
worth making a display about. The reputation of a 
woman of wit appears to me nothing but a piece of 
banter invented by men, to avenge themselves for 
the fact that women commonly possess more agree- 
able mental accomplishments than themselves, 
inasmuch as the idea of a learned woman is 
nearly always associated with this epithet ; and 
the most learned woman in the world does not 
and cannot possess any but the most superficial 
knowledge. I should very much like to discuss 
this point like a true pedant. Come ; we will 
laugh afterwards, if only at what I may say. 
Where did I stop ? Ah ! superficial knowledge. 

I say, then, that a woman, for the very reason 
that she is a woman, is not capable of acquir- 
ing sufficiently extended knowledge to be useful 
to her fellows, and it seems to me that such is 
the only knowledge of which one can reasonably 
be proud. In order to be able to make use of our 
knowledge, of whatever kind, we must combine 
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practice with theory, otherwise our ideas will lie 
\er} imperfect. 

How many things are there with which uoinui 
are not permitted to hare anything to do ! E\ en- 
tiling connected with the administration, politics, 
and commerce, is foreign to them, and interdicted- 
they neither can nor ought to interfere with them, 
and these are almost the only important reasons 
which render it possible for well-informed or learned 
men to be really useful to their fellows, their state, 
and their country Nothing, then, is left to women 
but belles-lettres, philosophy, and the arts In the 
case of beltes-tcttns, their occupations, their duties, 
and their weakness again prohibit them from the 
profound and systematic study of the ancient 
languages, such as Greek and Latin. Thus their 
share will be French, English, and Italian liter i- 
ture 

In regard to philosophy, as they are unable 
to read the ancient authors, and can only make 
their acquaintance through the medium of trails! i- 
tions which arc always either feeble or unfaithful, 
their mental Usion will be limited; and, when 
they desire to reason and theorise, they will Ik 
arrested at every step by their ignorance. 1 am 
not speaking lure of metaphysics or geometry 
The science of metaphysics is concerned with 
everybody, is applicable to every tiling, and is 
scarcely useful for anything. I should he inclined 
to say tile same of geometry. Let us see then if 
they will gam possession of the empire of the- arts, 
and how far they will lie able to devote thcniselve s 
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to them. The mechanical arts cannot come into 
their province. In the polite accomplishments, 
again, I find that they are compelled to give up the 
idea of sculpture, even of painting. The impossi- 
bility of travelling and examining the masterpieces 
of foreign schools, the sense of decency which for- 
bids the study of the nude — everything in our 
manners and customs is opposed to their progress. 
I do not think that I need speak of architecture. 
Thus they are reduced to music, dancing, and 
harmless verses ; a sorry resource, the time for 
which is limited. 

From all this we must conclude that a woman 
is very wrong, and only brings ridicule upon her- 
self when she proclaims herself a learned woman 
or a wit, and believes herself capable of sustaining 
such a reputation ; but, nevertheless, she is right 
in acquiring as much knowledge as she possibly 
can. She is perfectly right — when her duties as a 
mother, daughter, and wife are fulfilled — to devote 
herself to study and work, because this is a sure 
way to do without the assistance of others, to be 
free and independent, to console herself for the 
injustice she suffers at the hand of destiny and 
men, and because a woman is never more cherished 
or held in higher esteem by them than when she 
has no need of them. In any case, a woman 
who, in addition to wittiness and a decided 
character, should possess even a slight smattering 
of things into which she must abandon the idea 
of going deeply, would still be a very rare, very 
amiable, and highly esteemed person, provided 
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she made no pretension to it. Good-bye! my 
dear Abbe ; more by the next post. 

XVI 

To ihe snmr. 

Tara, April lllh, 1771. 

If I did not think that my letters would reach 
you at a trifling expense, my dear Abbe, 1 should 
no longer hate courage to write to you, for my 
epistolary powers do not go beyond twenty lines 
by my own hand, and my head is hardly strong 
enough to allow me to dictate more than one or 
two pages However, I'must give you an account 
of my misfortunes The Abbe Terray" has ruined 
me by lus operations 1 have neither influence 
nor patrons, and Heaven save me from ever 
making use of any to claim a crown. I am get- 
ting rid of my carnage, and selling the little plate 
that I have, but this will not take me far. llic 
only thing that vexes me is, that this will not he 
sufficient to pay my debts, winch I have con- 
tracted in consequence of my lll-llealtli, which 
prevents me from economising the little winch 
is left to me But 1 will answer to you for it, 
that I shall not be more melancholy 111 con- 
sequence, and th it I shall go cheerfully to the 
poorhouse Now that I have told yon about my 
private affairs, 1 will dictate the rest of my 
letter If here and there I curse an Alibi. I 
must cherish another all the more. If l wanted 
1 Controller General of finances 
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to draw a parallel between you two, it would be 
sufficiently amusing. My assassin is as tall as 
a long pole ; my comforter is only four feet high ; 
one is as lean as a coterct , 1 his eyes are deep-set 
and fiery, his manner is scoffing, harsh, and con- 
temptuous ; the other is as fat as a pig, his eyes 
are starting out of his head, his manner is gentle, 
roguish and kind ; the tall Abbe has the genius 
of a brigand chief, the short Abbe that of a great 
man ; the tall Abbe has the manners, etc. . . . 
Some day I shall follow out this idea. I only 
write to you so freely because a traveller upon 
whom I can rety will hand you this letter, and 
answers for its safety. I will answer your ques- 
tions and those which you would put if you knew 
what was going on. 

The suppression of the cour des aides 2 was ex- 
pected. The object of the haste displayed 
has been seen through, and no one believes that 
this object can be attained. People are deepty 
grieved at this want of justice, and are disgusted 
at the idea that the council is absolutely judge 
and plaintiff in one. The consternation is 
great ; I find people less disposed to violence 
than desertion. Many think seriously of expatria- 
tion. Those who are tied by their position allow 
their sorrow to evaporate in declamations which, 
although they afford no remedy, are at least a 
relief. There is great astonishment at the exile of 

1 Cotevets : the chief pieces of a tapestry frame with vertical 
warp. 

2 The title given to the Board of Excise before the Revo- 
lution. 

( 
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certain members of the cour des aides, an} thin - 
is expected, people are afraid, but opinions remain 
the same because the} are not under orders 

As for the untten documents, there is such 
contempt poured upon the manner in which the 
Chancellor is acting, that people hardl} deign tore ad 
them They are com meed beforehand that the} 
must be full of subtlety and falsehood Of those 
who have read them, some consider them clumsil} 
written , others think that they are neither true nor 
false, hard to deal with, but capable of refutation, 
others again (and I am one of them), that the 
point of the question is alwa}s neglected 

There is no doubt that, since the establish- 
ment of the French monarchy, this discussion in 
regard to authont}, or rather power, has existed 
between the King and the Parliament This xer> 
indecision is part of the monarchical constitution , 
for, if the question is decided in fax our of tile 
King, all the consequences resulting will render 
him absolutely despotic If it is decided in faxour 
of the Parliament, the King will practical^ luxe 
no more authorit} than the King of Engl lilt! , 
thus, in one x\ 1} or the other, b} tile decision of 
the question the eonstitution of the St ite is 
changed, xxhercas, if things are allowed to rein tin 
as the} lnxc been from time immemorial, where is 
m fact the case in which the King has not beiii 
able to make i good law, i just regulation 5 itul 
where is the ease in which, in spite of the resistance 
of tht parliaments, the xxill of the soxereign In* 
not prexaded, until, oxerpowered b) the force o! 
exents and circumstancts, xxlncli are quite inch- 
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pendent of parliaments, the sovereign has himself 
abandoned his plans ? If people had desired 
nothing but good, they would have remedied 
abuses without overthrowing the edifice; and when 
it is desired to make use of the materials of an 
edifice which is pulled down, it is necessary to pull 
down cautiously, not to shatter ; not to mention 
that men ought not to be treated like stones, 
which are moved with cranes. 

Each step aggravates the mischief. What is 
written will be answered. All is in keeping with 
the French character; everyone will want to in- 
vestigate the constitution of the State ; people will 
get excited. Theories are discussed which other- 
wise no one would have ventured to * think of ; 
now, that is an irreparable mischief. As I have 
told you, my dear Abbe, these questions are the 
theology of the administration. In order that 
they may be cleared up without danger, it is 
necessary that, as the result of their investiga- 
tions, people should find themselves as well 
treated and as happy as a reasonable man can 
claim to be ; otherwise, the knowledge acquired by 
the people is bound, sooner or later, to produce 
revolutions. 

If we' next examine our internal and external 
position, the character of the sovereigns who are 01- 
are not our allies, I think it will be admitted that a 
more unfavourable moment could hardly have 
been chosen. I should find it easy to write 
volumes on this subject, and to demonstrate the 
impossibility of a solid piece of work and all the 
objections to this. All these ideas were in my 
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head ; but they would have remained for ever 
unknown, had they not been developed in me 
by alarm and disgust. We must not believe 
that, in the present condition of the nation's 
enlightenment, all is said when it has been alarmed 
by terrible examples of the power of authority. 
Indignation is joined to alarm ; and an enlight- 
ened mind becomes very eloquent when it is 
elevated by pity, terror, courage, and indignation. 
The taste for martyrdom is catching, and it is 
foolish to make it grow. 

Besides, everybody, or nearly everybody, hopes 
that it will all come to nothing. But, if it should 
be decided that the constitution of the State ought 
to be changed, I can see that the absolute power 
of the Parliament would be preferred, because it 
is tied down to forms with which the absolute 
monarch can dispense. I find it hard to believe 
that, if this continues, the national character can 
avoid becoming deteriorated by it. 

Such, my dear Abbe, are my ideas, which I 
beg you will keep to yourself, at least, until my 
master has finished iny complete bankruptcy; for 
then I intend to have myself put into the Bastille, 
seeing that I shall have no other means of existing 
except at his expense. 

XVII 

To the sivne. 

OeU-Ur 5 th, 1771. 

Well I you have not had a word from me Ian 
week ; the reason is that 1 hare had no fitters 
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from yon, that I have had none from London, and 
that I have been out of temper. I have made un- 
wearying search, and I have found no letter of the 
last week, and no news of the three prece'ding 
weeks ! Have you written to me or not ? Really, 
my dear Abbe, I do not know what to think ; it 
makes me very uneasy. However, let us leave 
my impatience and uneasiness till further orders ; 
but most certainly, if I do not receive a letter this 
week, I shall not write again until my correspond- 
ence is restored to a sure footing. 

Good heavens ! what a beautiful and sublime 
letter was that which you wrote to me upon 
“ Curiosity” ! how clear and profound ! However, 
I am not convinced that civilized animals are free 
from curiosity. My dear Abbe, I assure you that 
my dog is curious ; I have studied him carefully, 
and not for the first time to-day. When a car- 
riage stops at my door, when he hears the porter’s 
whistle, he jumps from my knees to the ground, 
squats before the door, and looks fixedly at the 
person entering. When, on the contrary, he 
hears a whistle in the street, he goes to the 
window; but he growls and barks. His meal-times 
are never preceded by a whistle, however, and 
those who come to see me never give him any- 
thing to eat. . . . Curiosity in men arises from 
different motives, but, however modified they may 
be — as they always are infinitely — they can always 
be brought back to a point common to all animals, 
reasoning and unreasoning alike, namely, interest. 
Physical, like moral interest, implies attention; you 
cannot deny that the dog gives attention to the 
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orders and w ishes of his master, to the wishes of the 
master who does not beat him as well as to those of 
the one who does. I have never beaten mv dog; 
on the contrary, I spoil him out of curiosity, 
for instance, to see what is the difference between 
a dog thoroughly spodt by his mistress, and a 
woman completely subdued by destiny. Well 1 
he listens to me, and tries to understand me; 
sometimes my wishes astonish him, but he shows 
no symptoms of fear. You will admit that this 
attention, this astonishment strongly resembles 
curiosity, and leads to it directlj . My dear Abbe, 
dream of it still ; if jou persist, I shall be tempted 
to believe that it is I who am mistaken, but 
consider it closely, I beg of jou. I am quite like 
yourself, with the evception of sublimity. 1 have 
no time to evpl.nn myself further. 

There are no new books that deserve jour 
attention ; but a little pamphlet has appeared 
upon the exhibition of pictures at the Louvre, 
which is very amusing. It is brought out under 
the signature of Raphael the jounger, who is 
supposed to be writing to one .of his friends at 
Rome. 

The idea of this pamphlet is very amusing. 
The Swiss, who takes care of the pictures, hears 
a loud noise in the salon during the night; he 
runs up, and finds that the pictures are conversing 
and telling truths to one another. He calls bis 
nephew, who knows how to write, and lie takes 
down their conversation and dispute; it is this 
quarrel which has been published. The erttieisin 
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is severe, but it seems to me fairly impartial ; no 
one is spared. It is a pity that the pamphlet is 
not as well written as it is pleasantly conceived. 
The author is unknown; but there is reason to be- 
lieve that it is the work of some artist who is more 
used to the pencil- than to the pen. He has not 
even spared the idle painters who have exhibited 
nothing in the salon. One of the pictures calls 
over the absent. “M. Doyen?” The others reply: 
“ He is at court.” “At court ! and what the deuce is 
he doing there?” “The King has spoken to him'; 
did he not tell you ?” “I did not know it ; I am 
very glad; he is a man of merit, and will do 
honour to his patronage.” “Dumont the Roman ? ” 
“He is at matins.” “He has done well ; all these 
little nakednesses would have scandalised him.” 
“Madame Vien?” “She is certainly with her 
husband.” “ Madame Terbouche ? ” “Faraway, 
far away!” “M. Fragonard?” “He is wasting 
his time and talents; he is making money.” “ M. 
Greuze?” “He is sulking.” “I am sorry for it; 
we should have had the pleasure of repeating the 
praises which he lavishes upon himself,” etc. The 
whole dialogue is in this style, and is very 
amusing. 

Good-bye ! my dear Abbe ! Think seriously of 
letting us hear from you, and let me know whether 
those four letters have been lost, or whether they 
have not been written. I have not yet had any 
this week; but, as I only receive them on Sunday, 
I am not yet impatient. 


VOL. Ill 


22 
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XVIII 

To (he same. 

Paris, October ijf/i, 1771. 

When I send you beautiful dissertations, 
beautiful discourses and good stones, you say 
that I say nothing; now, my dear Abbe, 1 am 
going to tell you some nothings in order that you 
maj believe that I am telling you something. 
What a treasure 1 five letters from you at once; 
it seems as if Messieurs the ambassadors had 
kept them carefully in their pockets, apparently 
believing that letters, like pears, are best in the 
pocket What is certain is, that it is not the fault 
of M. de Magaillon, 1 who has taken every pre- 
caution to prevent this happening. At last he has 
sent them to me , here they are upon my desk, 
and I will reply to them carefully, number h> 
number, in the order m which they arrived. 

No 62. You say that, when I am unable to 
write, 1 ought to make the Marquis, the straw 
chair, or the philosopher work. That is a v try good 
idea — all of them good for nothing 1 Did you 
have to think long to find that out 3 The Mar- 
quis has w ntten to y ou once , y ou lwv e seen how 
he gets out of it ; besides, he is blind. 1 hi 
straw chair is tearing about England like a mad- 
man, and he will come and tell you directly all 
that lie has not leisure to write. The philosopher 
is still under the spell, and it said that there is 
neither pen, nor ink, nor paper there h'rom time 
to time 1 manage to extract from him one* of his 

‘ He took charge of the Abbe a letter:, t.t the al v ^ 
Nicolai 
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sublime reveries ; I send them to you ; that is all 
that we can get out of him. But never mind ; in 
future I will get my daughter to write, for she 
declares that, since you have taught her to pay 
compliments, she is as witty as an angel; it 
will be to us, the poor and hard-working, that you 
will write, not to your rich and idle friends who 
have not time to tell you that thev love you : don’t 
doubt it. But it is a great truth, that only hard 
workers who are much occupied can find time 
for everything, because they are obliged to be 
regular. Now let us pass on to No. 63. 

Condolences upon my domestic misfortunes ! 

1 thank you for them, my dear Abbe. Ah, well ! 
I have no longer a carriage ; perhaps I shall be 
obliged to cut down my expenses still further; but 
I have some friends who sympathise with me like 
yourself. Those who are acquainted with the de- 
tails of my position approve of my action, and 
agree that [ have done the best thing possible. I 
have made the sacrifice for the sake of my 
children’s comfort, while risking the loss of my 
own. Public affairs unfortunately carry me along 
without any advantage to them; 1 but it is none 
the less true that I have not even to reproach 
myself with imprudence ; that is a great point. 

No. 64. M. Grimm will tell you (but he will 
not write to you) all that he thinks of England. 
To judge from what he writes to me, he is de- 
lighted with it, and greatly regrets that he cannot 
.make a longer stay there. 

■ • . 1 i.e., my children. 


> 
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What folly, not to want to bend me Piecim’s 
opera, because I do not know the language of 
Naples ! Could I not get someone to explain 
what I do not understand? Besides, it is the 
author’s manner which I wish to study. Base 
you forgotten that I know something about har- 
mony and composition, and that 1 want to study 
the good composers ? Send it to me, then, my 
dear Abbe, and do not make so much difficulty 
about it; for, however little you may write to me 
on this subject, and await my answer, this wurk 
will reach Paris, and it will not be you who hast 
sent it to me. 

No 67. I thank you for all your polite messages 
from M. de Magadlon. Tell lnm from me, since 
y ou intrust each other w ith our mutual declarations, 
that I find only one fault in him; that is, that 
we do not see him often enough. But, my dear 
Abbe, where did you get the idea that he is trying 
to stir up a quarrel between us ? It is certainly 
not he who accused you of saying that 1 no longer 
loxed you; it was you yourself who wrote it with 
your own hand, i have read it with my own eyes; 
but 1 did not believe it 1 know perfectly well 
that you do not believe it either. That is just 
like you; you never know a word of what you 
vvnte. You attack me frightfully, m No. 0 y, for 
having sent you a parcel of your hooks, for h ivmg 
added some copies of the Dialogues; while you 
wrote me three' letters in succession 111 the munth 
of July to get together all that Nicolai and myself 
had to send you, to paek them uji as soon as 
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possible, and to send them addressed to M. de 
Medina at Marseilles, as you were dying of impa- 
tience to be in possession of all these collections of 
travels. In the same letter you add : I should 
not be sorry to have another twenty copies of my 
Dialogues ; if you have any left you can send them 
to me. Nothing more is wanting, except that you 
should have forgotten to write to M. de Medina, 
to tell him how you wish him to forward you the 
box, and should then lay the blame of it upon me, 
to whom you gave no instructions in the matter. 

Ah 1 what a pretty expression at the end of 
No. 67! Believe in ghosts ! I am giving all the 
latitude to it that my heart desires ; but when 
and how ? 

I think that all you say about the trial of the 
diamonds 1 is very fine. I will tell Diderot of it, 
but I like just as well to speak to you about other 
things. 

What do you want me to tell you about Paris ?■ 
There is nobody here. I do not want to talk 
about politics ; the theatre does not interest 
you ; deaths, marriages, etc., can be seen in 
the Gazette. What do you want to know ? 
That the Baron and his wife are still at Grand- 
Val ? that the Helvetiuses and the Neckers are 
away? They bought, last year, M. Laborde’s 
house at Saint-Ouen, and they are living there 
now. ' Madame Geoffrin is well ; her dinners and 
suppers are the same as usual. Your efforts are 
useless. I will tell you as a last item that M. de 

1 Referring to some experiments made by a chemist named 
Rouelle. 
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Sartine supped with me jesterdaj, together with 
M. le Marquis de Mora, M. de Magaiilon, and 
the Marquis de Croismare We spoke of \ou, 
read some passages from your letters, and re- 
gretted jour absence. Read these last lines once 
or twice a week, and jou will know what is going 
on at my house. 

MX 


To the same 

Pans , Oct. iqth, 177 1 . 

Alas’ m} dear Abbe, I am \er} low -spirited 
to-day , it is raining, and I ha\e not }et receded 
any letters this week, because the} h«i\e to be 
sent to me from Fontainebleau I low can 
one ha\e an} common sense when that is so? 
There is not a creature* in Paris , I see* no one but 
my daughter and ni} grandchildren, and then 111) 
grandchildren and m) daughter We sing mourn- 
full} in a minor ke}, and then we reason. When 
we* happen to talk nonsense, we are* delighted, 
because it makes us faugh for a moment lor 
instance*, in} daughter, Madame de la Iau, 
one of her )oung friends. Mademoiselle de Giu), 
and m3 self, dined the other da} at Sannois, at 
Madame d’TIoudetot’s On our return, 1 ’*ud* 
deni} felt a bundle tumble* on to my legs from 
the carnage-box l tried to mike out, b> 
kicking it with m} foot, what it might be So 
sooner had I put m> foot on it tit in 1 pitiful 
cr) issued from it, and then graduall) died a* *} 
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We all cried out, tl What is it? It is a clog! 
It is a child! Let us stop! let us stop!” and 
were ready to die with laughing. We stopped, 
got down, and looked. It was a bundle of dirty 
linen, into which, for some unknown reason, an 
inliatcd bladder had been put, and, in treading 
upon it, I had burst it. There we were, all four 
of us, on the high-road, splitting our sides with 
laughter. We got into the carriage again, giving 
utterance to some profound reductions upon this 
miserable incident, when suddenly we asked our- 
selves: Suppose it had been a child, what should 
we have done ? With one accord, we should all four 
have adopted it, brought it up, and given it a name ; 
and what name ? one made up of one syllable 
irom each of our own names; that would have 
made the Chevalier de Gilabelde! a very happy 
idea ! In short, we drew up the story of his 
whole life, and we were terribly grieved because 
the parcel only contained some dirty linen, instead 
of a child. Ah ! Monsieur Abbe, if you have one 
left in some corner, which you do not know what 
to do with, get it put into our carriage, the first 
time we go into the country ; you will truly do 
us a real service. If you have none, I order you 
to get one, but make a good choice ; send us 
a little budding genius ; in a word, let him be 
like you, and we shall make something of him. 
But let us leave off joking, and talk seriously. 

For want of anything new to tell you, I 
will go back to the past, and I maintain that 
animals are curious. 1 wenty instances have re- 
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curred to my mind since my last letter. For 
instance, why, in the month of October, when 
they are hunting larks with a mirror with facets, 
do the birds come from a distance of two leagues 
round when tilt sun is shining upon it, and 
darting fire in all directions ? The sportsmen fire 
across the swarm; the birds which are not killed at 
once retreat and return the next moment, turn and 
turn round again, and some of them refuse to 
move, even when the gun is fired. You will 
perhaps tell me that it is the heat that attracts 
them ; by no means ; for in the months of 
November and December, when they roam about 
the country just as much, it is useless to try this 
kind of sport again ; they say that they are not 
attracted at all. This fact has been confirmed 
to me by several sportsmen. Why does the cat, 
the most mistrustful of animals, so cautiously 
approach an object which it does not know? It 
turns it oxer and examines it ; fear and a sense 
of uneasiness would incline it to (lee; curiosity 
alone causesit toapproach and mducesit to examine 
the object in question. 1 await impatiently jour 
answer to these objections. 

Although you say that my letters are a complete 
Encyclopaedia, 1 cannot help mentioning to you a 
little book of no xalue, entitled " Elements of the 
General System of the Universe,” by M. dr 
Laamea. But console yourself; I will begin my 
extract with a story. 

The late Abbe do IJr.igelogne, of the Academy 
of Sciences, a good geometrician and a wry 
devout person, one dav wrote a little catechism 
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for tlic use of his follows; ho took one to a sit- 
ting, and, holding it in his hand, said to the 
Academicians: 

“ Messieurs, you all wish to he saved, I do 
not doubt; well, yon need only 'believe the con- 
tents of this little book. Look, Messieurs, it is 
a very little matter. Is it not handy to have all your 
religion in a corner of your pocket like a colowbat 1 }” 

Diderot told me this story. Well, M. Laz- 
niez, formerly inspector of studies and pupils at 
the military school, explaining the system of the 
universe, at present in a garret at Luneville, 
might present himself before the Academy, with 
his little book in his hand, and say, like the Abbe 
de Bragelogne: “Messieurs, here is all that tor- 
mented Descartes and Newton for so long; that 
with which the head of the mighty architect was 
pregnant for a vast number of ages, I have in- 
cluded in these four sheets; read these four sheets 
and go and rest your weary heads on their pillow. 
Is it not very handy to have the key of your 
universe, in a corner of your pocket like a master- 
key of your wardrobe?” 

This little book does not seem to be the work 
of a fool or a madman, but of a man whose know- 
ledge is not proportionate to his attempt. It also 
appears to me full of contradictions ; perhaps I 
may be mistaken ; but, to give an instance, he 
admits homogeneous matter, and yet regards each 
molecule of it as animated by a tendency in every 
direction ; he assumes the birth of the movement 

1 Small almanacks, so called from the bookseller 
Colombat, as we talk of a “ Whitaker.” 
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of these tendencies m every direction, and jet lie 
believes the universe to be infinite, two contradic- 
tory hypotheses, which would certainly establish 
in the mass an equilibrium which could not pos- 
sibly be destroyed In his opinion, void and 
space are nothing at all, and yet he divides all 
matter into little spheres, without ashing himself 
what is the infinite multitude of little spaces 
formed by the contact of this sphere, etc. M 
Lazmez ne\t applies his principles to all the 
minute effects which tahe place under our eyes 
It is the dream of a man of ability, which is often 
obscure, because it is impossible for a philosophic il 
and metaphysical dream to be otherwise 

It only' remains for me to say a word about 
your machines for carding mattresses, 1 they are 
quite ready, and I am waiting for your final in- 
structions to send them off I embrace you, and 
pray God to grant you Ills holy protection 

\\ 

Vo the siittic 

Jansi iry , 177 

So .lb to begin In putting >ou in 1 good 
humour, 1 send >ou .1 new song set to in old 
.ur I advise >ou to re id and sing it, it will 
m*ikt}ou cheerful, iny letter will seem better to 
\ou for it 

Well, >ou sa> that “ ideas arc not the con 
sequences of re 1 son mg, th it the) preci dc it, »md 

1 Gaham had complained of the hardness of the Neap i 
tan mattresses, because the wool of them U. Ut » w Uwvt 
txnng carded 
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follow the sensations ; that we prove by reasoning 
that a stick does not bend in the water, and that 
nevertheless the idea we have of it shows it to us 
as bent, because the sensation of the eye has so 
informed us ; and that the idea follows the 
sense of sight ? ” This is really wonderfully in 
harmony with what you say above, that, when- 
ever the human mind is unable to form for itself 
the idea of anything, proof cannot change into 
persuasion. We shall therefore prove that many a 
thing which we do not understand is thus, and 
we shall always act as if it were not thus. Do 
you know that that proves more than you think ? 
You show why so many men ruin themselves for 
opera girls, who deceive them while swearing an 
eternal fidelity in which they believe, although the 
contrary is proved to them. That is the case 
with all truths. 

I have shown your letter to the philosopher, 
who jumped about enough to make anyone die 
with laughing. His wig never travelled so much 
about his head as during the reading of this letter. 
He declares, however, that punishments and re- 
wards are works of supererogation ; that we must 
only stifle bad specimens for the sake of example, 
because man is susceptible of modifications. I, 
who know nothing about business, declare that it 
is just because he is susceptible of modifications 
that punishments and rewards are necessary. I 
shall never think of beating or crushing the stone 
which may have hurt my legs while rolling by my 
side; it would be useless for me to reduce it to 
powder ; I should not on that account be protected 
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against the next stone thrown in the same dircc- 
tion. But, if I give a good blow- with my fist 
to the man who strikes me as he passes in the 
street, if tile pain which he feels is sufficient!) 
severe for him to remember it, he will not strike 
me when he meets inc again However, this docs 
not mean that the philosopher did not say some 
very fine things about all this, of which I do not re- 
member a single word. Besides, when tilings have 
once been considered, what is the use of returning 
to them, unless there is something new or sublime 
to add 5 knd this only belongs to you, my dear 
kbbe , let us therefore speak of other things. 

All that you tell me about the doctor is excel- 
lent and describes him admirably, but you must 
seriously think about what I have told you 
(jive him my affectionate compliments Then 
you must try and wnte your book, of which you 
have given me so delightful an extract. Can it 
be possible that, when a man is endowed with 
a genius like yours, under any government what- 
ever, he should be confined to drawing up police 
regulations If I were supreme and you wcri 
my subject, I would give you 1 salary of 600,000 
francs, on condition that you said and vvroti 
everything that occurred to you, these would 
he the* only conditions attached. You see th it 
I should ho a despot like anyone* else* 

Do not be uneasy about my be dth if i do 
not write* to you myself 1 am no worse* thin 
usuil; but my eyes arc bid. imi Tnmclim Ins 
forbidden me to do anything (local -bye* 1 mv 
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dear Abbe. I have not heard from you this 
week ; this is a bad way of beginning the year. 


XXI 


To the same. 


June 2 6 th, i 773. 


It is really too bad of you to remind me that 
our correspondence will be printed when we are 
dead. I was quite aware of it, but I had for- 
gotten. So, for the present, I no longer know 
what to say to you. The idea of immortality 
inspires me with a terrible alarm. For the rest, 
my dear Abbe, you know that rest is a rule of 
the beautiful; and, as my letters will be mixed 
with yours, that will make, on the whole, a 
perfect collection. 

You believe that the Chevalier de Chastellux 
will communicate his reflections to me ; but 
where shall I see him ? for he never comes to 
my house, and I never call on other people. I 
wish I could believe in the speedy return of 
M. the Prince de Pignatelli ; but I think that 
you are deceiving me, for it seems to me that 
I have heard it said that he had sent a message 


to his wife that he would spend the winter at 
Naples. As' it is possible that he may wish to 
<dve her an agreeable surprise, I will not men- 
tion what you say about his return. 

I have forwarded your vaUUd$-ckawJxr&'z parcel 
to M. Saint-George at the_ College of lihtimt. I 
think I have sent it to yon m time ; ant, a-; :.L t r,e 
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Ambassador of Naples only sends the letters for 
me which are addressed to him eight or ten days 
after he has received them, it is possible tint you 
have not yet received that in which I informed you 
of the receipt and sending of the parcel. I r or 
instance, I only received the last which was in- 
trusted to him on Wednesday last, to judge by the 
date, he had been carrying it about in his pocket 
for a week 

We have not yet heard directly from the 
philosopher From a letter of the Prince do 
Gallitzin to Madame Gcoffrm, we only know 
that he reached the Hague in good health , 
that he has been at Leyden, where he made ac- 
quaintance with all the professors; that the Prince 
cannot get him away from them, and that it is 
really doubtful whether hewill goto Russia, lleis 
madly in love with all these Dutch doctors. He will 
perhaps spend the rest of his life there • who knows 5 

I neJcomcyour affection, your insults, andyour 
eveuses, my dear Abbe Everything tint comes 
from you is precious to me he sure of tint 
Doubtless history will speak of our fnentlsluji , 
you may feel sure of that, since it speaks of men’s 
misfortunes. Can there he a greater one than to 
be separated from those we love 5 

XXII 

/ o the us t 

I il. -;t i. 177 i 

You are quite right, my sublime and ch inning 
Abbe; tile correspondence of Harlequin and G in- 
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ganelli* would make a unique work; but whatever 
put it into your head that Marmontcl should 
execute it ? I shall take care not to say a word about 
it to him, for it would be a work spoiled. There 
are only two men in the world capable of carrying 
out such an undertaking with success, yourself be- 
fore all, or Grimm, after he has been to Italy; for, 
in order to give this work the degree of truth 
and originality which it ought to possess, it is 
necessary to have been on the spot, to have seen 
the Italian monks; it is necessary to be able not 
to describe servilely what one has seen, but what 
one has seen must produce similar turns of mind. 
No one understands better than he does these 
imitative turns which give such an air of truth. 

I also understand it myself; but I am too ignorant 
to have sufficiently true ideas to put the mind on 
one side, and, as you say, it is not necessary. All 
things considered, my dear Abbe, take your courage 
in both hands and write the romance. I condemn 
you to do so. It is absolutely necessary. You 
see clearly that you alone can carry out so beauti- 
ful, so sublime, so profound a scheme. It is a 
matter of a month : why wait, then ? Come, is 
it begun ? Dictate to me, I will write. Stay, do 
better still ; each post, instead of writing to me, 
send me a letter from Ganganelli, and I will send 
you back an answer from Harlequin ; it will be 
either good or bad. You will correct it if it is 
almost good, or rewrite it if it is almost bad. You 

1 Pope Ganganelli (Clement XIV.) was of low birth ; it is 
said that his father sold quack drugs, and was an intimate 
friend of the father of Carlin, who took the part of Harlequin 
at the Comedie Italiennc. 
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will add to it the sacramental terms, the sa)ings 
of the country , this will gi\e our correspondence 
a vet) comic tone, which will certainly catch the 
curious 

XXIII 
/o the wine 

Paris, rcb 2oih, 1777 

Ah’ I can hear)ou scolding me from here, but, 
trul), m) dear Abbe, it is not ni) fault; and, if I 
ha\e not written, it is because I ha\e not been able 
to do so I have had the colic and tootluchc , 
accounts to get out of the hands of a lone!) 
widow, who had onl) time to weep, and could find 
none to let me have m> mone> , Dialogues to write, 
a moral catechism which I have tahui in hand, a 
piece b) one of my friends which has failed, and 
must be set on its kgs again — how can I tell? 
And all this from tliL depths of m) armch nr, from 
which 1 never budge And then, time goes on with* 
out warning , one Sund a>docs not wait for another, 
011c does not know what to do In short, there I am 
I will tell )OU a stoiy, andthen we will see 

M the Lieutenant of Police was invited to a 
grand ceremonial dinner, a corporation meal It 
was a question of lining a new wig, he ordered 
one 1 he day irrived, hut not the wig A inlet- 
iU-cJnimbre was sent for it The vug-maker mule 
a thousand excuses , his wife had lx.en brought 
to bed two da)s before, the cluld lnd died thepre- 
uous da), and his wife was still ver) ill , U 11 
therefore not surprising th it, in his trouble and 
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embarrassment, he had forgotten to send the wig 
to my lord, “But,” said he, “here it is in this 
box; you will see that I have taken great pains 
with it,” The box was opened with great care, so 
as not to spoil the wig, and inside was — the child 
that had died the day before ! “ Good God ! ” 

cried the wig-maker, “.the priests have made a 
mistake ; they have buried the wig.” It required 
an order from the archbishop, a written report, 
a decree of the Council, and I do not know what 
else, to inter the child and disinter the wig. 

There has also been a very amusing suit 
between the Marquise de Saint- Vincent and a 
tailor, whom she had ordered to make a pair of 
breeches for a certain Abbe, for which she now 
refuses to pay ; but the details of this rather 
insipid affair would be too long to relate in full. 

What else shall I tell you, to keep you up to 
date ? It had been decided to make the Military 
School a seminary for the chaplains of the regi- 
ment, and these almonries were intended for 
ex-Jesuits. The Parliament and a foreign minister 
have remonstrated ; their remonstrances have been 
listened to, and the scheme will not be carried 
out, to the great regret of M. de Saint-Germain, 
who hoped in the future to see all the troops, 
under the guidance of such chaplains, lead an 
exemplary life. 

How are your teeth, my dear Abbe? Mine 
will neither come out nor stay where the}^ are ; 
they confine themselves to aching enough to drive 
me mad. Is it not possible to bring them to 

reason? Has each part of our body, then, a will 

2 ^ 


VOI.. Ill 
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and a power? Do you understand anything 
about it? Ah! I beg of you, tell me. 

Good-bye* my dear Abbe Rest assured, I 
love } ou always — always; but where can I find 
the time to tell y ou ? 


XXIV 

To the same 

Pans, May yd, 177S. 

1 hope that my letter will find )ou on jour 
return to Naples, my delightful Abbe. ! ha\e 
received your bill of exchange, and I am sending 
to the banker's As soon as I ha\e received the 
sixty francs, I will let you know. 

I think AI. de Clermont sublime to refuse 
to salute you, because you ha\e given jour 
opinion against his proU't^e I was well acquainted 
with his mind, but I did not believe he was 
so profound a politician , this is not perhaps 
found m jour excellent treatise Arnica Politico, 
of which you one daj gave us so dohghtfut an 
abstract , but jou arc wrong, ergo, M. de Clef* 
mont is deeper than jou, tint seems clear to me. 

\\ hat seems to me clearer still is, that the 
human race is not allowed to be* happy and 
tranquil, since even jou, mj dear Abbe, h i'»- 
dnmestic troubles winch upset jour health, make 
jou run about the country, disturb jour test and 
ptace of mind Whit, then, is it tint can tor- 
ment you to such an cxtint 5 Is it the mortality 
amongst jour eats ? love or jealousy amulet 
jour servants, male or tun do? Ah! what doe* 
it matter whether the cause w eiloU* or fnw- 
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lous ? it is the effect upon your soul that must 
be considered. The man who is only unhappy 
because he is only surrounded by desires that are 
too readily satisfied suffers none the less. Relieve 
me of my anxiety, and let me hear that all is 
going on as well as possible. That, indeed, is all 
that is wanted to make reasonable persons happy. 

How you have pleased me by giving me such 
good news of our dear Gatti ! I have always 
been fond of him, and take a lively interest in 
his happiness. 1 have some grandchildren who 
would make him very happy. My little Emilie, 
who is a delightful child, would turn his head. 
Tell him again that, if he ever visits this country, 
and I give him a detailed account of all that has 
happened to me during the last five years, he will 
believe more firmly than ever in the miracles of 
Nature, for Tronchin has done nothing but assist 
her in a small way, when she had clearly an- 
nounced her intentions. 

Voltaire has bought a house not far from me, 
where he is going to settle in the month of 
September. His niece is rather seriously ill. 
This has caused him to abandon the idea of 
going to spend two months at Ferney. He talks 
of a journey of 120 leagues as of a trip to Chail- 
lot. He still shares with Franklin 1 the applause 
and acclamations of the public. When they ap- 
pear at the theatre, in the public walks, in the 
academies, there is no end to the shouts and 
clapping of hands. When princes put in an ap- 
pearance, nothing: is heard of them; when Voltaire 

1 He had been sent on a diplomatic mission to Paris, 
where he created a great sensation. 
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sneezes, Franklin says God bless you; and so it 
begins again. The following Latin verse has 
been written to be inscribed at the bottom of the 
latter's portrait: 

Enpuit caclo fulrnen, sccptrumquc tjrannis. 
Would you like to have the verse translation 
which D'Alembert made of this the other day 
when he awoke ? 

Tu xois lc sage couragcux, 

Dont 1’heureux ct male genic 
A raw lc tonncrrc au.\ cicux 
Et le sceptre a la 1} tannic. 

Since 1 am dropping into poetry, here are some 
other lines upon the compliment which the Em- 
peror paid the Elector of Bavaria when he sent 
him the fleece: 

Prenez, pau\ re tlecicur, et prenez avcc joie 
La toison quo fort a propos 

L'Empcrcur cnfrn tom uuoie, 

Qua nil il \ ous a mange la lame sur lo dos. 

Here I check my poetic vein; otherwise you might 
take my letter for an extract from the Mtrcurc i le 
France. 

As to opium: I am beginning to do without 
it for a day, so as not to exhaust myself 
with this delightful remedy. General Koch has 
armed, he does not interrupt me, but bids me 
embrace you for him. Gleichcn leaves on Wed- 
nesday ; we shall speak of you again, and 1 will 
tell you about that or something the on the 
earliest occasion. 
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